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PREFACE 

During the course of some forty years of lecturing on the 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin I have written and 
re-written various chapters with a view to eventual publication. 
New material and new discussions necessitate constant changes 
in some regard, and, fortunately for our living interest in the 
subject, there is no time of stabilization. 

I am undertaking here to set forth what now appear to me the 
most essential and best established facts, and what in my present 
judgment are the most probable views on such disputed matters 
as I have thought wise to touch upon. Argumentary discussion 
is avoided, and references to the views of others, whether those 
adopted or rejected, are omitted or relegated to the Appendix. 

My obligations are to the whole body of scholars in the field 
rather than to any single book. For Greek the grammars of Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Kuhner-Blass and Smyth, and for Latin those of 
Lindsay, Sommer, and Stolz-Leumann have been of the most 
constant service. The manuals dealing with Greek and Latin to- 
gether have long since ceased to be representative, with the ex- 
ception of the recent work of Meillet and Vendryes, the excellent 
Traite de grammaire comparee des langues classiques. 

The practice of combining the treatment of Greek and Latin 
comparative grammar, whether in lecture courses or in books, is 
not based upon a belief in a special Graeco-Italic linguistic unity 
within the Indo-European family. From the point of view of com- 
parative grammar, Greek and Latin are simply two adjacent sister 
languages of the larger group, and the special relations between 
them are less striking than those between Latin and Celtic. But 
owing to the cultural relations, literary and other, between the 
two great peoples of classical antiquity, their languages are the 
common concern of the same body of scholars. For classical stu- 
dents each is the obvious and fitting complement of the other as 
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a basis of comparison. Hence in treating the two together one 
avoids considerable repetition, and this I believe more than offsets 
the greater difficulties of arrangement. At least a common out- 
line is the best introduction to the more intensive study of the 
historical development of either language. 

For some of the topics the Greek and Latin history may be in- 
terwoven, for others the two sides of the picture are presented in 
separate paragraphs or chapters. In this matter of arrangement 
I have followed no principle other than that of practical con- 
venience and clearness. 

No acquaintance with Sanskrit, Gothic, Lithuanian, etc., is 
presupposed, but their forms are freely cited to vivify the re- 
constructions. Treatment of the Greek and Italic dialects lies out- 
side the scope of the present work. Only some of their outstand- 
ing features or matters pertinent to the discussion are occasionally 
mentioned. 

The title of the book is strictly a misnomer without the reserva- 
tion "exclusive of syntax". For, with the exception of a few re- 
marks in connection with inflection, there is no treatment of syn- 
tax (in the customary application of this term). This is not due 
to any mistrust of the comparative method as applied to syntax. 
This should show the relatively simple and crude structure out 
of which developed the sophisticated practice of the Greek and 
Roman writers. But, as it seems to me, the comparative treat- 
ment of Greek and Latin Syntax requires the repetition of a vast 
deal of illustrative detail which is adequately presented in the 
school grammars — much more such repetition of familiar facts 
than is required for the forms — so that for a book of this kind 
the space demanded would be disproportionate to the gain. How- 
ever, the real excuse for the omission is perhaps, after all, my 
lesser interest in this field. 

I have no apologies for adhering in the main to the order of 
treatment that is familiar in most grammars, while well aware of 
certain illogical aspects and inconsistencies. 

Critics will find little or nothing in this book that is strikingly 
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new. But it reflects long years of experience in teaching the sub- 
ject and of following critically, with some participation, its prog- 
ress. 

I am indebted to Professor Walter Petersen for assistance in 
reading the proofs. 

C. D. B. 

Chicago 
December, 193a 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES 



1. Greek and Latin are two of the sister languages which make 
up the great Indo-European 1 family, comprising most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and some of Asia. The interrelations between 
the main branches, based on the points of contact between them, 
are mainly in accord with their relative geographical position, 
and are best exhibited in a scheme like the following. Omitted 
are Tocharian, Hittite, and some minor IE languages, for which 
see 13, 14, 15. 




The vertical line separates the "centum" and "satem" lan- 
guages, according to their treatment of the gutturals (143). This 
is the most striking and comprehensive feature of demarcation. 

1 The term Indo-European (hereafter IE), which appears to have been first used 
in 1 813, and indicates the range from the languages of India in the east to the Euro- 
pean in the west, is the one established in English and accords with what is most 
nearly the international usage. German scholars, after using "indoeuropaisch" for a 
time, have long since settled on "indogermanisch", whence "Indo-Germanic" in 
some English books, especially translations of German works. The term Aryan is 
also used, mainly by historians and ethnologists, in the same sense, but to philolo- 
gists this generally connotes more specifically the Indo-Iranian branch of the family. 
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But the grouping which it shows is not to be understood as appli- 
cable in other respects or to be taken as a general classification of 
the IE languages. 

Other important phenomena show other groupings. Indo- 
Iranian is distinguished from all the other branches in many re- 
spects, notably in the simpler vowel system (73-4). There are 
important points of agreement between Balto-Slavic and Ger- 
manic, notably the case-endings with m parallel to those with bh 
in the other branches (230. 7); between Germanic and Celtic; be- 
tween Celtic and Italic, so striking that some scholars believe in a 
period of special Italo-Celtic unity; between Italic and Greek, 
though certainly not sufficient to justify the old view of a Graeco- 
Italic unity. 

All these relations are best explained by assuming that they 
reflect the germs of dialectic variation in the parent speech, the 
differentiation of the later more definite divisions beginning when 
they were still in geographical contact and in the relative positions 
indicated in the scheme above, these relative positions being sub- 
stantially kept in their earliest spread. 

What region was the common center, the home of the IE-speak- 
ing people, the "cradle of the Aryans" in popular parlance, has 
been a notorious subject of discussion, with theories ranging from 
the Scandinavian peninsula to central Asia. No conclusive evi- 
dence is available or likely to be forthcoming. But the best work- 
ing hypothesis is that which favors the region extending north 
of the Black Sea and the Caucasus. 

The period of IE unity can only be roughly estimated as around 
3000 B.C. It is safe to say that by 2000 B.C. the main branches of 
the family had been differentiated and some of the IE-speaking 
peoples were on the march in the direction of their historical loca- 
tions. 

The more detailed classification is shown in the table and com- 
ments of the following paragraphs. 
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3. Indo-Iranian or Aryan. — Indie and Iranian show a very 
close relationship, pointing to a period of special unity. 

Certain forms that are clearly Aryan, either still undifferenti- 
ated Aryan or Proto-Indic (cf. aika- 'one' like Skt. eka- in con- 
trast to Av. aeva-), occur in cuneiform records of western Asia 
dating from the 14th cent. B.C. These are the names of some of 
the kings of the Mitanni (that is, the dynasty was Aryan), of 
four of their gods, and a series of numeral compounds appearing 
in a Hittite work on horse-training. They constitute the earliest 
certain record not only of Aryan but of IE speech (Hittite, on 
which see 15, is known from about the same date), though some 
proper names in still earlier cuneiform records are thought, not 
improbably, to be Aryan. 

4. Indie. — The earliest form of Indie is that of the Vedic texts, 
of which the oldest is the Rigveda, a collection of hymns in ex- 
tent slightly less than the Iliad and Odyssey together. Its date of 
composition is unknown, but may be fairly estimated as about 
1000 B.C. The language of this and the other collections of hymns, 
with the prose works attached to them, is known as Vedic, and 
differs considerably from the later Sanskrit, much as Homeric 
from Attic Greek. But the comparison holds only for the relative 
antiquity of forms. Vedic and classical Sanskrit are not believed 
to rest on different local dialects, like Homeric and Attic. Classical 
Sanskrit is thought to be the result of literary evolution from 
Vedic, with elimination of obsolete forms and concessions to the 
spoken language, an artificial product not reflecting any local 
dialect. 

Classical Sanskrit (or Sanskrit in the strict sense, for such was 
the application of the term saws&r/a-'adorned, perfected') is the 
literary language in the form studied and fixed by the gram- 
marians, especially Panini in the 4th cent. B.C. It is the vehicle of 
a literature of vast extent, embracing all branches, and cover- 
ing a period reaching down into the Middle Ages (or in a 
limited sense even to the present time). The masterpieces of 
lyric poetry and the drama are from the 6th cent, a.d., and some 
favorite texts for easy reading date from the nth cent. a.d. and 
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later. The position which Latin held in western Europe down 
through the Middle Ages, Sanskrit held in India — and beyond, 
for as a literary language it spread to Ceylon, Borneo, Java, and 
even to the Philippines. During all this time it remained sub- 
stantially in the form fixed by the grammarians, much more 
stable than the written Latin of later periods. 

But vernaculars, on a later stage of linguistic development, 
existed contemporaneously with the earliest classical Sanskrit 
and even in the Vedic period. From one of these, in the time of 
Buddha (died 480 B.C.), sprang Pali, the sacred language of Bud- 
dhism. Others are called the Prakrit dialects. They are known 
from inscriptions and from their use in the Sanskrit drama 
(scenic Prakrit). Here they are employed, not like the dialects in 
Aristophanes to reflect the local speech of characters introduced, 
but with a curious social distribution. Only the gods and the 
leading male characters use Sanskrit, the leading female char- 
acters use a particular Prakrit which ranks highest in esteem, 
while the other characters use a variety of other Prakrits appropri- 
ate to their social rank. Pali and the Prakrit dialects constitute 
what is known as Middle Indie, being on a stage midway between 
the ancient (Vedic and classical Sanskrit) and the modern Indie 
languages. 

The modern Indie languages include Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
and many others, some of them established literary languages. 
The languages of southern India, Tamil, Telugu, etc., are non- 
Aryan, Dravidian, though full of loanwords from Sanskrit. 

Among the Indie derivatives is the language of the Gypsies, 
who are in origin wandering tribes from northwestern India. In 
spite of the great divergence of the Gypsy dialects and the large 
number of words adopted from the languages of the countries 
where they have lived, the main substratum is of obvious rela- 
tionship to Sanskrit. 

6. Iranian. — Iranian speech extended over the old Persian 
Empire east of Mesopotamia and Elam, namely from Media and 
Persia in the west to Bactria and Sogdiana in the northeast. The 
ancient Scythians, or at least their rulers as shown by their names 
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in Herodotus, were also of Iranian speech. Records of Middle 
Iranian have been found in the present Eastern Turkestan and 
even farther east. 

Two ancient Iranian languages are known. 

Avestan (formerly called Zend by a misunderstanding), the 
language of the Avesta, the Zoroastrian Bible. Certain hymns 
known as the Gathas show an earlier form of the language than 
that of the later portions. They belong to the time of Zoroaster 
(Zarathushtra), whose date is disputed but lies somewhere be- 
tween 1000 and 600 B.C. The rest of the Avesta was composed at 
various later times, and may be taken as reflecting mainly the 
language of say 500-300 B.C. The final redaction was made 
under the Sassanian dynasty in the 4th cent, a.d., and was accom- 
panied by a commentary in the language of that time, namely 
Pahlavi (see below). The extant Avesta is only a small part of the 
original. Just what part of Iranian territory was the home of the 
Avestan language is uncertain. There are some arguments in 
favor of Bactria (hence the name Old Bactrian once used by some 
scholars, but to be rejected as begging the question). It was 
clearly not Persia proper. 

Old Persian, known from the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian kings, mainly of Darius I and Xerxes, and repre- 
senting their official language, based on that of their home land, 
Persia proper. These inscriptions are trilingual, the versions 
being in order (1) Persian, (2) Susian, (3) Babylonian. The Old 
Persian was the first to be deciphered, and this furnished the key 
to the decipherment of the other cuneiform scripts and the reading 
of Babylonian-Assyrian texts. The longest inscription, and one of 
the most important documents for history as well as for language, 
is that of Darius I at Behistun, the ancient Bayiaravov 6pos, 
southwest of Ecbatana. 

Middle Iranian is represented by: 

Pahlavi, the language of Persia in the Sassanian period (3d~7th 
cent, a.d.), known from inscriptions, the commentaries on the 
Avesta, and other religious texts. 
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Sogdian, known from Buddhist, Manichaean, and Christian 
texts discovered in Eastern Turkestan and farther east. 

Sacian (?), known likewise from texts found in Eastern Turke- 
stan, and formerly called North-Aryan (a misnomer, the language 
being clearly Iranian), now thought to be the language of the 
Sacae. 

Modern Iranian is represented by Modern Persian (the only 
one with a literature of importance), the closely related Kurdish, 
the isolated Ossetan in the Caucasus, Afghan in Afghanistan, 
Baluchi in Baluchistan, several minor languages spoken on the 
Pamir Plateau, and an isolated relic of Sogdian. 

6. Armenian. — The Armenians of IE speech were late comers in 
Armenia, which is known to have been occupied about 950-650 
B.C. by a people which left records in a non-IE language. The 
Armenians are believed to be related to the Phrygians, but the 
records of Phrygian are so meager that it is not included in the 
classification and Armenian is given a place by itself. The lan- 
guage is full of Iranian loanwords, so that it was once mistakenly 
classed as Iranian. The earliest records are from the 5th cent. a.d. 
Much of the early literature consists of translations from Greek. 

7. Albanian. — Spoken in the newly constituted state of Al- 
bania on the Adriatic coast, and in adjacent regions. There are 
also Albanian colonies, dating from the 15th cent. a.d. in Greece, 
southern Italy, and Sicily. Except for some meager records of the 
1 6th and 17th centuries, the language is known only from recent 
times, and there has been no standardized written language until 
within these last few years. The largest element of the vocabulary 
is of Latin origin, and there are also great numbers of Greek, 
Slavic, and Turkish words. But there is a substratum of words 
and grammatical structure which is IE but not borrowed from 
any of these sources. This is doubtless a relic of the speech of 
some Ulyrian or Thracian tribes which were almost but not quite 
Romanized. The present location of Albanian speech makes 
Illyrian origin seem the more natural, and this is the most widely 
current view. But against this, and in favor of Thracian origin, is 
the fact that Albanian is a "satem" language (2, 143), while II- 
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lyrian on the evidence of place names appeatrs to belong to the 
"centum" group. 

8. Celtic. — Celtic speech, now restricted to a small territory 
and small numbers, was in ancient times spread over a vast terri- 
tory. Celtic-speaking tribes occupied not only the British Isles, 
Gaul, and part of Spain, but also central Europe, extending 
through Bohemia (which takes its name from the Celtic Boii) and 
present Austria, while the Galatians passed over into Asia Minor. 
Upper Italy (Gallia Cisalpina) was mainly Celtic about 400 b.c. 

The old continental Celtic is known only from proper names 
and a few short inscriptions from Gaul and Italy. The better- 
known languages fall into the two groups Gaelic and Britannic, 
with Irish and Welsh the chief representatives of each. 

Old Irish is known from the 8th cent. a.d. chiefly from glosses 
inserted in Latin texts by the Irish monks on the Continent. 
There is an extensive Middle Irish literature. Modern Irish is 
spoken by only a very small proportion of the population of Ire- 
land, but is in process of revival. Manx and Scotch Gaelic are 
very closely allied to Irish. 

Old Welsh is known from the 8th cent, a.d., and there is a large 
Middle Welsh literature. Modern Welsh is still very widely spok- 
en in Wales. Cornish became extinct at the end of the 18th cent. 

Breton, in the French province of Brittany, is not a relic of the 
old Celtic of Gaul, but was brought in by immigrants from Eng- 
land after the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Hence its close relationship 
to Welsh. 

9. Germanic. 1 — Except for some brief runic inscriptions, the 
earliest record of Germanic speech is the Gothic Bible of Bishop 
Wulfilas, who lived in the 4th cent. a.d. The other remains of 
Gothic and of other East Germanic dialects are of small account. 

Old Norse, representing the North Germanic branch, is known 
from runic inscriptions and the extensive Old Icelandic litera- 
ture. By gradual differentiation arose the present Scandinavian 

1 The term Germanic accords with international usage, and is preferable to Teu- 
tonic. It is sufficiently differentiated from the narrower German. The latter is a 
substitute for the earlier Dutch ( = NHG dculsch), after this had become restricted 
to the language of Holland. 
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languages, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic. The Nor- 
wegian literary language is based upon and still very close to the 
Danish, the latter having been adopted in the long period of union 
between Norway and Denmark. 

West Germanic falls into two divisions, the Anglo-Frisian and 
one that includes High and Low German with Dutch. Old High 
German, in various dialects (Franconian, Alemannic, etc.), is 
known from the 8th cent. on. Old Low German is represented by 
the Old Saxon of a gth cent, poem, the Heliand. New High Ger- 
man, the present German literary language, or what we call 
simply German, is based mainly on the East Franconian dialect. 
The Low German speech of northern Germany survives in the 
local dialects, but is subordinate to the standard German literary 
language. 

In the Netherlands a literary language developed, based chiefly 
on Low Franconian, namely the Dutch. The Flemish speech of 
northern Belgium is closely related and in the form restored to 
written use by the "Flemish movement" is virtually the same as 
Dutch. 

The Anglo-Frisians (the Ingaevones of Tacitus and Pliny) once 
occupied the coast region from about the mouth of the Scheldt to 
Schleswig-Holstein inclusive. Frisian, the continental language 
most closely related to English, now survives chiefly in the West 
Frisian of the Dutch province of Friesland. 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, whose home was in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein region, invaded Britain in the 5th cent. a.d. and 
brought their Germanic speech. Britain was still mainly Celtic. 
During the period of Roman occupation the country had been par- 
tially Romanized, especially the garrison towns, but not thor- 
oughly like Gaul. The invaders settled in hordes, forcing the Celt- 
ic Britons ever farther west until most of the land was of Germanic 
speech, with little admixture of Celtic. For the amount of Celtic 
in English (apart from what came in through Latin) is insignifi- 
cant, less than the number of Indian words in American English. 
But the later Danish invasions and occupation of the land north 
of the Saxon domain introduced a related Germanic, but Scandi- 
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navian, element, which resulted in a permanent mixture. The 
number of English words which reflect the Scandinavian rather 
than the true English form is very large. 

The language was always called English, after the Angles, so 
even by the Saxon King Alfred. Hence Old English is the ap- 
propriate term for the language of this period, rather than Anglo- 
Saxon, which was a political term, apparently first used to dis- 
tinguish the Saxons of England from those of the Continent. 
Most of the Old English texts are in the West Saxon dialect (King 
Alfred, the abbot Aelfric, etc.), which had the status of an official 
language (the earliest non-Latin official language in western Eu- 
rope). The Anglian dialects are more meagerly represented (the 
Northumbrian Gospels, etc.). 

After the Norman Conquest French was the language of the 
court, and the country swarmed with Norman officials, monks, 
and tradesmen. English ceased to be cultivated as a literary lan- 
guage and persisted only in the speech of the masses. But with the 
loss of Normandy and the other French possessions the interests of 
the ruling classes were centered in England and they came to feel 
themselves English. In the 14th cent. English emerged again as a 
literary language (Chaucer, Wiclif), and was substituted for 
French in the schools. This literary Middle English was based 
on the speech of London as then current in the court. Most of the 
inflectional system of Old English had been lost in the meantime, 
and much of the vocabulary replaced by French. Hence English 
is a Germanic language in the main line of descent, but in vocabu- 
lary and general character much less so than the other Germanic 
languages. 

10. Balto-Slavic. — The Baltic and Slavic languages have so 
many points of striking agreement in form and vocabulary that 
they are properly grouped together, though the relationship is 
not nearly so close as that between Indie and Iranian. They were 
doubtless separated and pursuing their independent development 
long before the beginning of our era. 

11. Of the Baltic languages the most important is Lithuanian, 
spoken in the present Lithuania. Between the nth and 14th 
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centuries a.d. the Lithuanian chiefs conquered much Russian 
territory and the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania once extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. But this was only in small part 
of Lithuanian speech, and Lithuanian was not then employed as a 
written language. After the union with Poland the Lithuanians 
were submerged in Polish history. The earliest records of the lan- 
guage are from the 16th cent. a.d. Lithuanian is remarkable 
among living languages for the conservation of old forms and in- 
flection, and hence is of great importance in IE comparative gram- 
mar. 

Lettic, spoken in the present Latvia, is known from about the 
same period, but is on a later stage of linguistic development. 

Old Prussian, once spoken in what is now East Prussia but ex- 
tinct since about 1700 a.d., is known only from meager remains, 
mainly a catechism of the 16th cent. But it preserves some nota- 
ble early forms, paralleled only in Gothic, early Greek, or Sanskrit. 

12. The Slavs in the time of the Roman writers (the Venedi of 
Tacitus and Pliny) occupied the region northeast of the Carpathi- 
ans in what is now southeastern Poland and western Russia. 
Hence they spread in all directions, the migrations west and South 
occurring between 200 and 600 a.d., after the great Germanic 
migrations. In the south they came into contact with Graeco- 
Roman civilization, and here arose the earliest Slavic states and 
the earliest form of written Slavic. 

Slavic tribes on the Danube were in conflict with the Eastern 
Empire in the time of Justinian and in the 7th cent, were settled in 
Moesia and Thrace. Here they were conquered by a band of in- 
vaders of Asiatic origin, the Bulgars, who established the Bul- 
garian state, to become for a time a serious rival to the Byzantine 
power (cf. Bury, History of the Eastern Empire). These Bulgars, 
whose native tongue was of the Turkish family, adopted Greek as 
their official language. But they were soon absorbed in the mass 
of the Slavic population, so that the Bulgarian language is Slavic 
in all but name (just as French is Romance, though bearing the 
name of the Germanic Franks who founded the state). 

Old Church Slavic is the language employed in their missionary 
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work by the Slavic apostles, the brothers Constantine (Cyril) 
and Methodius, who lived in the oth cent. They were Greeks of 
Thessalonica and no doubt had learned the language from the 
Slavs of the surrounding region, though their actual mission in 
863 was to Moravia. The language is the early form of the Slavic 
that came to be known as Bulgarian (cf . above) and hence is some- 
times called Old Bulgarian. 

Church Slavic is the earliest recorded form of Slavic and for a 
long time it was the only written or literary language among the 
Slavs, for whom it held the same position as Latin in the West. 
Moreover, while not identical with the primitive undifferentiated 
Slavic, it comes so near to reflecting this that it serves as the main 
representative of Slavic in comparative grammar, and is the foun- 
dation of Slavic linguistics. 

The other South Slavic languages, besides the Church Slavic 
and the modern Bulgarian, are Serbo-Croatian and the closely 
connected Slovenian, now united in the present Yugo-Slavia. 

The West Slavic languages are : Bohemian (Czechish) with the 
closely connected Slovak, now united in the present Czecho- 
slovakia; Polish in Poland; Wendish or Sorbian, spoken by a 
small Slavic enclave in Germany northeast of Dresden; some 
minor dialects, partly extinct. (After the Germanic migrations 
Slavs occupied the land as far west as the Elbe and even beyond, 
and in the time of Charlemagne all this region, including Berlin, 
Leipzig, etc., was still Slavic. Later it was gradually Germanized. 
Wendish is a surviving relic.) 

East Slavic is represented by Russian in its various forms, 
namely: Great Russian, the standard Russian; Little Russian or 
Ukrainian in the south; White Russian in the region adjacent to 
and partly in the present Poland. 

13. Several other languages, not included in the foregoing 
classification, are known from meager remains, only sufficient to 
show that they belong to the IE family. 

Phrygian is known, apart from proper names and glosses, from 
a few old inscriptions in an archaic Greek alphabet and some 
others of Christian times. It is believed that the Phrygians, with 
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the Trojans, and the later Armenians, were closely akin to the 
Thracians, constituting a Thraco-Phrygian group. 

(Most of the old languages of Asia Minor, as Lydian, Carian, 
Lycian, are not IE, but belong to a group or perhaps several 
groups, which it is convenient to call Anatolian.) 

Thracian is known from proper names and glosses, and there is 
one obscure inscription believed to be Thracian. Cf. above under 
Phrygian. 

Illyrian is known mainly from proper names. Languages for 
which Illyrian origin is claimed or disputed are Venetic and Mes- 
sapian in ancient Italy, Macedonian, and Albanian. 

Macedonian, that is, the native speech of the Macedonians as 
distinguished from the Attic kolvtj which they came to adopt as 
their official language, is known from proper names and rather 
numerous glosses in the Greek lexicographers. Their language 
was certainly not Greek in the sense of being a regular Greek dia- 
lect co-ordinate with the others. It may be regarded as a sort of 
detached Greek with independent development and mixture with 
Illyrian — or as Illyrian with Greek mixture. Which is the more 
fundamental relation cannot be determined from the scanty 
evidence. 

14. Tocharian. — This is a newly discovered IE language which 
has come to light in writings found in Eastern Turkestan 1 and 
dating from the 7th and 8th centuries a.d. It appears in two dia- 
lects known as A and B. The name Tocharian rests on the evi- 
dence that the language is that referred to in a MS as toxri, and 
the further identification with the Toxapoi (in Bactria) of Strabo, 
Skt. Tukhara-, Chin. Tu-ho-lo. The material is only partially pub- 
lished and interpreted, but its IE character is obvious and un- 
questioned. The remarkable fact, for a language in this region, 

1 The expeditions (British, French, German, etc.) which were conducted from 
1000 on in Eastern Turkestan and partly in the western provinces of China proper 
brought to light an astounding mass and variety of new linguistic material. The 
manuscripts represent three religions (Buddhist, Manichacan, and Christian), a 
dozen different languages or dialects, and a still greater variety of scripts. The lan- 
guages hitherto unknown are the Tocharian and two new Middle Iranian languages, 
Sogdian and Sacian (see above, 5). 
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is that the language is IE but not Indo-Iranian. In the treatment 
of the gutturals it goes with the "centum" group (cf. above, 1), 
and the vowel system is European rather than Aryan. 

15. Hittite. — The decipherment of the cuneiform records of the 
Hittites, whose empire in Asia Minor flourished about 1450-1200 
B.C., shows that their official language was one of IE descent, 
though with a large admixture of non-IE vocabulary. It pre- 
sumably is the language of conquerors of IE speech, mixed with 
that of the old native Hittite element, the "Proto-Hittite" or 
better distinguished simply as "Hattic", which is also preserved 
in some records. 

While the IE affinity of the official Hittite is now undisputed, a 
question has arisen as to the precise nature of the relationship — 
namely whether Hittite is co-ordinate with the other branches of 
the IE family, or whether, as some are convinced, it represents an 
offshoot from an early form of IE antedating the differentiation of 
the other branches, in which case one would refer the relationship 
to an IE-Hittite (or "Indo-Hittite", for short) period. Opinions 
on this point are still divided, and one must await the fuller ex- 
ploration of Hittite itself. The material is only partially pub- 
lished, and the grammatical analysis is in process of being worked 
out. 

GREEK 

OUTLINES OF THE EXTERNAL HISTORY 

16. Archaeological discoveries have carried back the history of 
Greek lands, in the matter of material civilization, to periods far 
antedating any written records and long before the arrival of the 
historical Greeks of IE speech. 

The population of the Neolithic Age, lasting till about 2500 B.C., 
is of unknown affinities, though presumably akin to that of the 
Danubian region. 

In the early period of the Bronze Age, about 2500-2000 B.C., 
known as Early Helladic in mainland Greece, Early Cycladic in 
the Cyclades, and Early Minoan in Crete, the population was, 
there is reason to believe, akin to that of Asia Minor, constituting 
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what is conveniently called Aegean. Many names are survivals 
from this period, notably those with -vd-, as Ttpws, -w0os, Kbpiv- 
dos, 'EpbfiavOos, etc., similar to the numerous wd-names of Asia 
Minor. 

Actual records of pre-Greek speech are found in outlying re- 
gions. The language of the undeciphered Cretan script was un- 
doubtedly pre-Greek, and some specimens of this script have been 
found in mainland Greece. There are three "Eteocretan" in- 
scriptions from eastern Crete written in the Greek alphabet, two 
of them as late as the 4th cent. B.C. An archaic inscription of 
Lemnos is in a form of Etruscan. 

Whether the Greek invasion began about 2000 B.C., correspond- 
ing to the break between the Early and Middle Helladic periods, 
or some centuries later is disputed. But it is reasonably clear and 
now pretty generally admitted that at least from the beginning of 
the Late Helladic, that is, the Mycenaean period (ca. 1600-1200 
B.C.), the dominant element of the population was Greek. This is 
indicated by working back from the historical period and allowing 
time for the prehistoric movements to be inferred from the rela- 
tions of the Greek dialects. For the Doric invasion of about the 
12th cent. B.C. was only the last of these prehistoric waves of 
Greek invasion, and must have been preceded by several centuries 
of Greek occupation. The identification of Hitt. Ahhiyawa with 
* , Axat/ r a (cf. 'Axcufot, whence L. Achivi), and of certain other 
proper names as Greek, in Hittite records of the 14th and 13th 
centuries B.C., is contested. But there are other reasons for believ- 
ing in the early Greek occupation of parts of Asia Minor and 
Cyprus. 

17. Some general characteristics of Greek. — From the time of the 
earliest records Greek appears, not as a unified language, but in 
numerous dialects. The differentiation of the larger dialect groups 
goes back to a remote period before the Greeks had entered 
Greece. Nevertheless there are many distinctive features com- 
mon to all the Greek dialects, from which is to be inferred a period 
of common development, a relatively unified Greek language. Of 
such general characteristics some involve retention of the old in 
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contrast to changes elsewhere, while others are innovations, and 
of these latter many are exclusively Greek while some have paral- 
lels elsewhere. Some of the most striking are as follows : 

Phonology. — Preservation in large measure of the old vowel 
system, with the old diphthongs (73.2), and of gradation (117 ff.); 
pitch accent, with special laws regarding position, recessive accent 
in finite verb (218-20) ; ap, pa and aX, Xa from IE f , / (114) ; a, av from 
IE n (115); prothetic vowel before init. p, etc. (106), three series 
and three orders of stops, the latter including voiceless aspirates 
(128-30); labials, dentals, and gutturals from IE labiovelars 
(151-53) ; c from IE init. s (161) and y (177) ; loss of intervocalic s 
(164); loss of IE y as a separate sound, its union with preceding 
consonant forming new groups (181 ff.), and its development 
initially in some words like dy, as in £vyoi> (177) ; change of r 
to a before t, though in part only dialectic (141) ; loss of final stops 
(211.i); change of final m to v (211.2). 

Inflection, word-formation, syntax. — System of five cases, with 
merging of the genitive and ablative, and of the dative, locative, 
and instrumental (228); dat. pi. in -<n (230. io); retention of IE 
dual (227); genitive absolute construction (abl. abs. in Latin, . 
loc. abs. in Sanskrit, dat. abs. in B alto-Slavic) ; pers. pron. pi. 
&ju/i€s, etc. (299); ^-stem forms in rts, rivos, etc. (309); re- 

tention of subjunctive and optative in distinctive uses (326), and 
of aorist and perfect in distinctive uses (327); Ac-perfect (406); 
aor. pass, in -rjVj-Brjv (401); o-0-forms in middle endings (394.5); 
masc. d-stems, especially -rds, -ttjs (484); productive type of 
nouns in -«us (452) ; formation of comparatives in -imp , -u*v (293) ; 
comparative and superlatives in -repos, -raros (294); great pro- 
ductivity in noun composition (516) and in varieties of denomina- 
tive verbs (363). 

Vocabulary {quoted in Attic forms). — els 'one' (313. i), \iy<a 
'say', 0£k<* 'wish', /3o6Xo/lhh 'choose', toUo) 'make', dSXarra 'sea', 
feVos 'stranger', dUrj 'right, legal action'. These and many others 
constitute a distinctive Greek vocabulary. 

18. External influence upon Greek. — The place names with -v6-, 
like Tipws, TipvvBos, KdpivBos, etc., have already (16) been noted 
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as survivals of the earlier Aegean occupation. The influence of 
this Aegean speech was doubtless considerable, at least in vocabu- 
lary, but cannot be proved in detail, since our knowledge of 
Aegean speech is so slight. The lack of a satisfactory IE ety- 
mology for a given Greek word is no proof that it is not of IE 
origin; it merely invites the suspicion that it may be a loanword. 
Nevertheless there are many common words, for articles of com- 
merce, plants, etc., and some titles (rvpavvos, &i>a$i, paai\evs), for 
which pre-Greek, Aegean origin is altogether probable. 

Phoenician influence was not limited to the alphabet, which 
was adopted by the Greeks from the Phoenician traders. Various 
words for articles of commerce, clothing, measures, etc., were 
adopted. But some words common to Greek, Latin, and Phoeni- 
cian, as those for 'wine', may be from a common Aegean source. 

Latin influence begins only in the Hellenistic period, and other 
influences much later, so that these have no bearing upon classical 
Greek. 

19. The Greeks of the heroic age, the period portrayed in 
Homer, were speakers of the "Old Hellenic" dialects representing 
the Attic-Ionic, the Aeolic, and the Arcadian-Cyprian groups, of 
which the last two have important characteristics in common and 
very probably represent divisions of a larger group co-ordinate 
with the first or Ionic in the wider sense. For a remoter priod, the 
assignment of these groups to a particular series of waves of mi- 
gration is somewhat speculative. But there are some grounds for 
the hypothesis that the earliest wave was the Ionic, covering 
Attica and the shores of the Saronic Gulf, and perhaps consider- 
able parts of central Greece and the Peloponnesus. However this 
may be, the situation in the period preceding the Doric invasion 
was as follows. 

Northern Greece beyond Attica and except in the far north- 
west was Aeolic — not only Thessaly and Boeotia which remained 
Aeolic in speech, with some West Greek admixture, but also 
Locris, Phocis, and southern Aetolia, as indicated by tradition, 
Mycenaean remains, and some linguistic evidence. Aeolic speech 
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was carried to Lesbos and the adjacent coast of Asia Minor, 
where it survived in its purest form. 

Most of the Peloponnesus was occupied by those whose speech 
survived the Doric invasion in the inland Arcadia. From the 
eastern Peloponnesus (the later Doric lands, not of course from 
the later Arcadia) it was carried to Cyprus, where it remained 
dominant, the dialects of Cyprus and Arcadia being most closely 
akin; also to Pamphylia, where it remained in a more mixed form; 
and to Rhodes, Crete, Thera, etc., where some scattered traces 
of it survived in its later Doric. There are also some survivals in 
the Doric of Laconia and Argolis. 

The West-Greek-speaking tribes were entirely out of the pic- 
ture in the heroic age, and presumably located in the northwest. 
The Doric invasion which followed was part of a general West 
Greek expansion, which affected northern Greece scarcely less than 
the Peloponnesus; and brought about a greatly changed distribu- 
tion of dialects — the one we know in the historical period. Phocis, 
Locris, and Aetolia became West Greek, and there is a strong 
West Greek admixture in Boeotian and Thessalian, so that these 
dialects share in some of the important West Greek characteris- 
tics (notably 5tSa>7t = 5t5axri, etc.), while retaining distinctive 
Aeolic characteristics. The West Greek admixture is greater in 
Boeotian than in Thessalian. In the Peloponnesus the dialects of 
Elis and Achaea are nearest to the Northwest Greek dialects of 
Locris and Phocis. Megara, Corinth, Argolis, Laconia, and Mes- 
senia became Doric. Doric speech was carried from Argolis and 
Laconia to Rhodes, Thera, Crete, etc., and the southern part of 
Asia Minor; from Corinth to Corey ra and the Acarnanian coast, to 
Sicily, etc. 

The relationship between the Doric and the Northwest Greek 
dialects is very close. In fact, the general characteristics of the 
Doric dialects as a whole are common also to the Northwest 
Greek, in other words are really West Greek. 

20. The classification of the Greek dialects has been indicated 
in the preceding paragraph, and is given in summary in the table 
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(2). We know these dialects mainly from the thousands of in- 
scriptions, rather than from Greek literature, which shows only a 
few of them and would give no idea of the actual linguistic di- 
versity. For Greece was as decentralized in language as in politics. 
As there was no unified Greece as a state, but only a number of 
city states and changing leagues, so there was no standard Greek 
language, but only a series of local dialects. Not only in early 
times, but also, in most parts of Greece, long after Attic had be- 
come the norm of literary prose, each state employed its own 
dialect, both in private monuments of internal concern and in 
those of a more external or interstate character, such as decrees in 
honor of foreigners, decisions of interstate arbitration, and, in 
general, communications between different states. Many of the 
dialects remained in common written use down till about 200 B.C., 
and some till the beginning of our era, though more or less mixed 
with Attic. How long they may have survived in spoken form, 
especially in remote districts, no one can say. Eventually they 
were replaced by the Koiv-q (22) both as the written and spoken 
language and from this is descended Modern Greek. The only 
exception is the present Tsaconian dialect, spoken in a small por- 
tion of Laconia, which is in part the offspring of ancient Laconian. 

21. The literary dialects are mainly the result of literary evolu- 
tion. They came to be characteristic of certain classes of litera- 
ture, and their role once established, the choice of one or the other 
usually depended upon this factor rather than upon the native 
dialect of the author. 

The language of Homer is Old Ionic, but with an admixture of 
undoubtedly Aeolic forms. These can only be explained as sur- 
vivals from an earlier period of Aeolic lays. There was to be sure 
some actual mixture of dialect in the region near the border of 
Aeolic and Ionic, as in Chios. But the mixture in Homer is of a 
very different kind and cannot possibly be regarded as reflecting 
any natural spoken dialect. It is a literary mixture. 

The Homeric language was closely imitated in all later epic 
poetry ; it was followed in the main by Hesiod and by the elegiac 
and iambic poets like the Ionian Archilochus, the Athenian Solon, 
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the Megarian Theognis, etc.; and to some extent it influenced all 
Greek poetry. 

Alcaeus and Sappho employed their native Lesbian, with some 
traces of epic forms. Their language was imitated by Theocritus 
in three of his idyls, and certain of their Lesbian forms were used 
by other lyric poets and even in the Doric choral lyric. 

The language of the choral lyric is Doric, whether the poet is 
a Boeotian like Pindar, or an Ionian like Simonides and Bac- 
chylides. This Doric, however, is not identical with any specific 
Doric dialect. It is rather a conventionalized Doric, an artificial 
composite, showing many of the general Doric characteristics, 
but with elimination of local features and with some admixture of 
epic and Lesbian forms. The language of Alcman is more nearly 
the local Laconian. A Sicilian literary Doric appears in the scanty 
fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and later in Theocritus. 
There are fragments of Doric prose by writers of Magna Graecia. 

Corinna of Tanagra, whose fame was scarcely more than local, 
used her native Boeotian. The Boeotian, Megarian, and Laconian 
dialects appear in crude caricature in Aristophanes. 

The earliest prose writers were the Ionic philosophers and his- 
torians of the 6th cent. B.C., and in the 5th cent, not only Herodo- 
tus, but Hippocrates of Cos, a Dorian, wrote in Ionic. In the 
meantime, with the political and intellectual supremacy of Athens, 
Attic had become the recognized language of the drama, and 
before the end of the 5th cent, was also employed in prose. The 
earlier prose writers as Thucydides, like the tragedians, avoided 
certain Attic peculiarities which were still felt as provincialism, as 
the native rr and pp {wpclttq), Upprjv) for which they used the <ra 
and pa of Ionic and the majority of dialects, whue later writers 
conformed to the Attic rr, pp. Attic became the established lan- 
guage of literary prose. 

22. Hellenistic Greek, or the Kotvrj, which was spread by the 
Macedonian conquests over a vast new territory and was perma- 
nently established in places which became leading centers of 
Greek civilization, is unquestionably based in the main upon Attic, 
with some Ionic influence (e.g. both rr and <r<r frequent). 
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But owing partly to the natural development of all living 
speech, even in Athens itself, and partly to its wide currency 
among non-Attic Greeks, this Hellenistic Greek became some- 
thing quite different from the Attic of the older Attic writers. 
"Atticism" was a protest against the innovations, an attempt to 
hold fast to the old Attic tradition and conform to the language 
of the great Attic writers. Lists were made of expressions which 
were to be approved as Attic as contrasted with those to be re- 
jected as Hellenistic. Thus "velp Kai vqxeadai 'Arrucol. Kokvfiffap 
"EWfives." The latter is the Modern Greek word for 'swim', and 
so in many other cases the Hellenistic words are those that sur- 
vived, just as the words disapproved by the Roman grammarians 
as vulgar are those that survive in the Romance languages. The 
language of the New Testament is Hellenistic Greek, with con- 
siderable variation in the degree of colloquialism. 

Hellenistic Greek is the source of Modern Greek. Many Latin 
words were adopted, some in the early centuries of Roman rule, 
others in the early Byzantine period when the court at Constanti- 
nople was Latin-speaking. In later times some Slavic and many 
Turkish words were borrowed. But mixture in vocabulary is 
common to most of the present European languages. There 
were also changes in pronunciation, in syntax, and in the meaning 
of words, similar to the changes that have taken place in the other 
European languages. The present spoken language is naturally 
quite different from ancient Greek, but it is its lineal descendant 
in the same sense that Italian is a modern form of Latin. 

23. The extent of Greek-speaking territory. — Long before iooo 
B.C. Greek speech covered the Greek mainland, the Aegean islands 
including Crete, the western coast of Asia Minor, Pamphylia on 
its southern coast, and a part of Cyprus. Before 500 B.C., after 
the period of western colonization, southern Italy and a large 
part of Sicily were Greek, and there were flourishing Greek 
colonies on the northern African coast (Cyrene, etc.) and on the 
Mediterranean coast of Gaul and Spain. Other colonies covered 
the northern coast of the Aegean and the shores of the Black Sea. 
The Macedonian conquests left some knowledge of Greek in some 
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even distant parts of the East, and Greek became the language of 
the educated classes in Syria, Palestine (so in the time of Christ, 
when the vernacular was Aramaic), and Egypt, where it remained 
the official language even under Roman domination. The Helleni- 
zation of interior Asia Minor belongs mainly to the Byzantine 
period. 

Southern Italy and Sicily, and the Greek colonies in Gaul and 
Spain, were eventually Romanized, but not fully until well into 
our era. After the Arab conquests the whole northern fringe of 
Africa and the lands on the eastern Mediterranean became Arabic 
in speech. Slavic peoples occupied much of the previously Hellen- 
ized Thrace and Macedonia. The Turkish conquests made Asia 
Minor Turkish in speech, except for the Greeks on the coast and 
in a few scattered communities in the interior, and in the last 
years these Greeks have been expelled. 

Thus the present Greek-speaking territory, except for the loss 
of the Asia Minor coast, is substantially what it was in the old 
Greek world before the western colonization and the Macedonian 
conquests. 

ITALIC. LATIN AND THE ITALIC DIALECTS 

OUTLINES OF THE EXTERNAL HISTORY 

24. In contrast to Greece, which in the historical period was a 
country of one language though many dialects, Italy was still a 
land of many languages — non-IE, IE but not of the Italic branch, 
and those that were sister languages to Latin but not dialects of it. 

Etruscan, the language of that people which had the most 
profound influence upon early Roman civilization, is certainly 
not IE, and there is increasing evidence that it is related to the 
old languages of Asia Minor and the pre-Greek "Aegean". The 
tradition of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans (Hdt. 1. 94) may 
be substantially true. There are about eight thousand Etruscan 
inscriptions, most of them mere epitaphs, but a few of some 
length. The force of certain suffixes and the meaning of a few 
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words are known, but the language as a whole still resists inter- 
pretation. 

Ligurian, along the Gulf of Genoa, is now believed to be IE, 
intermediate between Italic and Celtic. The linguistic material is 
very scanty — local and tribal names, together with the "Lepon- 
tic" inscriptions, from the region of the North Italian lakes, which 
probably represent a form of Ligurian. 

There are nearly two hundred short Venetic inscriptions from 
the land of the Veneti at the head of the Adriatic, and about as 
many Messapian from Calabria. Both are IE, and perhaps belong 
with Illyrian. A few short inscriptions from the region of Pi- 
cenum, erroneously called Old Sabellian, are unintelligible and 
of unknown relations. 

Celtic tribes, which poured in from the north and sacked Rome 
in the early 4th cent. B.C., settled in northern Italy, Gallia Cis- 
alpina. Greek colonies occupied nearly the entire southern portion 
of Italy, and this "Magna Graecia" remained Greek in speech 
until late times. 

25. The languages that constitute the Italic branch of the IE 
family fall into two distinct groups, Oscan-Umbrian and Latin- 
Faliscan. 

The Oscan-Umbrian group, so named from its two most im- 
portant members, includes also the minor dialects of central Italy, as 
Paelignian, Marrucinian, Vestinian, Volscian, Marsian, Sabine, etc. 

Oscan, though the name comes from the Campanian Oscans, 
was the language of all the Samnites. In one of the Samnite wars 
the Roman consul sent out spies acquainted with the Oscan lan- 
guage (Livy 10. 20). The Oscan inscriptions, over two hundred 
in number, are from Campania, Samnium, northern Apulia, 
Lucania, Bruttium, and some written by the Campanian Mamer- 
tines in Messana. Most of them date between 200 B.C. and the 
social war in 00-89 B.C. 

Umbrian is known mainly from the Iguvinian Tables, seven 
bronze tablets from the ancient Iguvium. They contain an ac- 
count of the ceremonies of the Atiedian Brothers, similar in gen- 
eral character to the Roman Acta Arvalium. 
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Oscan and Umbrian are written partly in the native Oscan and 
Umbrian alphabets, both derived from the Etruscan, and partly 
in the ordinary Latin alphabet, 1 a few Oscan inscriptions also in 
the Greek alphabet. 

26. Oscan-Umbrian has much in common with Latin, reflecting 
a period of common Italic development. The inflectional system 
is substantially the same in broad outlines and in many details: 
the same types of declension and conjugation; the merging of 
ablative and instrumental; extension of the ablative singular in 
-d from the o-stems^to the other declensions; partial fusion of i- 
stems and consonant-stems (going farther in Latin than in Oscan- 
Umbrian); use of the interrogative-indefinite pronoun as relative; 
fusion of aorist and perfect, and of subjunctive and optative; 
formation of imperfect indicative and imperfect subjunctive; 
the gerundive. In phonology, the change of the aspirates to 
fricatives (also Greek, but later) and especially of dh to /. In 
vocabulary, common words for 'say* as L. died, Osc. deicum (in 
other IE languages 'point out', and different words for 'say'), or 
'law' as L. lex, Qsc. ligud. 

27. There are many striking differences between Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin, in general more radical than those between 
the Greek dialects. Thus, to mention only a few : 

Phonology. — p and b in contrast to L. qu and v from the labio- 
velans (151, 162), as Osc. pis 'quis', Umbr. benust 'venerit'; re- 
tention of Italic medial / in contrast to L. b or d, as Umbr. tefe 
'tibi', Osc. m e f i a 1 'mediae*. 

Inflection. — Nom. pi. of a-stems in -as, of <?-stems in -6s; in- 
finitive in -onty as Osc. ezum y Umbr. erom 'esse'; different forma- 
tion of the future and the future perfect, as Umbr. ferest 'feret', 

1 In quoting Oscan and Umbrian it is customary to distinguish the forms written 
in the native alphabets and those written in the Latin alphabet by some difference in 
type, here as Osc. f a k i i a d 'faciat', but factud 'facito'. The signs i and u in 
Oscan words, as p i d 'quid', pud 'quod', transcribe certain differentiated forms 
of the letters i and u that denote differences in quality. Marks of quantity are not 
supplied, even where the length of the vowel is beyond question, as in Osc. gen. sg. 
ei tuas (cf. L. pater famili&s), gen. pi. egmasum (L. -drum). 
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benust 'venerit'; an /-perfect and others, but none corresponding 
to the L. vi-perfect. 

Vocabulary. — her- 'velle', touta- 'civitas, populus', medes- 'ius', 
pur- 'ignis', tier- 'vir, princeps\ 

Oscan is the most conservative of all the Italic dialects, and is 
rivaled only by Greek in the retention of the inherited vowel 
system with the diphthongs intact. 

28. Faliscan, the language of the district of Falerii in south- 
eastern Etruria, is known from a number of short inscriptions. It 
is closely related to Latin. 

Latin, though in name the language of Latium, is in reality, as 
we know it, the language of the city of Rome. There were other 
local dialects in Latium, of which we have some indications in the 
case of Praeneste and Lanuvium. 

29. The earliest Latin is that of some inscriptions, but this ma- 
terial is very meager, almost insignificant compared to what we 
have for Greek. The oldest is that on the gold fibula from Prae- 
neste, of about 6oo B.C., reading Manios med fhefhaked Numasioi 
'Manius made me for Numerals'. The forum inscription of about 
500 B.C. is so fragmentary that only a few words are certain. The 
Duenos inscription of the 4th(?) cent. B.C. is a puzzle. There are 
many short inscriptions of the 3d cent. B.C. The earliest inscrip- 
tion of considerable length, and the most important one for 
Early Latin, is the Senatus consul turn de Bacchanalibus (SC de 
Bacch.) of 186 B.C. 

The literary remains of Early Latin comprise the fragments of 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Ennius, the prose of the elder 
Cato, and the comedies of Plautus and Terence. 

30. Expansion of Latin. — The spread of the Latin language 
followed, at longer or shorter interval, the advance of the Roman 
power. It first displaced the local dialects of the rest of Latium 
and those of the neighboring Sabines, Aequians, Marsians, 
Volscians, etc., later the Umbrian, Etruscan, Venetic, Celtic, etc., 
later still the Oscan, and last of all the Greek in the south. By 
100 B.C. Italy was mainly of Latin speech, except for the Oscan 
and Greek in the south. But already before this, Latin had been 
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carried beyond Italy by the Roman conquests — to Spain, south- 
ern Gaul, Ulyria. In these and the lands later occupied Latin 
displaced the native languages, except in the East where Greek 
with its old prestige held its own. 

31. Vulgar Latin. — The Latin spoken over this vast Romanized 
territory was not the formal Latin of the classical writers. It was 
the more colloquial, popular, or vulgar Latin, which shows itself 
to some extent in Plautus and Terence, and, after being sub- 
merged in the classical period, reappears in Petronius, who ex- 
hibits it intentionally, and in various writers of the early Christian 
centuries, who reveal it unintentionally. 

Among the more important of these sources are: some of the 
early Christian Fathers, as Tertullian ; the older Latin versions of 
the Bible, the so-called Itala, preceding the vulgate; a veterinary 
treatise, the Mulomcdicina Chironis; the Peregrinatio ad loca 
sancta of the Spanish (?) nun Aetheria, written in the late 4th 
cent. a.d. (or, some think, the 6th); the Historia Francorum of 
Gregory of Tours ; various chronicles and documents of the Mero- 
vingian period in France. 

The authors of these works did not deliberately choose to write 
in colloquial as contrasted with classical Latin. Gregory of Tours 
apologized for his ignorance of correct Latin. Even the scribes of 
the Merovingian formulae, some of them a hopeless jumble for 
the Latinist, were trying to write as good Latin as they could. 
There is no document before the emergence of French, Italian, 
etc., which can be trusted as a full and faithful representation of 
the current vulgar Latin speech. The latter merely shows through, 
but that it does unmistakably. Confusion of spelling discloses the 
changes in pronunciation. The main skeleton of Latin structure! 
remains, but cases are often confused, prepositional phrases en- J 
croach on the old genitive and dative, and periphrastic expres-j 
sions for tenses and moods begin to appear. Changes in the mean- ■ 
ing of words, anticipating their modern uses, are conspicuous,; 
such as mitto 'throw, put' (cf. Fr. mettre, It. mettere) demoror 
'dwell' (cf. Fr. dcmcurcr), etc. 

In the time of Charlemagne the knowledge of literary Latin was 
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revived, and from this time on the written Latin, though far 
from classical, is much less instructive for vulgar Latin than that 
of the preceding period. 

32. This Vulgar Latin, from which the Romance languages 
have sprung, is conveniently so called, to distinguish it from the 
classical Latin. But it is not to be pictured too precisely, as if it 
were the Latin of a single social class and the same everywhere. 
It was, rather, a composite of the speech of all classes, and subject 
to growing local differences, but always more or less influenced by 
the literary language. 

The fact that the countries were Romanized at widely different 
periods, so that the Latin first carried to Spain was different from 
that carried to other regions by the later conquests, or again that 
the peoples of the different countries were of diverse speech, have 
been considered by some scholars as the fundamental factors in 
the differentiation of the Romance languages. In theory they 
might well be so, but there is little concrete evidence to support 
this. The assumption of an early development of markedly dis- 
tinct African Latin, Spanish Latin, etc., has proved largely illu- 
sory. It appears rather that, owing to the extensive intercourse 
between all parts of the empire and the centralizing influence of 
the Roman organization, the language remained fairly uniform 
during the first centuries of our era. 

It was after the virtual collapse of the Western Empire about 
a.d. 400, when it was overrun by invaders, when there was no 
longer any strong centralizing force and knowledge of literary 
Latin became almost extinct, that the tendencies toward linguis- 
tic variation had full sway. Not a few languages at first but a 
great number of dialects emerged. 

33. By new centralizing forces, political and ecclesiastical, 
larger groups were formed, and within these, from dialects of re- 
gions enjoying political or intellectual supremacy, arose the great 
literary languages — French from the dialect of Paris, Italian from 
that of Florence, Spanish from that of Castile. In the south of 
France, Provencal gained the position of a literary language and 
for centuries resisted the domination of French. In Spain, Cata- 
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lan resists the domination of (Castilian) Spanish and is reckoned 
a distinct language. Portugal remained outside the political uni- 
fication of the rest of Spain, and so developed its own literary and 
national language. The Rhaeto-Roman dialects in parts of present 
Switzerland and northeastern Italy are a series of numerous dia- 
lects which cannot be reckoned as either French or Italian dialects, 
and of which some are used locally as written languages, as 
Romansh, Upper and Lower Engadine, Ladin, Friulian. 

Rumanian reflects not so much the short-lived Roman occupa- 
tion of Dacia as the much longer and more intensive Romaniza- 
tion of Illyria. The Romanized inhabitants were submerged by 
the invading Slavs and adopted a vast number of Slavic words. 
Rumanian was not written until the 16th cent, a.d., and then in 
the Slavic (Cyrillic) alphabet, which was not finally replaced by 
the Latin alphabet until 1873. In spite of the strong Slavic ad- 
mixture in the vocabulary, the language is clearly a derivative of 
Latin, and is of especial interest to the student of vulgar Latin be- 
cause, in contrast to the western Romance languages, it was com- 
pletely cut off from influence of the literary Latin until modern 
times. 

Besides the language of present Rumania (called more specif- 
ically Daco-Rumanian), a .form of Rumanian is spoken by the 
Vlachs in the northern part of present Greece. 

The Latin of the Dalmatian coast also developed into a special 
dialect, of which a relic survived in the island of Veglio until 1898. 

The various forms of Rumanian, the Dalmatian, and the large 
Latin element in Albanian, together represent the Latin as it de- 
veloped in the Balkan region. 

34. External influence upon Latin. — The earliest influence, in 
language as in civilization, was that of the neighboring Etruscan. 
The name of Rome is thought by many scholars to be of Etruscan 
origin, though the evidence is by no means conclusive. An Etrus- 
can medium is probably an important factor in the transmission 
of the alphabet (69) , and certainly in the distortion of a number 
of Greek words, especially proper names (cf. G. Tavviirj^-qs, Etr. 
Catmite, L. Catamitiis). L. persona seems to be a derivative, 
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through a denom. * personate, of a * per so, -dnis, from an Etr. 
<j>ep(Tv which appears written beside a masked figure, this <t>ep<rv 
being possibly a mutilation of G. -KpbawKov. Etruscan origin is for 
one or another reason, for example the form of the suffix, probable 
in the case of a number of Latin words, where with our slight 
knowledge of the Etruscan vocabulary it is not possible to point 
to the Etruscan form. 

By far the most extensive and persistent influence was the 
Greek. Many words were borrowed at a very early period by way 
of commerce or from the Greeks of Magna Graecia, often in a 
form earlier than that familiar in literary Greek and early enough 
to take part in certain Latin phonetic changes. Thus G. *lK<uf a 
(Ikala) became *olaivd > oliva (80.6), 'Axatfoi Achivi, r&kavrov 
talentum (110. i), etc. The early loanwords generally reflect the 
a of Doric, etc., as mdchina from /xaxayd not Att.-Ion. Mxavy. In 
the later period literary Latin is full of words borrowed from 
literary Greek, and the influence extends to syntax and style. 

A few Latin words are shown by their forms to be borrowed 
from some dialect of the Oscan-Umbrian group, as bos 'ox', popina 
bookshop' beside coquina (156.6), rufus 'red' beside ruber (140). 

There are several of Celtic origin, notably for various kinds of 
vehicles, as carrus, raeda, petorritum, carpentum, etc. There are 
some of Germanic origin in late Latin, as burgus l castle\ 

SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF 
LINGUISTIC HISTORY 

35. The history of language is one of change. Every living lan- 
guage is in process of change, imperceptible at a given moment, 
but conspicuous when one compares different periods. The change 
may be in the form of words, in their meaning, or in structure. 

Changes in form are due mainly to certain regular phonetic 
processes affecting the speech sounds, but also in part to the ana- 
logical influence of other words. To understand the former, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the mechanism of speech 
and the classification of speech sounds. 
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MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF SPEECH SOUNDS 

36. Speech sounds (hereafter called simply "sounds") are vi- 
brations of air produced by the organs of speech (their genetic 
aspect) and perceived by the organs of hearing (their acoustic 
aspect). The production and perception are co-ordinated through 
the motor and auditory centers in the brain, and it is this com- 
bined mental image which is the element of continuity in the his- 
tory of a sound. For the sound once uttered vanishes. When we 
speak of the change of a given sound, as of a to 0, as if it had an 
independent life of its own, we are merely employing a convenient 
figure of speech. 

It is the genetic aspect that is the main basis of the classifica- 
tion of sounds and will be considered in the following. 

The number of distinct sounds that can be produced by the 
organs of speech is infinite, and those actually employed in lan- 
guage would run to many hundreds. But in any one language 
there is only a limited number, usually between the limits of thirty 
and sixty. These are the pattern sounds or "phonemes' ' of the 
particular language. 

37. The lungs, controlled by the chest and abdominal muscles, 
act like bellows and furnish the stream of air. This passes up 
through the windpipe to the chamber at the top, the larynx, in 
which are situated the vocal cords, and hence to the mouth and 
nose, which act as resonance chambers of variable shape. 

The vocal cords are not like violin strings, but are the edges of 
two folds of membrane, more like the edges of flaps of rubber. 
They may be drawn together and made tense by muscular action, 
so that they are set in vibration. In breathing they are left open, 
and in the production of some sounds they are equally inactive, 
while in others they vibrate. According as there is or is not vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords, sounds are classified as "voiced" ("so- 
nant") or "voiceless" ("breathed", "surd"). The vowels are 
voiced, and so usually the liquids and nasals. The stops and 
fricatives (cf. below), including the sibilants, occur in pairs, 
voiceless (also with stronger aspiration) and voiced (also with 
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weaker aspiration), as English p:b, t'.d,f:v, s:s, etc. The vibra- 
tion can be felt by putting one's finger on the "Adam's apple", or 
more clearly through the skull when the ears are covered tight by 
the hands. Contrast the s of sin with the z of zero, each pro- 
nounced by itself without following vowel. 

The vocal cords are also subject to alterations in length and 
tensity, with consequent variation in the frequency of vibrations- 
These constitute differences in pitch (tone, intonation), which in 
our own current speech (as distinguished from song) are observed 
mainly in sentence modulation, as in the rising tone of interroga- 
tion, but in some languages as ancient Greek and Sanskrit are the 
dominant elements of word-accent. 

Apart from the action of the vocal cords, the distinguishing 
characteristics of our sounds are the result of overtones produced 
in the resonance chambers of the mouth or nose. Of these two the 
less important and the simpler is the nose. This functions only in 
the nasal sounds produced when the nasal passage is left open. If 
the stream of air is cut off in the mouth and issues only through 
the nose we have nasal stops like m or n. If the air issues through 
both nose and mouth we have nasal vowels as in French. The 
nose is a rigid chamber, not subject to alteration in shape, and the 
difference between the various nasal sounds is caused by different 
mouth positions. 

In distinction from the nasals, all other sounds are "oral". The 
nasal passage, open in breathing, is cut off by raising the velum or 
soft palate, and the mouth alone acts as the resonance chamber. 
Owing to the mobility of the jaws, lips, and especially the tongue, 
the chamber of the mouth may assume a great variety of shapes, 
resulting in as many different sounds. 

Of the consonants some are formed with complete closure, by 
which the stream of air is wholly blocked, followed by a sudden 
release of the breath, as, for example, p with closure of the lips. 
These are called "stops" ("explosives", "mutes"). The nasal con- 
sonants are stops, so far as concerns the passage of the breath 
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through the mouth (the closure is the same for m as for p), but 
the flow of breath through the nose is continuous. 

The release may be followed by an added puff of breath, as in 
uphill. Then we have aspirated stops (aspirates). Our English 
initial stops in words like pen are distinctly aspirated by com- 
parison with the French. 

Others are formed with close approximation (not complete 
closure) and resulting friction, as / with friction between the lower 
lip and upper teeth. These are called 1 'fricatives" (' "spirants"). 

The distinctions so far made, as stop, fricative, nasal, voiceless, 
or voiced, may be conveniently called "orders", as contrasted 
with the "series" (or "classes") depending upon the position 
where the closure or friction takes place. 

Between lips and throat there is a continuous range of possible 
points of contact. A rough division of this into three main areas 
and the recognition of three series, labial, dental, and guttural 
(palatal), is the general basis of classification, and sufficient for 
some languages. But labials include bilabials, as p, b, m, and 
labiodentals, as /, v. The dental stops, /, d, differ considerably in 
different languages, as the French, which are pure dentals, from 
the English in which the tongue touches the gums back of the 
teeth; and sometimes there are two distinct series in the same 
language, as in Sanskrit. The area back of the dental is the most 
extensive, and "guttural", used here as the general term, covers 
the greatest diversity. There is some difference between the 
gutturals of English card and kin, much more between those of 
German kann and Kind or dock and ich, and frequently one must 
recognize two distinct guttural series, a front ("palatal", "prae- 
palatal") and back ("velar"). 

• The series as represented in English are then : 

Labials. — The bilabial stops, voiceless p, voiced b; the labio- 
dental fricatives, voiceless /, voiced v; the nasal m. 

Dentals. — The stops, voiceless /, voiced d; the (interdental) 
fricatives, written th, voiceless in thin, voiced in then; the nasal n. 

Gutturals. — The stops, voiceless k, c (as in cat), voiced g (as in 
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get); the guttural nasal [tj], x as in ink [ink], 1 finger [fing8(r)], ring 
[rin]. There is no guttural fricative, of which German ch is an 
example. 

The "sibilants" form a special class of fricatives and are so 
named from their acoustic character, rather than from the manner 
of production. In the voiceless s of sin and the voiced z of zero 
(often written s as in rose) the tongue forms a narrow channel 
through which the breath is projected onto the teeth, with a re- 
sulting hissing sound. In the voiceless [§] of shake, sure and the 
voiced [z] of azure, the channel is broader and the stream of air 
more spread out. 

The "liquids", as the term is now applied (it has no precise 
descriptive value), are / and r. The / is produced by touching the 
tip of the tongue to the palate, leaving openings at the sides 
through which the breath passes. For the r the sides of the tongue 
form the contact, leaving a channel down the middle through 
which the breath passes over the tip of the tongue. But in both 
there are several variable factors, and there is the greatest variety 
among the /- and r-sounds of different languages. 

The vowels are produced without closure or friction. Their 
differences depend upon the various shapes of the resonance 
chamber caused by the position of the lips and tongue. The lips 
may be rounded or unrounded. The tongue may be raised high in 
the front of the mouth or in the back, or it may lie flat; its position 
may be intermediate. Hence vowels are distinguished as rounded 
or unrounded, and by extremes as front or back and as close 
(high) and open (low). Thus the u of pull is a close (high) back 
rounded vowel, while the i of pit is a close (high) front unrounded 
vowel. The French u and the German u are front rounded vowels. 
Open and close are relative terms and one speaks of an open or 
close o or an open or close e. 

1 Here and in the following square brackets are sometimes used to enclose pho- 
netic transcriptions (in accordance with a current practice), but the brackets are 
omitted where there seems to be no danger of ambiguity. 

The symbols are mostly those of the International Phonetic Association, now 
widely employed. But [y], not [j], for the y of yet; [ii], not [y], for the Fr. u; [S] 
and [z] for the sibilants of ship, azure; the macron for length of vowels. 
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The semivowels, w of wet and y of yet, are produced with vir- 
tually the same position as the vowels u and i, but with a rapid 
glide to the following vowel, so that they have the function of 
consonants. 

The h is merely a strong breathing. There is no independent 
mouth position, which is that of the coming vowel. 

38. A classification of the Greek and Latin sounds is given 
here for further illustration of the preceding. More detailed 
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statements regarding Greek and Latin pronunciation will be 
made in various parts of the phonology, for example, on the 
qualitative difference between long and short vowels in 96, 97. 

VARIETIES OF PHONETIC CHANGE 

39. According to the relation between the earlier and later 
sound, without regard to any special conditions governing the 
change, the following types of phonetic change may be noted: 

VOWELS 

x. Change in quantity. Lengthening and shortening of vowels. 

2. Changes in quality, as 

Rounding, as a>6 in NE home from OE ham, a to open o [o] in NE all, 

water, a>u in L. occupd. 
Unrounding, as u>[A] in NE but (in contrast to pull). 
Fronting, as Fr. u in lune from L. luna, or Att. u. If fronting is followed 

by unrounding the result is t, as in the modern pronunciation of G. v. 
Raising (low to high, or open to close), as d>[u\ and a>[I] in NE doom, 

meet; (raising and fronting) a>[e] in NE name, G. d>Att.-Ion. ij, L. 

a>e, i in acceptus, accipio. 
Lowering (high to low, or close to open), as c>[a] (before r) in heart 

(cf. NHG Ucrz), parson (from L. persona), G. dial. xarApa=7raT€pa. 

3. Change of diphthongs to monophthongs, as in L. oinos>unus, deico> 
died, Gmc. *ainas (cf. Goth, ains) >OE an 'one'. 

4. Change of monophthongs to diphthongs, as OE i, £>[ai], [au] in NE 
mine, mouse. 

CONSONANTS 

5. Change in series, as in NE laugh (cf. NHG lachen), Osc. pod=L. quod. 
Rum. lapte from L. lacte. 

6. Change in order, as b>p in L. scriptus (scribd), p>m in L. somnus 
(from *swepnos), p>b>v in Fr. rive (from L. ripa). The Germanic shift 
of stops ("Grimm's Law") consists of changes in order within the same 
series, as p>f, bh>b, b>p, t>[6), dh>d, d>t, etc. (133). 

7. Change in order and series, as in Italic dh>th>[6] >f (I29.3). 
s>z>r ("rhotacism", 166). 

8. Among other consonant changes are l>r or r>l (mostly dissimilation, 
40.9). 

s > h, as in G. €irrd:L. septem (161). 
y>h, as in G. fjirap-.L. iecur (177). 
gh>h, as in L. veho:G. 6\os (148). 
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The change of any consonant to A is really its loss (that is, the elimina- 
tion of its distinctive articulation) with merely its breath impulse remain- 
ing. This too may be lost, as the h from original intervocalic s in Greek 
(166) and eventually the initial h (168). 

40. According to various special conditions under which the 
change takes place the following types are important: 

VOWELS 

1. Vowel quantity affected by following c onsonants, as in Latin lengthening 
before ns, etc. (99), shortening before nt, etc. (100), or in English length- 
ening before Id (OE old > did >NE old). 

2. Vowel quality affected by following or preceding consonants, as L. e>i 
before n+guttural (79.i), o>u before nc, mb, etc. (82.i), e>o after sw 
(80. 2), NE a>[o] before //, etc., or after w (call, water). 

3. Anaptyxis. — This term (ipAirTufis 'unfolding') is commonly applied to 
the evolution of a vowel out of certain consonant groups, mostly such as 
contain a liquid or nasal, as in L. *poclom> pocolom, poculum (107), Osc 
aragetud from *argentdd, NE Henry in three syllables, as often in 
Shakespeare. 

4. Syncope, that is, total loss of a vowel, in unstressed syllables, as in L. 
dexter, caldus, nec (108). When it is a final vowel that is lost, this is also 
called "apocope". 

5. Weakening of vowels in unstressed syllables, as in L. adigd, comprimo 
(109), or in the unstressed syllables of NE human, purpose [9], added, 
honest, image [lax «*). 

6. Assimilation of vowels in adjacent syllables, as in L. nihil from *ne-hil 
(79.2). The German "umlaut" in Mann, pi. Manner; Golt, pi. Goiter; 
Fuchs, pi. Fiichse, is partial assimilation, namely fronting before 
the front vowel of the next syllable. So in NE man, pi. men; goose, 
pi. geese; mouse, pi. mice (OE mils, pi. mys), where the vowel of the second 
syllable, to which that of the first was partially assimilated, was later 
lost. 

a. The Greek "epenthesis" in paivui from *Paviu>, xalpwfrom *xoptw (188) is 
somewhat similar, but here it is only the consonantal t that has this effect on 
the preceding vowel. 

CONSONANTS 

7. Consonant affected by following vowel, as G. t ><r before t (141). So the 
"palatalization" of a guttural before a front vowel, often with its further 
development to [tS], [s] or [ts], [s], as in It. cento, Ft. cent, etc., from L. 
centum, or in NE chin, cheese (cf. NHG Kinn, Ktise). 
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8. Assimilation of consonants 

1) Of contiguous consonants 

a) Assimilation of the first to the second, best described as "anticipa- 
tory", but commonly called "regressive" (because the action is 
regressive, that of the second upon the first). 

L. *scribtos (scrtbd) > scriptus (assim. in order only, "partial") > 

It. scritto (in series also, "complete"). 
IE *swepfios>L. satnnus ("partial") >It. sonno "complete"). 

b) Assimilation of the second to the first, commonly called "progres- 
sive" (because the action is progressive). G. *dX#>s > &XXos, L. 
*ferse>ferre, *velse>velle. 

2) Of non-contiguous consonants 

a) Regressive: IE *pej)q w e (Skt. panea) >L. *quenque, quinque. 
IE *peq w d (Skt. pac-)>L. *quequd, coqud. 

OFr. cercher (whence NE search) > Fr. chercher. 

b) Progressive: Skt. \asin- (cf. NHG Hase)>qaqin. 

9. Dissimilation of consonants, mostly of non-contiguous consonants, espe- 
cially liquids. 

a) Regressive, change (or sometimes loss) of former. Dissim. of aspirates 
in G. ti077/u, etc. (132). 

L. quinque >vn\g. L. cinque (Fr. cinq, etc.). 
G. *dX7aX&>s (6X705) >apya\kos. 
L. peregrinus >\a.te pdegrinus (cf. NE pilgrim). 
G. 0parpid>dial. </>arpld (loss). 

b) Progressive, change (or sometimes loss) of latter. G. Ke^>aXaX7(d 
(&X70S) > later Ke<t>a\apyia. L. *Fldraria (from *Fldsdsia) >Fldralia. 
ME marbre (Fr. marbre from L. marmor) >NE marble. G. fpi\Tpa.> 
dial. fprjTa (loss). 

10. Transposition of consonants 

1) Of contiguous consonants 

G. (*ti-tk-w redupl. pres. like yL-yv-opai) >tUtu). L. *vepsa>vespa, 
like OE waeps >NE wasp. OE dscian and acsian, NE ask and dial. 
ax. 

Cf. the transposition of liquid and vowel. OE pridda>NE third, L. 
formdticum> Ft. frontage, G. irpSri >dial. irbpn. 

2) Of non-contiguous consonants 

G. *<rireKTop.ai (cf. L. specid)>aKeTTTOfjiaL, late L. parabola>Sp. 
palabra. 

1 1 . Development of new consonant out of certain groups. G. *avp6s > 6lv 6p6s, 
*a-npoTos> d/i/3 poros (201. 1). L. *emlos (emo) >emptus, *sumsi {sumo) > 
sumpsi (195). L. camera (with syncope) >Fr. chambre (NE chamber), 
OE punor, gen. punres>NE thunder, vulg. L. essere (with syncope) > 
OFr. estre (Fr. Ure). 
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12. Loss of consonant in group. G. *yeypb<j>odai>yeypa<i>dat,, *5l8o.k(tkc I )> 
5i66.(tk<j), L. quinctus>quintus, *lorctos (torqued)> tortus. NE castle, 
hasten, with / lost in pronunciation. 

13. Haplology, loss of one of two successive similar syllables. G. a.n<i>i<t)op€vs 
(Horn.) >d/z0op€us, L. *semi-modius>semodius, late L. iddlolatria (from 
G. tlicoXo-XaTptia) >idolatria (NE idolatry). 

14. Changes in external combination ("sentence combination", "sandhi"). 
Many changes are conditioned by the relation of a word to the rest of 
the sentence. The same word may show differences of form according 
as it is emphatic or unemphatic or according to the preceding or follow- 
ing word. Thus OE dn 'one' (the numeral), when unemphatic and used 
for the indefinite article, became an and this again gives the "sentence 
doublets" NE an and a according as the next word begins with a vowel 
or consonant. Here belong such matters as elision, crasis, and the change 
of final consonant in combination with the initial of the following word. 
There is much of all this in colloquial speech, only a small part of which 
is commonly represented in the writing. Cf. the pronunciation of this 
year, don't you with the same consonant changes that are observed in the 
interior of a word in mission, nature; or the pronunciation of and as [«] 
in bread and butter; or the French "liaison", as vous [vu] but vous [vuz] 
avez. 

a. There is a great difference in the degree to which such changes are noted 
in the written language. In classical Sanskrit they were brought to a rigid 
system which must have been highly artificial. In the Celtic languages certain 
mutations of consonants are regularly observed, as W. pen 'head' interchanging, 
according to the preceding word, with ben, phen (pronounced fen) and mhen. 
But in general such changes are most frequently indicated in the older and 
cruder writings, and in the gradual standardization of a written language the 
tendency has been to disregard such variations in the form of a word and estab- 
lish a single spelling. This process may be observed in detail in comparing 
Greek inscriptions of different periods (cf. 214.6). 

PHONETIC LAWS. SCOPE, REGULARITY, AND 
CAUSES OF PHONETIC CHANGE 

41. Scope. — Phonetic laws are not to be understood as laws of 
universal validity like certain physical laws. There are no such 
laws applicable to all languages or even to all periods of the same 
language, though of course many changes do recur in different 
languages and periods. The phonetic laws are merely empirical 
formulae of observed regularity in a given language or dialect at 
a given period. Even with this limitation they differ in scope, 
some being generic and others conditioned. 
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Generic changes are the sweeping changes not subject to more 
special conditions, like that of OE a to 6 in NE home, bone, stone, 
etc., or of G. a to Ion. rj. 

Conditioned changes are those subject to special conditions of 
surrounding sounds, position (as initial, medial, final), accent, 
etc., like those surveyed in 40 and many others. 

42. Regularity. — The phonetic changes, whether generic or 
conditioned (but always within the same language or dialect 
and period), show a remarkable regularity, far greater than can 
be observed in any other phase of linguistic development or any- 
where else in the domain of humanistic studies. This is evident 
from the mere fact that the great majority of phonetic changes 
need not be given for a particular word only, but can be stated in 
formulae that cover whole masses of words. The progression of 
stops in Germanic ("Grimm's Law") is only an especially con- 1 
spicuous and large-scale example of the "laws", named after their 
discoverers or more often nameless, that are observed in the 
historical study of all languages. — - 

The famous postulate of the "invariability of the phonetic 
laws", that is, that the phonetic laws as such under like conditions 
are without exceptions, is now less fervidly discussed than in the 
years following its first assertion (by Leskien in 1876). The factors 
involved in "like conditions" are more complicated than was 
once realized. Nevertheless, this postulate may still be main- 
tained as essentially true, and in any case has served its purpose 
as a protest against the assumption of casual, mere chance, ex- 
ceptions, and as a working hypothesis guiding procedure. Great 
progress has been made, and continues, in the explanation of 
apparent irregularities. Many such still remain unexplained, and 
in this book in many instances it has been thought preferable 
merely to state the apparently conflicting facts rather than to 
repeat complicated and doubtful explanations. But this is not to 
doubt that there should be some explanation. 

43. Cause of phonetic change. — Why does a sound change at all 
and why does it change in one direction rather than in another? 
As is so often the case in other branches of science, what seems to 
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the layman the simplest question, one to which a prompt and pre- 
cise answer is expected, may be the most difficult. There is in fact 
no generally accepted single cause of phonetic change. There are 
various theories, various alleged causes, of which one or another 
may be regarded by certain scholars as the dominant one, but no 
one of which is an adequate, compelling cause. 

The geographical theory, influence of climate. — This is an old and 
popular view, but without scientific support. The same phonetic 
changes that have been attributed, with some plausibility in an 
individual case, to a warm or cold climate or to a mountainous or 
flat country, respectively, are observed to occur also under the 
opposite conditions. Furthermore, countless phonetic changes 
have occurred where there was no change of geographical con- 
ditions. 

The ethnographic or substratum theory: — Certain changes have 
been attributed to the retention of native speech habits after a 
people has adopted a new language, as in the case of the adoption 
of Latin by the Celtic-speaking Gauls. This is plausible in theory, 
but there is scarcely a bit of concrete evidence for such direct 
influence that is generally accepted. Some more indirect effect 
upon the adopted language, from the inherited temperament of 
the people adopting it, may be assumed. But the influence of 
national temperament upon language, while one feels that there 
must be such influence, is something too vague to be definitely 
proved. Many of the suggestions along this line are romantic and 
fantastic, as when certain changes are attributed to a certain peo- 
ple's love of liberty (why not all changes and among all peoples?). 
Whatever kernel of truth there may be in the substratum theory, 
its scope is certainly exaggerated by those who make it the pri- 
mary factor in phonetic change. Countless changes have occurred * 
in periods of a language when no racial mixture could be involved. 

There are various theories connected with the acquisition of 
language by children. But there is no substantial evidence that 
the permanent phonetic changes originate with children. 

The ease theory, economy of effort. — This is the most seductive 
theory, since it contains an element of truth that is open to every- 
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one's observation. Many of the conditioned changes, such as the 
assimilation of consonants, are plainly in the direction of easier 
co-ordination, a less abrupt shift of articulation. But even here 
it is no compelling cause. L. octo gives It. otto, but the ct was 
pronounced without difficulty by the Romans for hundreds of 
years and has not been assimilated in the other Romance lan- 
guages (though undergoing various other changes, as in Fr. huit, 
Sp. ocho, Rum. opt), and in G. 6ktu (now bxrdo) the guttural has 
remained unassimilated for thousands of years. For the generic 
changes, which move in every direction and sometimes through a 
complete cycle (cf. NHG Vater, with change of original />/>>$> 
d>t), there is no tangible ground for assuming easier articulation. 

WRITING AND ITS RELATION TO SPEECH 

44. Writing has its ultimate origin in art, in the crude pictures 
which sprang from the impulse to artistic expression in prehistoric 
man. The use of pictures to convey messages or record events was 
adventitious, and picture writing arose independently in different 
parts of the earth. It was extensively employed by the American 
Indians and was understood by those of different tribes, being 
quite independent of the spoken language. 

For in pure picture writing the picture stands for an object or 
idea, and not the word for it in any particular language. So long 
as this relation holds, whether or not the pictorial form remains 
obvious, it is an ideogram. But the sign may come to be felt as 
representing the familiar word for the idea, and the ideogram be- 
comes a phonogram. Thus a crude picture of the sun in the heav- 
ens will conve^rthe same idea, no matter whether one's own word 
for it is sun, sol, rjXtos, or what not. It may be conventionalized 
and lose all resemblance to the object, and still remain an ideo- 
gram for the sun. When it comes to be felt as representing the 
group of sounds making up the word for it in a given language, 
namely, if we take the English word for illustration, [sAn], it is 
now a phonogram. But as a pure phonogram for [sAn] it is am- 
biguous, as it may represent sun or son. To determine which, one 
must combine with the phonogram a determinative or classifier, 
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for example a "heavenly body" determinative for sun or a "human 
being" determinative for son. Such a combination of phonograms 
and determinatives is characteristic of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Assyrian cuneiform, and Chinese writing. 

The evolution of the phonogram from the ideogram is the most 
significant step in the history of writing, the one which first brings 
writing into relation to speech. The syllabary and alphabet are 
successive simplifications of the phonogram (but the imaginary 
illustration of a phonogram chosen above, [sAn], would be already 
adapted to a syllabary system). The simplified syllabaries like 
the Cyprian with signs for the single consonant plus vowel, and 
eventually the alphabets, developed mostly according to the 
acrophonic principle, as if the phonogram for [sAn] became the 
sign for [sa] and then for [s]. 

The distinction between ideogram and phonogram, syllabary 
or alphabet, must not be confused with that of the external form 
of the writing, namely pictorial or linear (in which the pictorial 
origin is no longer obvious). The Egyptian hieroglyphics con- 
tinued pictorial in form, but certain of the pictures constituted 
an alphabet of 24 letters, which was employed as early as 3000 
B.C. Conversely Assyrian and Chinese writing are linear in form, 
but not alphabetic. 

The classification from two points of view may be illustrated 
by the table. 
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45. The ideal alphabet for a given language is one in which 
there are as many letters as there are distinctive sounds (pho- 
nemes) in that language — one letter for each sound, one sound 
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for each letter. But this is far from the actual situation. In the 
adaptation of an alphabet it usually happens that some letter 
serves for two or more similar sounds and conversely some letters 
are used superfluously. Furthermore, when changes in pronuncia- 
tion take place, the spelling may or may not be changed accord- 
ingly. When the spelling remains unchanged, regardless of change 
in sound, this is known as "historical spelling". If there were 
only uniform generic changes of sound, this would merely result 
in new but equally fixed values for the letters. But the actual 
result is usually different new values for some of the letters. 

Greek spelling has remained substantially historical down to 
the present day. In Latin some of the early changes in sound 
were reflected in the spelling (as oe to u, ei to i), but after this the 
spelling remained almost fixed. English spelling rests on an early 
mixture of Old English and French spelling, followed by various 
orthographical reforms inconsistently applied, with many letters 
not pronounced, some of these once pronounced in English (as the 
k in knight, the / in calm), some etymologically correct but never 
pronounced in English (as the b in debt), some not even etymo- 
logically justified (as the s in island), all together resulting in the 
most unphonetic and irregular spelling conceivable. So far is it 
from the ideal of alphabetic writing that we have, for example, 
some ten different spellings, six of them common, for the sound 
[1] (me, fee, sea, field, conceive, machine; key, quay, people, Caesar), 
and some five different sounds for the letter a (man, was, name, 
father, sofa). Among the modern European languages French is 
only second to English in unphonetic spelling, while German, 
Italian, and Spanish have a relatively phonetic spelling. 

46. Spelling pronunciation. — The normal relation between 
spelling and pronunciation is of course that spelling is intended 
to represent the pronunciation and should conform to it. But 
as the written form of a language becomes standardized and is 
felt as authoritative, its influence may be such that the spell- 
ing reacts on the pronunciation, resulting in what is known as 
"spelling pronunciation". Thus ME langage came to be spelled 
language with the etymologically correct u and is now pronounced 
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accordingly. ME parfit came to be spelled etymologically per- 
fect and is now so pronounced. The present pronunciation of 
seroant, merchant, etc., and the American pronunciation of clerk, 
Derby in contrast to the British is spelling pronunciation, counter- 
acting the early change of er to ar which once prevailed in serv- 
ant, merchant, etc. 

There is a great deal of such spelling pronunciation in English 
and in other modern languages. The influence of the written lan- 
guage, with its wide diffusion since the invention of printing, is 
of course much greater than in ancient times. Yet even then there 
may well have been cases of spelling pronunciation, especially in 
the much school -mastered Latin, and certain facts are perhaps 
best explained by this assumption (1986, 212.3a). 

ANALOGY 

47. Analogy, the influence exerted by mental associations, is 
one of the potent factors in language. It affects the form of words, 
their meaning (semantic analogy), construction (syntactical an- 
alogy)* an d the creation of new words. It is considered here in 
its effect on the form of words. Forms that are for any reason 
commonly associated in the mind are subject to analogical in- 
fluence. The association may be one of function or of meaning, 
and under the latter head it may be due to identity or similarity 
of meaning, or to contrasted meaning, since opposites are also 
naturally associated in the mind, or to the fact that words belong 
to similar semantic groups. Sometimes a partial agreement in 
form may lead to a fanciful association, a popular etymology, 
which may further affect the form. Or the relation of certain 
dialect or sentence doublets may be imitated in other words. The 
association is the fundamental factor, and any classification of 
types, like the following, is merely one of convenience. The term 
"leveling," since differences are thus leveled out, is often applied, 
especially to the first two of the following types. 

48. 1. Functional analogy, or external grammatical analogy. — Analogy be- 
tween forms of corresponding function, as like cases, tenses, etc. The child or 
illiterate, who knows nothing of case or tense by name, feels the same associa- 
tion between forms used in like situations, and is inclined to say see'd, 
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leached, kitted conforming to the familiar type. So knowed, Hawed for knew, 
blew, while the similar snowed for earlier snew has long since been established, 
as swelled, slept for older swoll, slep. Or conversely after the analogy of the 
inherited drive, drove, etc., we have now strive, strove for earlier strived, and 
frequently dive, dove instead of dived. The old gen. sg. ending of o-stems, as 
OE dages 'day's', was extended by analogy to all declensions; likewise the 
nom. pi. ending -s, which did not belong originally to neuters like OE word, 
nom. pi. word (cf . L. verbutn, verba), but is now the general sign of the plural. 
In Greek and Latin o-stems the pronominal ending -oi was extended to 
nouns, which originally had -Os (240. i). L. gen. pi. -drum is formed after 
the analogy of -arum (240.2); acc. sg. -im mostly replaced by -em after the 
analogy of consonant stems (260.4). G. 2a>Kpa.rr}s, acc. Zwjcpan;, but also 
SowpdTTjv after the analogy of QovKtdlArjs, OoviuSlbrjv, etc., of the first declen- 
sion. Vulg. L.essere after the analogy of legere, etc. The history of Greek and 
Latin inflection is full of such examples of functional analogy. 

2. Internal grammatical analogy. — Analogy between different inflectional 
forms of the same word. Thus roofs, hoofs have their / after the analogy of 
the singular, in contrast to the inherited relation in wife, wives, shelf, shelves; 
similarly deaths, births [-0s] in contrast to paths, mouths [-9z]. The past tense 
swore was once pronounced like sore (cf. sword as pronounced), but the w 
was restored by the analogy of swear. The past tense of sing was once sg. 
sang, pi. sung, then one form or the other was generalized; cf. NHG war, 
war en, with extension of r from plural to singular, in contrast to NE was, 
were. L. hands was replaced by honor, with r after honoris, etc. (266). G. 
beer ax instead of *It€t<u after bro^ax (164. i). Numerous other examples 
will appear in the discussion of inflection. 

A similar association exists between derivatives of the same root, where 
the relationship is obvious, and especially between compounds and the words 
of which they are composed, the latter often resulting in what is known as 
"recomposition." Cf. the occasional pronunciation of forehead like fore and 
head instead of the normal [farad]. For Latin prepositional compounds the 
normal vowel weakening of the root syllable and the consonant assimilation 
are both frequently counteracted by the influence of the simple verb or the 
separate prefix, respectively, as conlocd in place of a normal phonetic *collicd 
(cf. Ill, 189). 

3. Congeneric analogy. — The association between words of the same se- 
mantic group, such as numerals, words of relationship, of color, etc., may 
effect analogical change. Skt. paHs 'lord, master' (G. r6ois) when used as 
'husband' has gen. sg. patyur with -ur from gen. sg. pitur, mdtur, etc., of the 
inherited group with suffix -ter-. Horn, vlb.01 has a after ra.Tp6.cn, etc. G. dial. 
6kt& with ' or bwrk with t, after iirrk. Late L. Octember after September, 
November, December. The pronunciation of NE February with omission of 
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the first r, though starting as dissimilatory loss (40.9), owes its much greater 
frequency than the corresponding loss in library to the support of January. 

4. Analogy between words of contrasted meaning. — Late L. sinextcr for 
sinister, after dexter. Vulg. L. grevis (whence OFr. gref, ME, NE grief) for 
gravis, after levis. NE female for femell (ME, OFr. Jemelle), after male. Cf. 
the analogical creations like G. t^iroboiv 'in one's way' after kKiroda)v(eK irob&v) 
'out of the way', i.v8p6.Toda 'captives, slaves' after rerpiiiroda 'quadrupeds' 
(the two constituting the booty in men and beasts). 

5. Blending, also known as contamination, or as telescoping of words. — 
Many blends may be observed as unconscious momentary lapses, as remaind- 
ants (REMAINDer+remnANTS), and many more are deliberately created 
for picturesque effect, as whirlicane (whirlwind, hurricane), insinuendo (in- 
sinuate, innuendo), happenstance (happening, circumstance), Popocrats (once 
very familiar for an actual fusion of Populists and Democrats ; in France the 
Jacobins came to be called Jacoquins after coquin 'rascal'). But any such 
blend may lose its ephemeral character and become a generally accepted 
form. Blending occurs also in inflection, as L. iocineris (*iecinis, iecoris, 261), 
and in syntax. 

6. Popular etymology. — Some resemblance in form may suggest a relation- 
ship, resulting in a further assimilation in form. OE utemest (ut-em-est, with 
double superlative ending; cf. L. -imus, G. -kttos) gives NE utmost, as if 
formed from most. OE bryd-guma lit. 'brideman' (guma cognate with L. 
homd; cf. also NHG BrtLutigam) gives NE bridegroom, as if formed from 
groom. In sovereign from ME, OFr. souverain, late L. superanus, the spelling 
is from reign. Sparrow grass for asparagus was once in common use. 

7. Analogical extension of sentence or dialect doublets. — In the speech of 
southern England and New England, where r has been lost before a conso- . 
nant and when final, unless followed by a word beginning with a vowel, there 
are natural sentence doublets like fear [ii 9 ] but fear of it. Hence by an- 
alogy idea but idea-r of it. Similarly in colloquial French, after the analogy 
of doublets like vous [vu] but vous [vuz] aussi, also moi but moi-z aussi. So 
in Greek the ^-movable spread from some inherited doublets to certain 
categories of forms (215). 

Those whose vernacular pronunciation of new, duty is [ml], [duti] but 
who have learned to substitute the s tand ard [nyu], [dyuti], may on occasion 
extend the substitution to words like noon, do. In German dialects where ii 
is pronounced [i], the familiar substitution of [ii] in speaking the standard 
language is often wrongly extended, e.g. in trieb just as in triib. Such "over- 
correction" is the principle of the "hyper-Doric" or "hyper-Aeolic" forms 
that sometimes occur in late specimens of the Greek dialects. The equivalence 
of d to Att.-Ion. rj was so widespread that d was sometimes substituted where 
the proper Doric or Aeolic form was also n, as in a/uaus, e<f>af$os for rj/ii<rus, 
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SEMANTICS 

49. Change in meaning is known as "semantic change" (G. 
trrjfjLavTucbs, from arjfxaivu) 'signify'), and the study of meanings 
as "semantics" (analogous to physics, etc.; the more cumbersome 
semasiology, adj. semasiological are also used). 

The meaning of a word may remain stable for thousands of 
years, as has been the case with the words represented by NE 
father, mother, son, daughter, sun, night, the numerals, and many 
others. But much more frequently there is some change, and the 
change may move in any direction and to any extent, so that 
without the intermediate stages we should sometimes be at a loss 
to discover any relation between the earliest-known and latest 
meaning. 

The associations underlying semantic change are too complex to 
admit of any rigid classification with a pigeonhole for every 
change. Many a change may be viewed from more than one angle. 
In a sense every word has its individual semantic history. But 
understood as selected points of view and by no means exhaustive, 
there are certain types which it is helpful to observe. 

60. The two most general types of semantic change, both from 
the point of view of scope, are generalization or extension of mean- 
ing, and specialization or restriction of meaning. 

i. Generalization. — Late L. molina 'machine for grinding, gristmill' (cf. 
mold 'grind') is the source of OE myln, NE mill now generalized in sawmill, 
steel mill, etc. OE ber-ern lit. 'barley-place', but actually 'storehouse for any 
farm produce', hence NE barn, now even car barn. Skt. go-pa- lit. 'cowherd' 
but actually '-herd, protector'. So G. 0ov-k6\os 'cowherd', but &ovKo\ku 
used also with reference to goats or horses, hence even iirwo-ftovKoXos 'horse- 
herd'. 

Words of such broad general meanings as 'do, make', 'go', 'thing', 'very', 
etc., show generalization from more specific notions. Thus: 

'Do, make': L.facid, also OE don, NE do, from IE *dke,- 'place, put' in 
G. TidrjfiL Skt. dhd-, etc. G. irparTO), Tprjaaco, in Homer often 'pass through' 
(cf. irkpa 'beyond'), hence 'get through, accomplish, do'. G. ttouo) in Homer 
mostly 'construct, build', denom. of *iroL-fo-, from IE *q v ei- in Skt. ci- 'ar- 
range in order, construct', ChSl. linu 'arrangement, order', liniti 'arrange', 
whence also 'do' in Boh., Pol, etc. Mod.G. #cdi»w, replacing the above as the 
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common word for 'do, make' from G. icA/xvw 'toil, work' (cf. Horn, /cdjuc 
'wrought'). 

'Go': NE went, orig. past of wend, cf. NHG wenden 'turn'. G. Ipiro) 'creep, 
move slowly' (cf. L. serpo), is in some dialects simply 'go'. L. ambuld 'walk' 
is used colloquially for 'go' in Plautus and so commonly in late Latin, whence 
Fr. oiler. Rum. merge, the regular word for 'go', is from L. mergd 'dip, sink', 
the stages being 'sink, disappear, go away, go'. 

'Thing': G. xP*?M a orig- 'what is needed' (cf. XP^ 'it needs'). L. res orig. 
'property', like Skt. ras 'goods, riches'. This was displaced in vulgar Latin 
by causa 'cause, lawsuit, subject of dispute', whence finally any 'matter' or 
'thing', as It., Sp. cosa, Fr. chose (or in Rumanian by lucru from L. lucrum 
'gain'). Similarly OE ping 'judicial assembly' and 'thing', NE thing. 

'Very': L. valde lit. 'strongly' from validus 'strong'. Fr. trcs from L. 
trans 'across, beyond' (cf. NE through, thoroughly, NHG durchaus). NE 
very, orig. adj. 'true' from OFr. verai (Fr. vrai), from an extension of L. verus 
'true'. NHG sehr, cognate with NE sore (cf. sore afraid). 

2. Specialization. — NE deer orig. any 'animal', like NHG Tier. NE 
hound orig. any 'dog', like NHG Hund, L. canis, etc. G. irph^ara in Homer 
and elsewhere 'domestic quadrupeds', in Attic only 'sheep'. L. pecora 'do- 
mestic quadrupeds', It. pecora 'sheep'. 

L. emd orig. 'take, obtain' (hence demo 'take away', etc.), but specialized 
to 'obtain in trade, buy'. Similarly It. comprare 'buy', Fr. achcter 'buy', 
NE purchase, all from 'get, obtain'. Conversely G. &to515o)ul in aor. mid. 
'sell', and NE sell orig. 'give, offer' (cf. OE sealde his ancennedan sunu 'gave 
his only begotten son'). 

L. card orig. 'a cut (cf. Ktipo) 'cut, shear'), portion' (cf. Umbr. mestru 
karu 'maior pars'), specialized to 'portion of flesh', then simply 'flesh, 
meat'. NE meat orig. 'food' (so Goth, mats, OE, ME mete, and so meat and 
drink in NT). 

NE sermon from L. sermd 'discourse* as specialized in church writings. L. 
ord, orare orig. 'speak', then 'plead' and mostly 'beseech, pray'. 

L. species 'look, appearance', hence 'form, kind', in late Latin used fre- 
quently of the prepared forms of natural products, hence 'goods, wares' es- 
pecially 'spices, drugs', hence with different further specializations Fr. tpice 
'spice', NE spice, Fr. tpicier 'grocer', It. spezeria 'drug store'. 

3. Many words show highly specialized uses in certain contexts or situa- 
tions. A stone is one thing to a builder, another to a jeweler. Play differs 
according as one is thinking of a child, a game, the stage, or a machine. So 
L. materia is naturally in certain situations 'building material, timber', but 
was not completely specialized like Sp. madera 'wood'. These occasional 
specializations are not on a par with those in which the specialized use has 
become the dominant one, but they show how the latter started. 
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4. The history of a given word may show successively a specialization 
and generalization from a new center. NE starve orig. 'die' (cf. NHG 
sterben) specialized (already in OE) to 'die of hunger', then extended to 'suffer 
from hunger' and figuratively even 'be in urgent need', so that in starving 
for sympathy neither 'death' nor 'hunger' is involved. 

61. There are many other semantic changes which, while they 
may also involve extension or restriction or both in succession, 
may be considered from a different point of view than that of 
scope, as more specific types of shift within certain groups of 
ideas or in certain directions. They include figurative uses similar 
to those known by the old stylistic terms "metaphor", "me- 
tonymy", etc. But the term "faded metaphors" is misleading if 
it implies that they originated in conscious rhetorical or poetical 
creation. They are rather the natural result of unconscious asso- 
ciation and are common to speech everywhere. The poet's meta- 
phor is merely a further step along the same line, in being fresh 
and striking, in contrast to such transfers as are commonplace 
and belong to normal everyday speech, like "mouth of a river". 

There is no end to the number of groups that one might ab- 
stract from the complex relations of ideas, but the following kinds 
of transfer or interchange may be noted: 

1. Extension owing to similarity of form or relation to other parts, as in foot 
of a mountain, mouth or arms of a river, is common everywhere. 

2. I titer change of application to space or time is usual in words for 'long', 
'short', 'before', 'after', etc. But one or the other application may be pre- 
ferred or become dominant. L. brevis 'short' in space or time, but from it NE 
brief, as adj. now mostly of time. L. ante 'before' of place or time, but more 
commonly of time, while in prae, prd the local use prevails or others derived 
from it. 

Prepositions originally denoting relations of place or time may develop 
all sorts of secondary uses, which sometimes prevail over the earlier. L. 
ante remains 'before' of place or time, while pro is mostly, 'in behalf of, 'in 
place of, etc. Conversely G. irpb remains 'before' in place or time, while dm 
is mostly 'in place of, instead' ('before, in front of in some early inscriptions). 
L. ob orig. local 'in front of, etc. (Osc. up , op 'at' or like L. apud), but 
mostly 'because of, for the sake of. 'Concerning' is expressed by prepositions 
meaning 'from' (the point of view), as L. de; 'about' as L. circum, G. 7rept 
(so OPers. pariy), also an<t>i in Horn, and in Cretan, NE about; 'over', as G. 
farep, L. super. 
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3. Interchange of application to size, quantity, or number, mainly between 
the last two. — Note the varying distribution in the following: 





Size 
'large' 


Quantity 
'much' 


Number 
'many' 


Size 
'small' 


Quantity 
•little' 


Number 
♦few' 
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multus 
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parvus 
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grande 
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molti 


piccolo 


poco 




Fr 


grand 


btaucoub 


petit 
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In these examples quantity and number go together as against size, except 
in the case of L. parous 'little' in size or quantity, but pauci 'few'. But in 
vulgar Latin parvus was displaced by paucus for quantity and by other 
words for size. 

4. Extension or transfer from subjective to objective, or conversely. — L. tristis 
'sad' of persons, but also of things that make one 'sad'. NE pitifull orig. only 
of persons full of pity, now only of things that excite pity ("pitifull sight"). 
L. securus orig. only of persons 'without care', then also of things that are 
'secure, safe'. G. 6baKo\os 'hard to satisfy, difficult' of persons only, but in 
the NT 8v<tko\6v tori 'it is difficult'. 

Conversely OE fair 'danger' (as NHG Gefahr), but now fear. L. poena 
'punishment' is the source of NE pain, L. merces 'reward' of NE mercy. 

5. Interchange owing to similarity of condition or result, or to some natural 
sequence. — Growing things are green, and 'green' and 'unripe' so commonly 
coincide that we may say "blackberries are red when they are green". Only 
a person could be literally dis-mantled, now used of a fortress. L. dilapido 
lit. 'scatter stones', but actually 'destroy, waste', whence NE dilapidate (use 
affected by wrong idea of its history). What 'seems good' or 'is pleasing' is 
given approval, hence the technical terms for voting approval, G. c5o£e 
(SoKtl 'seems good'), in dialects also ta8e (avo'hvu 'please'), L. placuit (placed 
'please'). 'Lack' of anything leads to notions of 'necessity', or 'wish'. NE 
want orig. a noun 'lack', then verb it wants (lacks), he wants ( = lacks) food, 
he wants ( = wishes) food, he wants ( = wishes) to do it. G. xPO't-fa 'lack, need', 
also 'desire', in some dialects =0k\u 'wish'. Osc. fakiiad kasit 'faciat 
oportet', where k a s i t in form = L. caret 'is without, lacks'. L. fallit 'trips, 
deceives', then 'escapes notice', and in later development 'fails, lacks' (cf. 
NE/ai/) and Fr. il faut 'it is necessary, must'. 

6. Material and product. — L. penna 'feather' was used (late) for a 'quill 
pen' in contrast to the calamus 'reed pen', hence NE pen as an instrument 
of writing of whatever material (similarly NHG Feder 'pen', wholly isolated 
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in feeling from Feder 'feather'). One name of the papyrus plant is the source 
of G. /3t/3Xos 'book.', another of the general European word for 'paper'. NE 
box is from L. buxum 'boxwood'. G. Lpyvpls orig. 'silver cup', but simply 
'cup' in irlveiv €{ apyvpiduv xpva&v. It. campana 'bell' goes back to 'Cam- 
panian bronze' (cf. aes Campdnutn, vdsa Campana). 

In such cases there is a complete shift of meaning from material to a spe- 
cial instrument or product, so that the word persists after the use of the origi- 
nal material has become obsolete, and there is nothing incongruous in speak- 
ing of a 'gold pen', a 'tin box', or 'paper' made of pulpwood. Conversely in 
some cases the name of a material is derived from an early use which later 
becomes insignificant, as NE rubber from rub (rubber was an eraser), or 
graphite from G. yp6.<jx*) 'write', but now more important as a lubricant. 

7. Extension or transfer from one to another sense perception. — This is the 
linguistic side of what the psychologists call "synaesthesia". The IE word 
represented by NE sweet (Skt. svddus, etc.) was doubtless applied primarily 
to taste, but also commonly to smell and hearing ('sweet smell', 'sweet 
voice'), while G. 1766$, L. sudvis were still further extended to 'pleasant', and 
in the literal sense mostly replaced by y\vKvs, dulcis, these too being extended 
in use. L. clarus 'clear' orig. of hearing (vdx clara; cf. clamo, G. Ka\ko 'call'), 
but as commonly of sight {nox clara). A shift of application from hearing to 
sight is seen in OHG hell used only of sound 'clear, loud', but NHG hell 
used nearly always of sight 'clear, bright'. Note the extensions involved in 
NE loud colors, warm colors , sharp taste, etc. 

A given sense perception and its stimulus, what is perceived, may or may 
not be expressed by the same or related words. NE / taste, smell, and it 
tastes, smells, a person's sense of taste, smell and an apple's taste, smell. But 
the second, objective use prevails in L. sapio, sapor 'taste' (subjective gustd, 
gustatus) and G. 6fa), 607*17, L. oleo, odor t 'smell', though the subjective 
6c<f>paivonai, olfacio are related. A similar relation between 'hearing' and 
'what is heard' appears in G. kX&co, Skt. qru- 'hear' and G. icXeos, Skt. qravas 
'fame', Slav, slovo 'word', L. clued 'be heard, be spoken of. 

8. Extension or transfer from physical to mental. — G. <£6/3os 'flight' in 
Horn., later 'fear'. G. rpew 'flee' and 'fear', L. terror 'fear' from the same root 
*ters- *tres-, also in Skt. Iras- 'tremble' and related to *trem- in L. tremd 
'tremble'. L. horror 'shaking, horror' from 'bristle up', this meaning appear- 
ing in the verb horreo and the cognate Skt. hrs-, the latter developing other- 
wise, through 'be excited' to 'be glad'. G. 0vp.6s 'spirit, anger', etc., with 
complete transfer from the physical ebullition of its cognates L.fumus, Skt. 
dhumas 'smoke'. NE glad, orig. 'bright' or 'smooth' (cf. NHG glatt, L. 
glaber 'smooth'). 

'Understand' is expressed by G. hrLarapai lit. 'stand on' somewhat like 
NE understand, NHG verstehen, NG KaraXajSaiVw from G.JCaraXa/jjSaiw 'seize 
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upon', It. capire from L. cajrid 'take*, Fr. comprendre from L. comprehends 
'lay hold of, grasp', etc., just as NE grasp is also so used, but without loss of 
its literal sense. 

Latin words that are only occasionally used without transferred meaning 
may retain only the latter in their derivatives, as in NE eager, suggest, abject, 
dejected, afflicted from L. deer, suggestus, abiectus, deiectus, adflictus. Similar 
uses, but without loss of the literal sense, in NE keen, put before (or put up to), 
cast down. 

0-10. Degeneration or ennobling of meaning: pejorative or meliorative de- 
velopment. — Use of words in malam partem or in bonam partem, in a bad or 
good sense. All this has to do with the important matter of the emotional 
value of words. A word like NE old may be used as an opprobrious epithet or 
one of affection, according to the tone and circumstances. NE temper may 
be good or bad, only the latter in "he shows temper". NE deserts, what one 
deserves, may be rewards or punishments, only the latter in "he gets his de- 
serts". 

But often the meaning becomes settled in one direction or the other. So 
NE retribution now only in an unfavorable sense, though Benjamin Franklin 
once sold something "for a reasonable retribution". G. rt/i^ mostly 'reward, 
honor', sometimes 'penalty', but from the same root irotvrj 'penalty' rarely 
'reward', while the formally equivalent Slav, ietta is only 'reward'. G. rairctpfa 
lit. 'low-lying' is 'low, mean, base' in the classical period, but acquires a 
favorable sense 'lowly, humble' in the NT and church writings. 

Some examples of a striking shift in one direction or the other are given 
under the separate heads. 

Pejorative. — NE knave orig. 'boy, servant', as NHG Knabe; villain orig. 
'belonging to one's country estate' (L. villa) ; hussy from OE huswif 'house- 
wife'; stink from OE stincan 'have a smell' good or bad; silly from OE scdig 
'fortunate, happy' (cf. NHG selig 'happy, blessed'). It. cattivo 'bad', Fr. 
chttif 'vile' ', NE caitiff, from L. captivus 'captive'. G. ISuSjttjs 'private person' 
becomes an 'ignorant person', L. idiota, whence NE idiot. 

Meliorative. — NE knight orig. 'servant', as NHG Knecht, then 'king's 
servant, retainer.' NE nice once 'foolish, stupid' from OFr. nice, L. nescius 
'ignorant'. It. vezzoso 'charming' from L. vitidsus 'faulty, vicious'. Rum. 
tnvat 'accustom, teach' from vulg. L. invitiare 'accustom to a fault' (vitium). 
L. caballus 'packhorse, nag' rises in the scale, supplanting equus, and is the 
source of all the Romance words for 'horse', Fr. cheval, etc., and the deriva- 
tive words like chivalry. 

62. Some special causes or factors in semantic change. — The 
great majority of semantic changes arise from natural associa- 
tions inherent in the relation of the ideas, regardless of any out- 
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ward circumstance. But there are also some special factors to be 
noted. 

1. A certain association may be natural to a particular social or occupa- 
tional class, and this special class meaning become the generally accepted one. 

In church circles G. kKKXrjaia 'assembly' was an assembly of the faithful, 
the 'church' as a body (only so in NT), later as the building, Fr. tglise, etc. 
G. irpeaPbrepos 'older' became the priest. L. sermd 'discourse' was a religious 
discourse, sermon, praedicare 'proclaim' became 'preach', and persdna 'per- 
son' became in English the parson. 

In military circles L. arma 'fittings' became (defensive) 'arms', classis 
'class' was an 'army' or usually a 'fleet'. G. rafts 'arranging' became 'battle 
array' or 'body of soldiers', in late times also a 'military expedition', whence 
NG ra{i$i 'journey'. 

In legal terminology G. BUn 'usage, right' (as in Horn.; orig. 'direction, 
way', from deUvvm 'point out') became 'lawsuit, trial'. L. causa 'cause' be- 
came 'lawsuit' and its subject, whence later, emerging from its legal applica- 
tion, any 'matter, thing', It. cosa, Fr. chose, etc. (similarly NE thing; cf. 
6O.1). 

In commercial circles 'take, obtain' became 'buy' in L. emo, etc., and 'give' 
became 'sell' in NE sell, etc. (cf. 60.2 ). 

Among hunters the favorite 'wild animal' of the chase was the deer, and 
the 'dog' was of course a hunting dog, hound (cf. 61. 2). 

From L. minor, -art 'threaten' arose vulg. L. minor e a technical farmer's 
term for 'drive cattle' (so still Rum. mdna), and through this Fr. metier 
'lead'. 

2. The association may start from the verbal context. So in the familiar 
cases of ellipsis like (via) strata 'street', (ordtio) pro(r)sa 'prose', (sol)oriens 
'orient', etc. Words added to a negative for emphasis may absorb the nega- 
tive force so as to be used alone in the same way, as Fr. pas, point, plus, Hen 
from ne pas, etc., or NG riiroTt 'nothing', totc 'never*. 

The radical changes often observed in the meaning of prepositions started 
in certain phrases where the transition was easy. So that in NE with formerly 
'against' (cf . NHG wieder) then replacing the older mid (cf . NHG mit), prob- 
ably started in phrases like fight with. 

3. Cultural changes may underlie the semantic changes. The history of 
words goes hand in hand with the history of things, with the changing condi- 
tions of material and intellectual life. This is most apparent in cases like 
pen or paper, or in the vicissitudes of the Roman denarius orig. a silver coin 
of ten asses (dent), but fluctuating at different periods between a gold coin 
and a 'copper'. Oil (from L. oleum) was originally olive oil, among the Greeks 
and Romans an important article of food, also used for cleansing the body 
(predecessor of the modern soap), also used in lamps. This last use became 
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the most widespread, while at the present time its use as fuel or lubricant 
dwarfs all others in magnitude. 

4. Semantic borrowing: translation words. — Besides the borrowing of 
vords from another language, there is frequently the borrowing of meaning. 
In such cases one speaks of semantic borrowing in contrast to the borrowing 
of the actual words, or of translation words in contrast to loanwords. In 
Latin there are hundreds of loanwords from Greek. But there are also many 
cases in which not the word itself but a certain meaning was borrowed, trans- 
ferred to the Latin word which corresponded in its literal sense. That is the 
Romans expressed certain notions by literal translations of the Greek. Such 
was their whole grammatical terminology. For 'case' the Greek grammarians 
used TTuxris 'fall' (thought of as 'fall, deflection' from the nominative), which 
the Roman grammarians accordingly rendered by casus 'fall'. For the physi- 
cal 'world' the Greek philosophers introduced the term k6<j/lios from the 
'orderly arrangement' of the heavens. But in later times k6<t^los meant 
'adornment', and the Romans familiar with this use rendered k6<thos 'world' 
by tnundus 'adornment' (cf. adj.: mundus 'neat, elegant'). 

As Greek influenced Latin, so Latin, which was for centuries the literary 
language of western Europe, influenced the other European languages as they 
came into literary use. In the Romance languages and in English for the most 
part the Latin words were adopted. (The Romance languages are full of 
loanwords from Latin, that is words borrowed from the literary languages in 
contrast to those that were inherited through the spoken language. Such 
loanwords are distinguishable because they do not show the phonetic and 
semantic changes which the inherited words have undergone. Contrast the 
Fr.frile, NE frail with Fr., NE fragile, from L.fragilis, but the second a late 
borrowing from literary Latin.) But in German frequently not the word but 
a meaning was borrowed. As L. navis 'ship' was used also for the 'nave' of a 
church, so NHG Schiff. L. expressio in its secondary sense 'expression' was 
rendered by the literally corresponding Ausdruck, similarly conscientia 'con- 
science' by Gewissen. 

Fr. beau-pere, orig. a term of polite address, then 'father-in-law' (also 
'stepfather'), is the model of Dutch schoonvader 'father-in-law'. Fr. arribre 
pensle, lit. 'back- thought', but used for 'mental reservation', is imitated in 
NHG Hintergedanken. 

The examples given are of semantic borrowing through literary influence. 
But the same thing happens in the speech of bilinguals, as among German 
Americans who say ich gleiche es after English J like it, since gleich and like 
so generally correspond. 

5. The fondness for picturesque expression, for something fresher or more 
vigorous than the commonplace usages of the language, is an important 
factor. It shows itself in colloquial speech and runs riot in its extreme form, 
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the slang of the day. The expressions may be of only ephemeral vogue with- 
out permanent effect. But any widespread colloquial use may in time be- 
come the accepted one. 

L. testa 'potsherd', easily applied to the 'skull', was the colloquial vulgar 
Latin word for 'head' (cf. bean in current slang), mostly displacing caput in 
its literal sense, hence It. testa, Fr. tite 'head'. 

L. fdbulor was the colloquial equivalent of loquor as early as Plautus, and 
in vulgar Latin displaced the latter (hence Sp. hablar), itself partly displaced 
later by a derivative of late L. parabola 'word', this from G. irapa^oXij 'parable' 
and 'saying' (hence It. parlare, Fr. parlor). G. XaXco 'chatter, prattle' is 
simply 'speak' in the NT. 

L. manducd 'chew' was commonly used for 'eat' in vulgar Latin, hence It. 
mangiare, Fr. manger 'eat'. 

G. Tp&yo) 'gnaw, nibble, feed on', used mostly of animals but also of men, 
had become the regular word for 'eat' for the author of John (who puts it in 
the mouth of Jesus, John 13. 1 8), as it is in Modern Greek. 

STRUCTURE 

53. The greatest differences in structure appear when one com- 
pares languages of totally different families. One speaks of "iso- 
lating" languages like Chinese, in which there is no formal gram- 
mar, no formal distinction of parts of speech, of cases or tenses, 
the relation of words being expressed by the order. Or of "agglu- 
tinative" languages like Turkish, in which there is a complex 
structure, a wealth of formative elements but so loosely put to- 
gether that the joints are apparent (as if NE un-truth-ful-ly were 
representative). But the types of structure are so various that no 
simple classification will cover them. 

The IE languages are classed as "inflectional". The term is 
not truly descriptive of the difference between them and those 
called "agglutinative". For just as there is agglutination in the 
IE languages (66), so conversely there is plenty of inflection in 
Turkish (or Finnish, with fifteen case forms). The difference lies 
rather in the greater fusion of stem and formative elements in the 
so-called inflectional languages, and the term "fusional", that has 
been suggested, would be more appropriate. 

54. While the IE family as a whole and historically belongs to a 
single structural type, yet even here very considerable changes of 
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structure have taken place in the course of time, and between the 
structure of Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin and that of present English 
there is as great a gulf as between languages of unrelated families. 
There has been a general trend, notably in most of the modern 
European languages, from the highly inflectional to a more ana- 
lytic structure. The number of formal categories has been re- 
duced, and their place taken by prepositional phrases, auxiliary 
verbs, or word order. 

Of the three IE genders, the neuter has been lost in the Romance languages 
(likewise in Lithuanian), the feminine in Danish (except in a pronoun). In 
English almost the sole relic of formal gender distinction is the singular of the 
pronoun he, she, it, where it is virtually one of natural gender, and the old 
grammatical gender of nouns and adjectives has wholly disappeared. 

Of the three IE numbers, the dual was lost in Latin (and Italic) in pre- 
historic times, in Greek before the time of the NT. In the earliest Celtic 
and Germanic it is confined to a few forms and later disappeared. It sur- 
vives today only in Lithuanian and two minor Slavic languages. 

The eight IE cases were reduced to seven in Balto-Slavic, six in Latin, five 
in Greek, four in early Germanic, and (for the noun) two in present English, 
only one in most of the Romance languages. In present English the adjec- 
tives have no distinction of gender, number, or case. 

Of the voices, the old middle and passive have been largely replaced by 
periphrastic expressions. 

Of the moods, the subjunctive and optative were merged in Latin, the 
subjunctive was lost in classical Sanskrit, the optative in late Greek. In Ger- 
manic the subjunctive and optative were merged, as in Latin, and of this 
subjunctive there is very little left in present spoken English. 

In contrast to the six or seven tenses of Greek and Latin, there are only 
two simple tenses, present and past, in English and the other Germanic lan- 
guages, all the others being periphrastic. In the Romance languages there is 
a greater number, but of these the future and conditional are of periphrastic 
origin. 

In English the loss of inflection has gone so far that there is little left of 
formal distinctions between the parts of speech. Hence the high degree of 
convertibility, as noun used as verb or conversely, noun as adjective, adjec- 
tive as adverb, etc. The sentence "her eyes like angels watch them still" 
has been quoted as one in which all but two of the words might be used in 
the function of two or more parts of speech ; and of the two apparent excep- 
tions, angels has been actually used in print as a verb (like mothers), and them 
may be an adjective pronoun in illiterate speech. 
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65. Evolution of structure: origin of the formative elements. — 
It was once held that there was a regular sequence of structural 
development, from isolating to agglutinative, from this to inflec- 
tional, and from this, by what was thought of as a process of de- 
cay, to the analytical. Language was represented as being built 
up through thousands of years to the perfected type of Greek and 
Latin, only to degenerate subsequently from that high mark. But 
there are various difficulties with this old view, and the matter is 
certainly not so simple. 

The last step, that from inflectional to more analytical, is one 
of observed fact in European languages (64), only one must reject 
the implication that this is a retrograde movement. For, while 
the intrinsic merit of different types of structure is always a deli- 
cate question, only with difficulty freed from prejudice in favor 
of the type of one's own native language, there is much more to be 
said for the thesis that the modern development is on the whole 
one of continued progress. It seems, for example, to be a positive 
gain to eliminate grammatical gender and the wealth of different 
case forms after these have been rendered superfluous by the use 
of prepositions which express the relations more exactly. 

The stock example of an isolating language, Chinese, is any- 
thing but a primitive language, if viewed as a vehicle of thought; 
and again there is some evidence that its type of structure is not 
original, but the result of development from a more formal type, 
just as is the relatively simple type of present English which in 
many respects resembles that of Chinese. Conversely many lan- 
guages of primitive peoples show an astonishing complexity of 
structure and would far outshine Greek or Latin if this were a 
measure of merit. This fact and the modern European tendency 
toward a more analytical type have led some scholars to reverse 
the old sequence, maintaining that there has been a continuous 
movement from complex to simple structure and that man's 
earliest speech was of complex structure. This is far too strong a 
generalization in the other direction. Among languages of primi- 
tive peoples there are some of the most complex, but others of the 
simplest structure, so that as a whole they prove nothing. There 
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is still no good reason to reject the natural hypothesis that primi- 
tive speech was of a simple isolating structure, only superficially 
resembling the modern analytic type, the one reflecting primitive 
fragmentary thinking, the other the developed analytic thinking. 

56. Agglutination y or the union of once independent words, was 
once regarded as the only possible source of the formative ele- 
ments. Not only this, but the attempt was made to apply this 
theory in detail to the IE formative elements, to derive the case- 
endings, personal endings, tense signs, etc., from actual words. 
This attempt has long since, for the most part, been given up as 
futile. For these endings, suffixes, etc., had already become simple 
formative elements in the IE period, and their generation belongs 
to a period much more remote, so that whatever connection there 
might be with independent words had long since ceased to be in 
evidence. Only for a very few of the suffixes that go back to the 
parent speech is connection with independent words reasonably 
clear. All this is nothing against the theory of agglutination, 
only against the too optimistic and speculative application. 

For agglutination is a process that is undeniably attested in 
the historical period. So characteristic a suffix as the NE ad- 
verbial -ly, originally and still in part also adjectival, goes back to 
a word lie 'body, form', as in OE eorp-lic, a possessive compound 
meaning 'having the form of the earth', hence earthly. The suf- 
fixes of NE wis-dom, child-hood, friendship, up-ward go back to 
the use in compounds of OE dom 'judgment, authority, rank*, 
Jidd 'rank, condition', -stipe from scieppan 'create, fashion', 
-weard from weorpan, 'become' orig. 'turn'; while in NE truth-fid, 
three-fold, fear-less, the origin is still obvious. The Romance ad- 
verbial suffix, It. -mente, Fr. -ment, goes back to L. abl. sg. mente, 
as It. veramente, Fr. vraiment from L. vera mente. The Romance 
future and conditional rest on vulgar Latin periphrastic combina- 
tions of the infinitive with forms of habed, as fut. It. canter o, Fr. 
chanter ai from cantare habed. 

67. So agglutination is an actually attested source of formative 
elements, and there is no good reason to doubt that it was an im- 
portant source in prehistoric times. But it was an error to regard 
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it as the only possible source. For it can be shown that formative 
elements may have become such in quite other and more acci- 
dental ways, by what is known as "adaptation". In NE ox, oxen 
the -en is a sign of the plural, just as much as the usual -s, and one 
that is very productive in NHG plurals (Knaben, Taten, etc.). 
But it is in origin nothing but a part of the word stem which was 
formerly present in the singular also. That is, of the OE nom. sg. 
oxa, gen. sg. oxan, etc., nom. acc. pi. oxan } gen. pi. oxna, etc., the 
oxa became ox and the other singular forms disappeared, leaving 
only oxen in the plural, so that by contrast it has all the value of a 
plural sign. The NHG —er in Kinder, Biicher, etc. (both types 
combined in NE children), is of similar origin, being a form of the 
old es-stems. It is just as if L. genus, genera were to lose their 
final syllables, leaving gen, gener. 

Adaptation is an important factor in the history of suffixes, in 
the productivity of certain types. From some particular word a 
suffix may acquire a certain association and become productive 
with a new force. The inchoative force of L. verbs in -sco (which 
is not prominent in the corresponding type elsewhere) may have 
started from cresco 'grow'. Of the numerous G. derivatives in -la 
some happened to denote an ailment as 6<f)da\yXa 'disease of the 
eyes', vavria 'seasickness'. From these were formed denomina- 
tives as 6<£0aX/u<ia>, v avriaoo, and the association of -tdco with ail- 
ment became so strong that there followed bbovriao), Xapvyyiaa), 
\idiaw 'suffer from toothache, sore throat, or gallstones' and many 
others. 

THE INDIVIDUAL LANGUAGE 1 

58. Language and dialect. — These are not absolute, but relative, 
terms as commonly employed. They do not represent rigidly 
definable degrees of speech variation, as if we could say that if 
two forms of speech differ by so much they must be distinct lan- 
guages, but if by only so much they must be only distinct dia- 

1 The preceding sections, 35-57, deal with questions of language as an institution; 
the following, 58-63, with matters concerning languages as linguistic units. The 
French have a neat distinction between le langage 'language' and la langne 'the 
language'. 
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lects. Certain German "dialects" are much farther apart than 
the Danish and Swedish " languages". 

We generally use the term "language" of a literary and national 
language, and "dialect" of a form of speech that is subordinate 
from a cultural point of view. Dutch is linguistically co-ordinate 
with the Low German dialects of northern Germany. It is only 
by reason of certain historical factors that the former gained the 
status of a literary and national language, while the latter are 
subordinate to the High German language. We speak of Oscan 
and Umbrian as Italic dialects, though linguistically they are 
co-ordinate with Latin, and in fact the Romans themselves spoke 
of the lingua Osca. We speak of the Greek dialects, but in the 
older period all Greek speech was divided into dialects. For that 
time "the Greek language" is only an abstraction, or a composite. 
(In fields where there are no literary languages, like that of the 
American Indian languages, the terms "language'' and "dialect" 
are used with more reference to larger or smaller differentiation. 
But even here no rigid definition is possible.) 

The term dialect is also an elastic term in scope. It may refer 
to the speech of a considerable area, or that of a single town, or 
even that of a certain social stratum. We speak of the New Eng- 
land dialect or that of Boston; or for ancient Greece of the Ionic 
dialect, of the (Ionic) Euboean dialect, or the (Euboean) Eretrian 
dialect. 

In any detailed study of dialects one finds that the different 
peculiarities rarely cover precisely the same territory. The *'iso- 
glossal lines" marking their respective areas overlap. But a cer- 
tain combination of peculiarities is characteristic of a given region 
and constitutes a well-marked dialect. 

69. Differentiation of languages. — Language is in constant proc- 
ess of change, and there is a natural tendency to even individual 
variation. This centrifugal tendency is held in check by the 
centripetal force of social contact. 

When one language breaks up into two or more, this is due to 
some disturbance of that social contact which makes for unity. 
Such disturbance may come about in two ways. 
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There may be abrupt and complete severance by migration. 
Migration is not in itself a cause of linguistic change, in fact the 
language of the migrating people may prove more conservative 
than that of the people remaining at home, as in the case of Ice- 
landic compared with Norwegian. But after the separation the 
changes, for changes are bound to occur in language, proceed in- 
dependently on each side, resulting in gradually increasing di- 
vergence. In modern times, with the unifying influence of an 
established literary language, the printing press, and ease of com- 
munication, migration may lead to only minor differentiation 
without disrupting the general unity of the language. But this 
does not apply to earlier periods. 

Many cases of language differentiation are the result of known 
migrations in the historical period, as the colonization of Iceland 
from Norway or that of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons from the 
Continent. Many more are the result of migrations that must 
have just as certainly occurred in prehistoric times. Migration 
explains both the differentiation and the resemblance, and migra- 
tion in turn is a safe inference from a close relationship between 
geographically separated languages or dialects. Thus, in the case 
of the Greek dialects, the peculiar features common to Arcadian 
and the distant Cyprian are so striking as to leave no doubt that 
Cyprus was colonized from a part of the Peloponnesus where the 
dialect at that time was that which survived in the historical 
Arcadian (19). 

Migration has doubtless been the principal factor in language 
differentiation, and there is no objection in principle to represent- 
ing language relationships by pedigree schemes analogous to 
genealogical tables. But the relations are often too complex to be 
represented adequately in such a way, and many of the once pop- 
ular schemes have been discarded as too elaborate and arbitrary. 

But language differentiation may also come about without the 
abrupt severance, by gradual disintegration of a language spread 
over too large a territory to hold together in the absence or loss 
of a strong centralizing force. Changes start from one point or 
another, each spreading over adjacent teritory, so that there are 
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countless local varieties of speech with differences that are slight 
between adjacent points, great between extremes. By geographi- 
cal, political, and social factors new centers of influence gather 
about them larger groups, between which there is greater differ- 
entiation in speech, and eventually well-defined dialects or lan- 
guages arise. It is thus that vulgar Latin broke up after the 
collapse of the Roman Empire and the loss of the centralizing 
force of Roman and literary Latin (32) — not as if it had been 
first divided neatly into Italian, French, etc., and then each of 
these into Italian dialects, French dialects, etcj 

60. The evolution of a standard literary language. — This is the 
culmination of the centralizing process. Just as minor local dia- 
lects yield to that of an important center, which becomes the 
norm for a certain district, so of these larger units some one dialect 
becomes the basis of a standard literary language for a whole 
country or people. This is not due to any intrinsic merit of this 
dialect as such, any superiority over other dialects from the lin- 
guistic point of view, but solely to external circumstances, usually 
the political or intellectual supremacy of its center. The speech 
of Rome absorbed the minor dialects of the rest of Latium and 
spread hand in hand with the advance of the Roman power. 
Among the many dialects of France, the speech of Paris, the politi- 
cal and intellectual center, gained a dominant position at an early 
period and by the 13th cent, was firmly established as the literary 
language (and to some extent even an international language), 
though it was resisted for some centuries in the south. So the 
English literary language is based on the speech of the upper 
classes in London of Chaucer's time, the Italian on that of Flor- 
ence in Dante's time, etc. Not that every local peculiarity of these 
centers was necessarily adopted or maintained, for in a sense they 
were also centers of compromise. But their regional dialects 
formed the main basis. 

In the case of Greek and of German the evolution of a unified 
literary language was slow and complex compared to that of Latin 
or French. For both Greece and Germany remained decentralized 
linguistically as well as politically until a late period in their re- 
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spective histories. In Greece the dialect of Athens, owing to its 
intellectual supremacy, became the standard of literary prose and 
finally overcame the long-continued linguistic diversity (18-20). 
In Germany it was not till the early i6th cent, that a literary 
standard, in the official documents of the Saxon and imperial 
courts, was popularized by Luther, and even after that it was slow 
in winning general acceptance. 

61. The linguistic results of mixture of population. — When a 
country is conquered or partly occupied by a people of different 
speech from that of the native population, the two languages for a 
time exist side by side. But ultimately, in most cases, there re- 
sults a single language, which, while it may contain a greater or 
less degree of mixture, is quite definitely the survival of one or the 
other. Either the language of the conquerors prevails over the 
native language or conversely. The two opposite results are de- 
termined by complex factors, not by numbers only. 

The language of the native population prevails over that of the 
conquerors. This has happened time after time in the historical 
period. The Franks who conquered the Romanized Gauls and 
gave their name to the country of France lost their Germanic 
speech and adopted the Romance speech of their subjects, which 
henceforth came to be called French. The Normans of Normandy 
lost their Norse speech within a few generations and adopted 
French. This the Norman conquerors of England carried with 
them and kept for some centuries while in close contact with Nor- 
mandy, but eventually gave up in favor of the native English. 
For the language which emerged from the conflict, though show- 
ing a heavy admixture of French in vocabulary, was, in its main 
line of descent, English in fact as in name. The Swedish founders 
of the Russian state, the Asiatic Bulgars who gave their name to 
the Slavic Bulgaria, the Manchu conquerors of China, all adopted 
the language of the native population. In all these cases the con- 
querors formed only a minority of the population, and moreover 
either from the outset had lost contact with their kinsmen or 
eventually became primarily identified in their interest with their 
new home. 
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The language of the conquerors prevails over that of the native 
population. The most notable example is the spread of Latin in 
the Roman Empire, as in Gaul at the expense of the native Celtic. 
Here the country was filled with Roman officials, soldiers, and 
tradesmen, and large colonies of veterans were established. Al- 
though the Romans were a minority in actual numbers, they re- 
mained a part of the great Roman organization, with all the pres- 
tige of the Roman name and the Latin language, which the Gauls 
themselves were ambitious to share. The case of the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders of England is very different in circumstance, for they 
were not backed by a powerful state organization or by an estab- 
lished literary language. But they came in hordes and in succes- 
sive waves, and, driving back the Celts or enslaving some, they 
solidified their position over a gradually increasing territory — 
much as did the English long after in North America in relation 
to the Indians. 

The spread of the IE languages involves a similar imposition of 
the language of invaders upon the earlier native population of 
India, Greece, Italy, etc. The circumstances are all veiled in ob- 
scurity. But obviously the situation could have had no resem- 
blance to that of the Roman domination in western Europe. For 
these IE-speaking invaders were not part of an organized state 
nor did they have a written language. They cannot have been 
merely small bands of warriors, or, according to all analogies in 
history, they would have been absorbed linguistically. However 
much of physical and mental superiority we ascribe to them, we 
must also assume that they came in considerable numbers with 
their families, a people on the march, and gradually solidified 
their position as did the Anglo-Saxons in England. 

62. Language and race. — Between language and race, as a dis- 
tinct physical type, there is no necessary connection. "The Latin 
races", an absurdity to the anthropologist, is only a popular 
phrase for the peoples (not races) speaking languages of Latin de- 
scent. Linguistic and racial classifications cut right across each 
other, and much confusion has resulted in the past from the use of 
a term like Celtic now of a linguistic, now of a racial group. Often 
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a people adopts the language of another, as in the cases mentioned 
in the preceding section and many others. Race is usually more 
persistent than language, but not always. The Magyars of Hun- 
gary have kept their non-IE language, but are no longer racially 
distinct from their neighbors. Most of the linguistic groups are 
of mixed race. The French are descended from Gauls, Romans, 
and Germans, and neither of these elements was a distinct race. 
Of the three major racial types of Europe, known as Nordic, 
Alpine, and Mediterranean, all three are represented among the 
French, the first two among the Germans, the last two among the 
Italians, etc. The Greeks were of mixed race even in ancient 
times. The IE linguistic family includes people of diverse race, 
very largely no doubt because of mixture with conquered peoples. 
But it is by no means certain that even the IE-speaking people 
before its dispersion was a distinct race. It may have been already 
racially mixed. For the racial types, as determined by skull meas- 
urement and other physical criteria, go back to extremely remote 
periods. They have little bearing on the grouping of peoples in 
the earliest historical or the near-historical period. 

63. Language and nationality. — A people or nationality is rarely 
a distinct race in the anthropological sense (62), nor is it neces- 
sarily a nation in the political sense. The ancient Greeks were not 
a united nation, but they were conscious of a common nationality. 
The evidence of this they found in their common descent, lan- 
guage, religion, and customs (Hdt. 8. 144). Of these criteria the 
first was only a matter of belief, of legend. Of the others the most 
tangible and definite was the community of language, despite the 
persistent diversity of dialects. 

The Romans, with all their knowledge and admiration of the 
Greek language, upheld officially the prestige of Latin. The use 
of Greek in the Roman senate was frowned upon and on occasion 
definitely prohibited. Cicero was blamed for addressing the Syra- 
cusan assembly in Greek. Aemilius Paulus at the assembly of 
Amphipolis made his formal proclamation to the Macedonians 
in Latin, which was then repeated in Greek by the praetor (Livy 

45- 29). 
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And so in subsequent European history language has been the 
most conspicuous mark of nationality, the one of which a people 
is most conscious and to which it is most fanatically attached — 
one to be defended against encroachment and conversely the 
first object of attack on the part of a power aiming to crush out a 
distinction of nationality among its subject peoples. Several of the 
ioth-cent. nationalistic revivals, which have finally led to inde- 
pendent statehood, had their beginnings in the field of language 
and literature. With a few exceptions (as Belgium, Switzerland) 
the present European nationalities are essentially language 
groups, for which language is the accepted criterion of nationality, 
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64. The Greek alphabet is derived from the Phoenician, and 
the Latin from the Greek, probably through the medium of Etrus- 
can. The origin of the Phoenician alphabet was long disputed, but 
its ultimate Egyptian source is now pretty well established by 
the discovery of a connecting link in the early Semitic inscriptions 
found on the Sinai peninsula. These Sinaitic inscriptions, dating 
from the early second millennium B.C., show an alphabet based 
upon selected Egyptian hieroglyphics, to which were given the 
Semitic names of the objects represented, as daleth for the 'door' 
picture, and then the alphabetic value of their respective initials, 
as the d of daleth. This alphabet was then the source, in principle 
at least, if not in all details, of the North Semitic alphabets in- 
cluding the Phoenician. 

The pedigree may be outlined as follows: 



Egyptian hieroglyphic 

Early Semitic alphabet 

Phoenician alphabet 
of 22 letters 

Simplest Greek alphabet 
23(2-2+1) 



Ionic alphabet 
24(23-3+4) 



West Greek alphabet of the 
Etruscan abcdaria 




Latin alphabet Etruscan alphabet 
23(26—6-1-3) of inscriptions 



English alphabet 
26(23+3) 
68 



Oscan Umbrian 
alphabet alphabet 
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66. The Phoenician alphabet is now known from as early as 
the 13th cent. B.C. Through the Phoenician traders it became 
familiar to the Greeks. Just where and when it was first adopted 
and adapted to the Greek language cannot be determined, per- 
haps about 1000 B.C. or even earlier. The earliest records were 
doubtless on perishable material, such as merchants' accounts on 
papyrus. The earliest surviving writings, such as the scrawls on 
the rock in Thera, can be dated only roughly, but are probably 
of the 8th cent. B.C. or possibly even earlier. 

Phoenician writing was by consonants only. The fundamental 
feature of the adaptation to Greek, the innovation that is com- 
mon to all the local Greek alphabets from the earliest times, is the 
use of certain Phoenician letters to express the Greek vowels. 
The signs for the light breathings, the aleph and he> were used with 
the value of the vowels in the names, that is, to express a and c. 
The ayin, a sign for the glottal fricative which probably caused 
the following vowel in the name to have an o-like quality, was 
used to express o. The yod, not needed for a consonantal y which 
did not exist in Greek, was used to express the corresponding 
vowel, the 1. But the wau was needed both in its original conso- 
nantal value of w and to express the corresponding vowel u, and 
the result was a differentiation. The f, which must reflect some 
variant form of the Phoenician letter, was given the original value 
and alphabetic position of the latter, while Y agreeing with the 
usual form of the wau in Phoenician inscriptions, served for the 
vowel v and was added at the end of the alphabet — thus making 
up the Greek alphabet of 23 letters in place of the Phoenician of 
22 letters. 

Phoenician had more signs for sibilants than were needed m 
Greek, and while they were all kept at first, their uses and their 
names were confused. Either M(<jav) or $ was preferred, accord- 
ing to locality, to express a. The I and I were used for a time 
with various values (e.g. Ther. IEYM =Zevs). 

Of the two signs for a guttural voiceless stop, K and ?, the 
latter was used only before o (or po as in Ao?p6$) or u, and was 
eventually given up. 
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Phoenician furnished a sign for only one of the Greek aspirates, 
namely ©. The others were expressed by pB and KB or ?B. 

This primitive Greek alphabet, as given in column III of the 
table, is the one employed in the archaic inscriptions of Crete, 
Thera, and Melos, with some omissions (F only in Crete, 5 only 
in Thera and rare, Z lacking in all three places, M being preferred 
for a). 

67. All the other local Greek alphabets, from the time of the 
earliest records, have two or more of the so-called supplementary 
letters. They all have <t> for the labial aspirate and either X or Y 
for the guttural aspirate. Thus with the inherited © the series of 
aspirates was filled out. Later and much less general was the use 
of a single letter for the k<t and Ta combinations, suggested by the 
use of the inherited I for <rb or t<t. The k<t was more widely ex- 
pressed by a single letter (I or X) than was the ira (Y or some 
other rare forms), and neither, for example, in the old Attic alpha- 
bet (€5ox0"€, typafae). 

The alphabets fall into two main classes according to the value 
of the supplementary letters. 

I. East Greek alphabets: X = x- 

1. Ionic (and Corinthian) alphabet: X = x> also I ={ and Y = ^. 

2. Old Attic: X = x> but no I or Y. 

II. West Greek alphabets: Y = x, also X (but sometimes X3 or Y$)=£. 

The origin of the supplementary letters and the explanation of 
the divergent local values of the X and Y has been the subject of 
endless discussion. One point which is now clear is that the West 
Greek, guttural, value of the Y is the original and that the letter 
is simply a variant form of the Phoenician kaph, the source of 
the K&Trwa. Its early form V agrees in fact precisely with the kaph 
in the Byblos inscriptions, while that on the Moabite Stone is 
more like the earliest form of the Greek k. That is, it did not de- 
velop as a Greek variant of k, but reflects a Phoenician variant, 
which very likely reached Greece by another route. On the origin 
of the $ and X there is no agreement, but a plausible view is that 
they are both derived from the one inherited aspirate sign, the © , 
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the * by omission of one of the cross lines, the X (or +) by omis- 
sion of the circle. 

Both Y and X had originally guttural value. In the West 
Greek alphabet Y was preferred for the simple guttural aspirate, 
while the X was used, perhaps first in X^ and then alone, for the 
k<j combination. In the East Greek alphabet, where the old I 
was used with the k<t value, the X was used for the guttural as- 
pirate, and the left-over Y was then arbitrarily employed for the 
7r<7 combination, as a pendant to the I for k<t. 

68. The source of what became the standard Greek alphabet 
was the Ionic alphabet, more specifically the form that developed 
at Miletus. This was of the East Greek type, as described above, 
and was further characterized by the addition of ft, in origin a 
variant form of 0 (in some other local alphabets other types of 
variants appear, as O =co), and by the use of H for the vowel. 
For the H (early B) had originally the value of the spiritus asper, 
and so in the other alphabets. But in the East Ionic dialect this 
sound was lost and the letter was then employed for the vowel 77, 
which in the other alphabets was not differentiated from e but 
expressed equally by the E. Apparently the H was at first used 
only for the 77 from d, and then also for the general Greek ij. For 
some inscriptions of the Ionic islands show such a difference, as 
Nuc6.v8pB iiavWEntv in an archaic Naxian inscription. 

After the general adoption of the Ionic alphabet, the spiritus 
asper was commonly left undesignated (as in Attic inscriptions 
EI~TA in place of the earlier HETTA), or else indicated by some 
differentiated form of the H. So sometimes the old B = ' in con- 
trast to H —t). The halved H, namely h, occurs in the Hera clean 
Tables and some other inscriptions. It was used in MSS as a 
diacritical sign placed over the vowel, then also H as a pendant to 
it, whence later 1 and J , and the ' and ' of our current texts. 

The Ionic alphabet was officially adopted in Athens in 403 B.C., 
and not much later replaced the old native or "epichoric" alpha- 
bets in other parts of Greece. But the f (sound and letter had 
long since disappeared in Ionic) was retained for a time where it 
still survived as a sound. 
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The wan, koppa, and san, which disappeared from the alphabet, 
were maintained as numeral signs, the wau for 6 in a form that 
later became identified with the err- ligature, the "stigma", the 
koppa for 90, and the san for 900 in the form known by the late 
name of aavirl. 

69. The Latin alphabet is derived from a West Greek alphabet. 
Such an alphabet was that employed in the Chalcidian colonies 
of southern Italy, Cumae, etc., and it was formerly taken for 
granted that the Romans got their alphabet from this source. But 
it is also the alphabet of the abedaria found in Etruscan territory, 
those long known from Formello and Caere, and the more recently 
discovered and most perfect specimen, the ivory tablet of Marsili- 
ana. This Greek alphabet introduced by the Etruscans (from 
what immediate source is not clear) is the basis of, but differs 
from that of, the later Etruscan abedaria and the actual Etruscan 
inscriptions, in which several of the letters are lacking and another 
characteristic letter (8 = /, agreeing with a Lydian letter of the 
same value) appears. This Etruscan alphabet of the inscriptions 
is the source of the Oscan and Umbrian alphabets, with their 
8=/, lack of 0, etc., though they contain some survivals of the 
older and fuller alphabet. It cannot of course be the source of the 
Latin alphabet. 

But it is a probable view that the fuller alphabet of the early 
abedaria became known to the Romans through the Etruscans. 
This supplies a nearer source than the alphabets of the Chalcidian 
colonies in the south, and fits in with the well-known intensive 
Etruscan influence on early Rome. Furthermore, certain features 
of Etruscan writing help to explain some peculiarities of the Latin, 
notably the value of C as contrasted with that of its source, the 
Greek gamma (the form ( or C is common in Greek inscriptions 
of various regions and is that of the Formello and Caere abedaria). 

It is characteristic of Etruscan that it had no voiced stops, or 
at any rate only a single order of unaspirated stops, perhaps mid- 
way between the two orders of Latin (hence the fluctuation in the 
transcription of Etruscan names). The B and D were not used 
in Etruscan inscriptions. Of the three letters for guttural stops, 
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C, K, 9, all were employed for a time, but all with the value of a 
voiceless stop, the differentiation being rather according to the 
following vowel, as CE, KA, ?V (similarly in an early Faliscan 
inscription CE, KA, 90). The restriction of 9 to the position 
before o ox u was inherited from the Greek and was favored by 
the name 967T7ra ; the preference for K A was favored by the name 
KCLTTa; both names perhaps already reduced to ka y qu. But the C 
was the preferred form and except in the earliest inscriptions was 
used almost exclusively. 

So in early Latin inscriptions, without regard to the distinction 
of voiceless or voiced stops in the actual speech, Q, before 0 or V 
(vowel or consonant), as QVOI or QQ\=quoi, EQO =ego, 
PEQVNIA, etc.; K especially, though not exclusively, before A, 
as KAPIA, PAKARI, but also SAKPOS and Praenestine FBE- 
FBAKED; C especially before E, as RECEI, FECED, but with 
growing tendency to prefer this in general, with value of c or g. 
Eventually the Q was given up before 0 and vocalic V and kept 
only in the group QV where V had the consonantal value, as 
QVOD, QVIS, etc.; K, continuing to occur for some time before 
A, was finally restricted to KALENDAE, especially its abbrevi- 
ations KAL. or K., and K.=Kaesd; a differentiated form of C, 
namely G, was introduced to distinguish the voiced stop, and C =g 
survived only in the abbreviations C=Gaius and CN.=Gnaeus. 

The new G took the position in the alphabet of the old I (Z) 
which, though not actually attested, was according to tradition 
formerly in use, presumably for the z that must have been inter- 
mediate between the original invervocalic 5 and the historical r, 
as Osc. -azum = L. -drum. 

In the ist cent. B.C. Z, and likewise Y (the other form of V, 
which was already represented by L. V), were borrowed with 
their current Greek forms and values and placed at the end of the 
alphabet. 

The fricative / was denoted at first by FH (FBEFBAKED on 
the Praenestine brooch), as in early Etruscan (FH occurs also in 
early Greek inscriptions, but here with the value of a voiceless w 
or hw from IE sw, 162), and then by the simple F. 
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Other differences between the Latin and the standard Greek 
alphabet in values are the West Greek value of the X in contrast 
to that of the X in Ionic, and the retention of the original value 
of the H in contrast to the new vowel value of the Ionic H. Differ- 
ences in the forms of the letters, as in the case of the Latin D, L, 
P, R, are without significance. They merely reflect divergent 
preferences among variant forms, and those that prevailed in 
Latin can also be found in Greek inscriptions. 

Three Greek letters which were not used in the Latin alphabet 
served as numeral signs: 

O = 100, whence the usual C, as if the initial of centum. 

oo =i,ooo, later M as if the initial of mille; halved it 
gave D = 500. 

V,J_, L = 5 o. 

The Latin alphabet is the source of the English (as of most 
other European alphabets). The increase from 23 to 26 letters is 
due to the differentiation of I into I and J, and of V into U, V, 
and W. Of these the earliest differentiation is that of the W, 
which is simply VV, W, appearing in Latin inscriptions from the 
1st cent. a.d. on, especially in the representation of Germanic 
or Celtic names, as VVITILDES-JWtftfts (CIL 12. 2095), but 
also sometimes in Latin words. The J and U reflect cursive forms 
of the old I and V. In early modern texts a common practice 
was to use v initially but u medially, as vnto, but fugitiue. It was 
not until the 16th cent, that the difference in form came to be 
used to distinguish the vowel and consonant. This modern prac- 
tice, as regards the u and v, is for convenience often applied to 
Latin, and so in this book. 

70. The Greek names of the letters. — The majority of the Greek 
names are obviously the Semitic names taken over with some 
phonetic modification (as the spread of final -a and especially -ra). 

But the names of the sibilants were mostly new, as f rjra mod- 
eled on rjra, Qrjra ; {0 after nv, vv, or £et after ttcT, 0€t, etc.; aiyna 
(relation to Sem. samekh doubtful). Only the akv appears to re- 
flect the Sem. shin, and it was originally applied to either form of 
the a. In most of the statements (Hdt. 1. 139, etc.) that it was 
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the Doric name corresponding to the Ionic name aiypa there is no 
implication that it was applied only to the form M . But there is 
some evidence that in late times it was applied to this less fa- 
miliar form (which, like the old ?, was used as a brand on horses; 
cf. aafMfnpas, kotit arias) , and it is convenient to follow this in 
modern practice. 

The early name of the F was fad, though this is attested only 
in the late spelling pad, and that in a Roman grammarian. The 
later name, diyanna, was based on the form of the letter. 

The rat reflects Sem. pe, only pronounced with a long vowel, 
that is, € written et (96). This convenient monosyllabic name of a 
stop was the model for the names of the added <t>ei, 
and ypti and the Ionic £ct. These are the correct spellings 
(with €i = e), as attested in Attic inscriptions and elsewhere, 
while 7rT, <t>i, etc. (usually followed in modern practice), are late, 
reflecting the late pronunciation of et. For the vowels, a\<j>a and 
icora reflect the Sem. names, and so the rjra, only here with rj from 
the Ionic value of H. The e, o, v, co were simply named by their 
sound, with lengthening in the monosyllables, namely el (that 
is, i, and in this case virtually inherited from the Sem. name), 
ov (that is, 5), v (with ' as regularly for initial v, 167), and d>. Later 
names are e and 6, and still later (Byzantine) 6 niKpov, ct> niya (since 
o and co had become identical in sound), and I \pi\6v, v \pCkbv, these 
last meaning 'simple e', 'simple u' in contrast to the diphthongs at 
and oi which had come to have the same pronunciation as c and 
v respectively. 

71. The Roman names of the letters. — The Greek names as a 
whole were not retained in Italy. They were replaced, perhaps 
first among the Etruscans, by monosyllablic names representing 
the simple sound of the letters in the case of the vowels, or, for 
the consonants, the sound supported by a vowel, usually e } fol- 
lowing the stops, preceding the others. 

For the vowels this was merely an extension of what was also 
the Greek practice in the names of €, o, and v. The Greek name 
Tel gave the pe, and this, supported by the first syllable of Prjra 
and dikra, was followed by be, ce, de, te and the late ge; while ka 
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accords with the first syllable of Kkirira and the prevailing use of 
k before a; and qu both with the normal Etruscan and the pre- 
vailing Latin use of q before u. 

The letters for the continuous sounds, that is the nasals, liquids, 
and fricatives, were perhaps at first, like the vowels, named by 
their sounds, that is with syllabic m, n, I, etc., which appear to 
have been frequent in Etruscan. But the attested Latin names 
are with a preceding supporting e, as em, en, el, er, ef, es. The 
name of the x, namely ix, shows inversion of the Greek name in its 
late form £t, probably due to the fact that no Latin word begins 
with x. The h was often called "aspirationis nota" (because of 
the Greek but the name ha is attested. Of the late additions 
to the alphabet, the Z and Y, the Z was known by its Greek name, 
namely as zeta, and the name of Y, though not clearly attested, 
was either hy (with the ' of the name v) or y, in either case the 
sound of the Greek v. 

The Latin names are the source of those current in English 
and the other West European languages. The vowels alone (a, 
e, i, etc.) and as finals (be, dc, ka, etc.) were pronounced long and 
took part in the regular changes of long vowels in English since 
Chaucer's time. The divergence of at from el, em, en is due to a 
i4th-cent. regular change of cr>ar (which was not counteracted 
by spelling pronunciation as in servant, etc., 46). The name of the 
new letter j took the vowel of the name of the following k and was 
thus distinguished from the name of g; that of v followed the an- 
alogy of be, ce, etc. ; that of w is from its origin double «. The 
name of x became ex instead of ix, after es, etc. The name of z 
remains zed in British usage, but in U.S. usage becomes ze after 
pe, te, etc. For h the old ha was replaced by ah and this came to be 
written ach (like nichil, michi in late texts, 152a), hence French 
ache and the English name now commonly spelled aiich. For y 
the old name would in late Latin (when the special sound of the 
y was lost, 76c) not be distinguished from that of i. It was some- 
times called y graeca, as now y grec in French. The English name 
wt (attested ca. 1200 a.d.) goes back to a name VI (pronounced 
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ui in two syllables, then wi), which is based on the form Y as if 
a union of V and I. It is thus analogous in source to the Greek 
name digamma for the f and to the English name of w. 



VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

72. The normal correspondences of the vowels and diphthongs, 
exclusive of the long diphthongs (94) and the syllabic liquids and 
nasals (113-15), may be surveyed in the accompanying table. 



IE 



i. . 
i. 

u. 

a. 

e. 

0 *. 
a. 

9. 

e. 
d. , 
a. 

• 

ci . 
oi . 
ai. 

eu 
ou 
au 



G. 



i 
I 
v 
v 
e 
o 



CO 

a, 17 

h 

OL 

eu 

tv 
ov 
av 



L. 



i 

i 

u 

u 

e 

o 



i 
d 
& 



(ei) i 
{oi, oe) u 
(ai) ae 

(ou) t a 

au 



Skt. 



i 
I 
u 
* 



Aryan 
ai 
Skt. e 

Aryan 

au 
Skt. o 



Lith. 



* 

y 
it 
a 

e 
a 

m 

c 

1W, d 

6 

ei, it 
\ai, ie 



\au 



ChSl. 



t 

a 

y 

e 
o 
I 



t 
I 

u 



Goth. 



i(ai) 
ei 

u {au) 
u 

i {ai) 



e 
6 

ei 
ai 

iu 
au 



OE 



i 

u 
u 
e 



Oi 

6 
I 

a 

eo 
la 



73. Notes to the preceding table. 

1. The 9 (inverted e) is a conventional symbol for a vowel which has the 
same representation as IE a in the European languages, but appears as i in 
the Indo-Iranian branch, and moreover differs from IE a in its relation to 
other vowels in the system of vowel gradation (124). Its precise quality is of 
course unknown, but for convenience we may give it the sound of the final 
vowel in NE sofa, and call it the IE "obscure vowel". 

2. The Greek vowels and diphthongs reflect most nearly those of the 
parent speech. They are in fact identical, if we except the merging of IE 
a and and bear in mind that the rj from a and the changed pronunciation 
of the u-vowels are Attic-Ionic but not general Greek. Furthermore, the 
Greek vowels were notably stable in quality, showing relatively few changes 
due to special conditions of position, accent, surrounding consonants, etc. 

This applies to Greek of the classical period. Since then there has been a 
wholesale shift in the pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs, as radical as 
that which has taken place in English. 
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3. In Latin the principal change, so far as appears in the table, is the 
monophthongization of most of the diphthongs, which were still preserved in 
early Latin (the bracketed forms in the table). But the vowels in Latin have 
undergone the greatest variety of secondary changes under special conditions, 
especially in medial and final syllables, so that the representation given in 
the table is actually maintained only to a limited extent. In general, the 
original vowel system is as greatly disguised in Latin by secondary changes as 
it is transparent in Greek. 

4. The relative simplicity of the Sanskrit vowel system results from the 
loss of the difference in quality between the original e-, 0-, and a-vowels, 
whether short, long, or the first element of a diphthong. This is characteristic 
of the whole Indo-Iranian branch. In the case of the diphthongs, the result- 
ing ai and au remained in Iranian, but in Sanskrit became monophthongs, 
e and 0. These were long vowels, but, as there were no short e's and o's, they 
are not marked long in the usual transcription of Sanskrit, which is followed 
in this book. 

5. In the B alto-Slavic branch, and also in the Germanic, the difference in 
quality between the a- and 0- vowels was lost (except that in Lithuanian IE 0 
and & are only partly merged). The letter y denotes i in Lithuanian, but in 
Slavic a peculiarly modified u. Lith. e is a long close e. Slavic e is an open e; 
i and H are weak vowels of obscure quality. 

6. In Gothic ei denotes i; ai and au denote diphthongs, but also under 
certain conditions open e (the value of Greek at at the time of Wulfilas) and 0 
(these latter cases it is customary now to differentiate by writing ai, art). OE 
<z had about the value of a in man. 

74. IE i. Horn. Ibixtv, Skt. vidma, Goth, witum, OE witon 'we 
know', NE wit; G. idetv, L. video. 

G. rt, L. quid, Skt. cid G. tarrj^i, L. sis to, Skt. tisthami 

a. In Latin, i>e (as u>o, 76a) before r arising from 5 (164). 
sero from *si-sd, with reduplication as in sislo 
cinis, gen. sg. cincris from *cinises 
Faleril from *Falisii (cf . Faliscus) 

1 This and similar headings refer to the IE sounds. A few examples of the normal 
representation, which might be multiplied, are given first, followed by an account 
of the special changes. The Latin vowel changes in medial syllables are treated 
together under a separate head (110); likewise several of those in final syllables 
(112), but some are included in the discussion of the several vowels or diphthongs. 
For phonetic terms and classification of sounds, see 36-40. 

The asterisk, which is used to indicate prehistoric, reconstructed word forms (IE, 
Greek, Italic, Germanic, etc.), is omitted as cumbersome and unnecessary in the 
case of assumed IE sounds or groups of sounds, likewise case endings, personal end- 
ings, suffixes, and the like. 
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b. In Latin, final i (unless lost, 108) >e. 

ante from *anti (cf . anti-cipo) : G. hvrl, Skt. anti 1 
nom.-acc. sg. n. of t-stems, as mare from *mari 

c. For deer from *dcris, ter from *tris, see 109. 

75. IE i. G. Is, L. vis L. vivus, Skt. jtvas, Lith. gyvas. 

u, u 

76. IE u. G. £vy6v, L. iugum, Skt. yugam, 2 Goth. 
G. IpvSpbs, L. rwfor, Skt. rudhiras. 2 

a. In Latin, «>0 before r arising from 5 (164), like the parallel change of 
i>e(74a). 

/wem from *fusem, with /m- as in fuit, etc. (but ««ri*j from *snusu- f with w 
kept, perhaps because of following u) 

b. Dissimilatory change of L. u (through il) to i between / and a labial. 
lubet, libet :Skt. lubh- 'desire' clupcus, clipeusiG. koKvittco 

c. G. v (and likewise v) had originally the plain w-sound and this was re- 
tained in many dialects. But in Attic it changed from a back rounded to a 
front rounded vowel like Fr. u from L. u (39.2) or NHG il. In late times 
(ist cent. a.d. and later, according to locality) it lost even the rounding and 
became identical with t, as it is in Modern Greek. 

In Latin the early loanwords from Greek had u, but in the first cent. B.C. 
y was introduced to represent the current Greek sound. In vulgar Latin this 
came to be pronounced like i, and the y was merely a variant spelling of the 
same sound, often found in words which did not have v in Greek, as ydolon 
(from G. eWuXov), or were not even of Greek origin. 

77. IE u. G. juus, L. tnus, Skt. mils, OE mils. 

G. 6vn6s y L. fiimus, Skt. dhumas ) Lith. dumai, ChSl. dymil (all 
meaning 'smoke, vapor' except G. dvpos, which is used only of 
mental ebullition, 'soul, spirit, anger', and so is semantically 
related to L. futnus as is conversely L. animus 'soul, spirit' 
to G. avepos 'wind') 

1 The colon is used here as a sign of comparison, to be interpreted as 'to be com- 
pared with', 'cognate with*. 

2 Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are quoted here in the nominative singular, to 
conform with the practice for Greek and Latin. In Sanskrit grammars and dic- 
tionaries they are quoted in the stem form, as yuga, nidhira. When quoted in the 
stem form in this book a hyphen is added to make this plain, as yuga-, rudhira-. 
Sanskrit forms are given without marks of accent except where the accent is perti- 
nent to the matter under discussion; also usually without definitions, it being under- 
stood that the meaning is in substantial agreement with that of the Greek and Latin 
forms to which they are compared. 
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78. IE e. G. tfrifxo, L. ferd, Skt. bhardmi, OE beran. 
G. iari, L. est, Skt. as//, Lith. es/t, Goth, ist 

G. 7&os, L. genus, Skt. ./'anas 

79. e>* in Latin. 

1. Before a guttural nasal, that is, before n+ guttural stop and 
before gn (1986). 

tingud from *tengud:G. riyyu 

lingua, dingua (146) from *dengua, *dng w hd (cf. 115) :OE tung 
quinque (vowel length from quinctus, 99.2) from *quenque, 

*penque (40.8) : G. irivrt 
lignum from *legnom:legd dignus from *degnos, *decnos:decet 

Cf. NE think from OE pencan, and NE England, English as 
pronounced. 

2. Miscellaneous. — The factors involved include assimilation, 
and weakening (as in IIO.3) due to proclitic or enclitic use, but 
are too complex to be fully understood. 

Preposition in and verbal prefix in- : G. h 
Negative prefix in- from *en-, n- (115). 
nihil from *ne~hil (ne as in ne-fds) 
mihi, tibi, from *mehei, *tebei (298.3) 

similis, simul (early semol), simplex (but semel, semper), all from 
*sem- 

vttulus:G. dial. IraKov 'yearling', tros < y ear> 

3. In medial syllables (110), and in final syllables before final 
s ort (112). 

80. e>o in Latin. Before w, after w (mostly consonant -\-w), 
or before /, but subject to further conditions only partly under- 
stood, the vowel of the following syllable being often a factor. 
The main facts are as follows. 

1. ew>ow (cf. eu>ou, 92). 
novus from *newos:G. vt(F)os Skt. navas (OE neowe, Skt. navyas, 

from *newyos) 

novem from *newn:G. Ivvla, Skt. nam (313.9) 

1. This is an Italic change. Cf. Osc. Nuvlanam : L. novus, and 
Umbr. n u v i m e : L. novem. In brevis, levis the ev is not from IE ew but 
from eghw, eg w h (163). 
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2. swe>(swo, hence by 170) so. 

somnus from *swepnos : Skt. svapnas, OE svefn 'sleep, dream' 
(G. vtvos from *supnos, with weak grade, II9.3) 

sor or from *5ww:Skt. svasar-. OE sweoster 

socer, room from *swe&ro- y etc. : G. Iwp6s, Iwpa (£- from Vf€-, 162), 
Skt. qvaquras, OE sweger 'mother-in-law ' 

3. que>(quo, hence by 170) C0. 

C0tfw<? from *quequo, pequd (40.8) : G. Tiaow, Skt. />a£- (but ^ttin- 
que, queror, etc.) 

4. rfife > (dwo, hence by 172) bo. 
bonus from duonos, duenos (but Dera) 

5. we>wo, vomo from *wetno:G. £/i&>, Lith. vem//. 

a* Aomo, though apparently from early hemd (cf. n&»£ from *ne-hemd), 
is more probably an inherited form with 0-grade (cf . Osc. bumuns, Umbr. 
homonus. No such change in emd, premd, etc. 

6. Before a "guttural that is, before / when 

a) Followed by a back vowel, a, 0, or u 

b) Followed by another consonant (except I) 

c) Final 

void, volt (later vult) from *weld, *welti> in contrast to velim, veUe 
cold (through *quolo, 170) from *quelo } in contrast to inquilinus 

(with regular weakening of e>i f IIO.3) 
oliva, an early loanword from G. i\aifa (*elaivd>*olaivd>oliva, 

with ai>i as in occidd y etc., 110. 5) 
simul, early semol, from *semel : Umbr. s u m e 1 

Certain exceptions, as cefcttf, gelu, helvus, admit of various 
explanations. 

o 

81. IE 0. G. 7r6o"i5, L. />0//s, Skt. patis. 

G. 6kto>, L. 0C/0, Skt. astdu G. 56/xos, L. dotnus, Skt. dantas 

82. 0>w in Latin. 

1. Before wc, and /-f-cons. (except /). 

hunc, early hone, from *hom-ce 
uncus : G. 67x0$ unguis : G. oVu£ 
ttmoJ, umbilicus : G. 6/i0aXos mui/a 'fine', early molta 
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But longus, though one would expect the same change before ng 
as before nc, ngu. 

2. In final syllables ending in any consonant. 

dolus, dolum, donum, from -os, -om Mud from -od (kept in quod) 
legunt from -out consul from cdnsol 

3. In medial syllables before I (but 0 kept after a vovreljiliolus, 
alveolus) and before two consonants. 

poculum from pdcolom cdnsulo from consolo 
leguntur from legontor euntis from eontis : G. ibvros 

4. The change to ft, as in 1, 2, 3, took place in the historical 
period. The earlier 0 appears regularly in inscriptions down to 
about 200 B.C. 

So hone, molla, praifectos, sacrom, donom, pdcolom, cosentiont 

The SC de Bacch. of 186 B.C. has -us, -urn, -unt, but 0 before / 
in tabolam, consoluerunt, cosoleretur. 

5. But after u, vowel or consonant, the change to u did not 
take place until considerably later. The forms of Plautus and 
Terence were (dolus, donum, legunt, etc., but) volt, volnus, mortuos, 
servos, relinquont, sequontur, quom. This spelling in fact remained, 
though probably the pronunciation changed sooner, until about 
the middle of the 1st cent. B.C. The earliest example of u in such 
cases is suum beside suom in an inscription of 45 B.C., and the 
spelling 0 is often found much later, especially in volt, volnus. 

6. When finally servos became serous, the consonantal u of qu 
was lost before the new u, and equos, relinquont, sequontur, quom 
became ecus, relincunt, secunlur, cum, which are the proper forms 
of the Augustan period. Later qu was restored by analogy of the 
other forms, as equus after equi, etc., similarly relinquunt, se- 
quuntur. But the more isolated conjunction cum remained {quum 
is only a very late spelling, to be disregarded). 

At a time when the conjunction was written quom but already 
pronounced as com, the preposition com was also frequently writ- 
ten quom in inscriptions. 

7. Quite different from the preceding regular changes, and not 
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well understood as to the precise conditions and period, is the 
change of 0 to u before m in some words (in contrast to domus). 
humus :Umbr. hondra 'infra', G. xOov- 
utnerus, from *omesos : Umbr. loc. sg. onse, Goth, ams 
numerus :G. vSpos 

Likewise obscure, perhaps dialectal, o>u before r+cons. in 
some words, as furnus (fortius rare) beside forndx (Jurnax rare), 
formus, etc. 

83. Other changes of 0 in Latin. 

1. vo>ve before r+cons., s+cons., or /, about 150 B.C. 

Early vorto, vorsus, vorro, voster, votd> later verto, versus, verrd, 
vester, veto 

2. ov>av in some words, but conditions in contrast to novus, 
novem, etc., obscure. 

cavus (vulg. Lat. also corns, Port. covo):G. k6oi 'hollows' 
(Hesych.) 

caved: G. Ko(f)&a faveo beside early fove lavo.G. X6(/0« 

3. Final o>e. 

2 sg. imperat. pass. -re:G. -<ro 

4. o>e, i in medial syllables, 110.2. 

a 

84. IE, a. G. &yo), L. ago, Skt. a/-. 
G. kypbs, L. a£cr, Skt. ajras, Goth. a£r$ 
G. 6x6, L. aft, Skt. a/>a, Goth, af 

a. a>e, t(«) in medial syllables, 110. 1; >e in final syllables, 112. 

85. IE 9. See 73. 1 and 124. 

G. irarijp, L. pater, Goth., fadar, Skt. />*7ar- 
G. ararbs, L. s/a/ws, Skt. sthitas 

6 

86. IE e. G. rWritu, Wtjkcl, L.feci, Skt. a7w-. 
G. wkrjprjs, L. plenus, Skt. pratas 

L. semen, Lith. 'sow', OE •seed 1 
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6 

87. IE 6. G. h&pov, L. donum, Skt. ddnam. 
G. 7?wr6s, L. notus, Skt. jndtas 

G. <^pa>, L. /erJ, Skt. bharami 

a. A change of 0 to m is observed in L./«r (cf. G. 0o>p) and c«r from early 
quor. 

a 

88. IE a. Dor. (etc.) lord/xt, Att.-Ion. tarrjui, L. s/are, Skt. 

Dor. (etc.) narrjp, Att.-Ion. fi^njp, L. mater, Skt. matar- 

Dor. (etc.) 0d/xa, Att.-Ion. <£i7/x»?, L./awa 

Dor. (etc.) and Att. oUId, -ycvca, x<W>&> Ion. oUitj, yevcfi, x^P 7 ? 

The change of d to 77 is peculiar to Attic-Ionic, complete in 
Ionic, in Attic except after c, t, and p. The d remains in all other 
dialects, not merely in Doric, but for the sake of brevity one may 
speak of the "Doric" d or "Dor." narrip, etc. 

In Greek words in their familiar, that is, their Attic-Ionic form, 
we have then to distinguish, for example in the two syllables of 
firjTTjp, between the special Attic-Ionic rj from d and the general 
Greek ij from IE e, which is the same in the other dialects (but 
written E until the introduction of the Ionic alphabet, 68). The 
difference may be determined from (1) the forms of other dialects, 
(2) the cognates in Latin, etc., (3) sometimes even within Attic- 
Ionic from the weak form of the root (t[0t7/u, 0er6s, but tcrr^/xt, 

(TTCLTOS). 

Some kinds of secondary d were of sufficiently early origin to 
take part in the change to 77, while others developed subsequently^ 
to the period when the change took place and so were unaffected. 
Thus l<t>7jpa from tyava from *e<t>avaa, but iraaa from irkvaa from 
*iravTia, or ras from ravs. See 204. 

Apparent exceptions to the familiar rule for Attic are due to 
various causes. Kbprj, Mpr), Kdpprj are from *Kopft), depfrj (Arc. KbpFa, 
hlpfa), Kdparj. xopyybs follows the analogy of <TTpaTtjy6s etc. 
\0xay6s is a Spartan term, kept by Attic writers. 

The change of d to rj was a gradual one, and there was once a 
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period, still reflected in some inscriptions of the Ionic islands (68), 
when the new vowel was not yet fully identical with the general 
Greek rj, that is, it was even more open. But in general the tj in 
both syllables of Att.-Ion. \a\rt\p had the same sound. In the best 
period it was a very open e (somewhat as in NE there), in Hellenis- 
tic times a close e, and in the early centuries of our era it became 
identical with i, as it is in Modern Greek. 

ei 

89. IE ei = G. ct, L. i (early ei). 
G. deUvvpi, L. died, early deicd, Osc. deicum, Goth, ga-teihan 
'announce' 

G. ct/u, Skt. emi f L. 2 sg. is G. ireldu), L.fidd 

1. In Greek, as early as the 5th cent. B.C., the diphthong had 

become a monophthong I, that is, a long close e in contrast to 

the open rj (88, 96). (The vowel in NE late, etc., is more or less 

diphthongal, e** or ei, and so offers a convenient approximation to 

either the earlier or the later value of G. ct.) But the spelling a 

was unchanged, and came to be used to denote also the c which 

had never been a diphthong (96). 

a. In Roman times et became identical with i, but the spelling still re- 
mained and was sometimes used for original i as rtifir] = rlfxr). 

2. In Latin, ei was a real diphthong in the earliest period, but 
became e (closer than the inherited e), later i. In the time of 
Plautus and Terence it was identical with the sound resulting 
from ai in medial and final syllables (91) and from oi in final 
syllables (90), but was still distinct from i. The spelling in all 
such cases was ei, or occasionally e, e.g., in the SS de Bacch. 
deicerent, inceideretis , nom. pi. foideraiei (never i in such forms, 
and conversely never ei for i as later). By the middle of the 2d 
cent. B.C. the sound had become identical with I, the spelling 
fluctuated between ei and i, and the former, being now merely a 
sign for i, was also used for i which had never been a diphthong, 
e.g. audeire. This spelling ei is frequent in inscriptions down to 
the time of Cicero, and even in the Augustan period was not whol- 
ly obsolete. 
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a. The intermediate f serves to explain the relation of scu to sive from 
*sei-ve. Beside the intermediate *s§ve arose *s$u (cf. nec, neque), whence with 
the regular vowel shortening (103), seu. Similarly neu from *nei-ve (but can 
also be from ni-ve), tea from *cei-ve; also deus from *deos, beside divus, both 
from *deiwos (170a). 

oi 

90. IE oi — G. ot, L. H (early oi, oe; oe retained in some words), 
but i (early ei) after v and in final syllables. 
G. olvrj 'ace', L. «»ws, early oinos, oenus, Goth, aww 
L. communis, early comoinem, Osc. muinikam, Goth. 

L. c«r<?, early coiravere, Pael. coisatens 

G. oI5a, oZkos, ofros, L. rafi, vinum 

nom. pi. 0-stems, G. -ot, L. -i (early -ei) 

dat. pi. 0-stems, G. -01s, Osc. -0*5, L. -is (early -ew) 

a. It is probable that the monophthongization in unus, etc., had already 
taken place by the time of Plautus (cf. the pun Lyde, ludd, etc.), though the 
earliest inscription^ examples of the spelling u are somewhat later (utier in 
a Scipio epitaph, precise date uncertain; usura 146 B.C.). The old spelling oe 
remains frequent in inscriptions until about the middle of the 1st cent. B.C., 
and Cicero in the laws for his ideal state purposely wrote oenus, coerari, etc. 
Since u also comes from ou (92) the archaizing spelling sometimes shows ou 
instead of oe, as couraverunt. 

b. The normal change to u was not observed in certain words, which per- 
sisted only in the archaic form. Thus, in legal terminology foedus 'treaty' 
and poena 'penalty' (but punid, which was less technical) ; Poenus the old 
official title (while the common term Poenicus became Ptinicus); moenia 
'walls' which was thus kept distinct from munia 'duties' (while the more 
general word for 'wall' moerus became murus); also foedus 'foul' for less 
obvious reasons (perhaps it was for a time only a literary word, though 
later adopted in popular speech, as in Petronius and as shown by its survival 
in Romance). 

c. In poena, etc., the diphthongal pronunciation of oe (about as in NE 
coin) was probably maintained in educated speech until a late period. But 
eventually it became a close e, as ae became an open e (91) . Hence the fre- 
quent confusion in spelling, in late inscriptions and in manuscripts, between 
oe, ae, and e. 

d. In medial syllables there are no clear examples of change to ei, i as in 
final syllables, parallel to that of ai in medial syllables (91), as might be ex- 
pected. Rather oi was kept by recomposition (as mostly 0, 111) and de- 
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veloped as in initial syllables, e.g. communis, sccurus, etc. Some regard 
pdmerium as an example of weakening with retention of the intermediate ? 
before r . But more probably the form, though the generally accepted one, 
represents the late pronunciation of pdmoerium (above, c). 

e. L. coepi is from co-epi (so sometimes in early Latin) with epi to the 
rare apid, like cepi to capid. Change to coepi (in contrast to coegi) is due to 
the fact that the word was not felt as a compound and to the influence of the 
early L. pres. coepid, this from *co-ipid, *co-apid (by 110. i). 

L. oboedio beside audio (in contrast to cludd, includd, HO.5) is puzzling, 
with only a complicated and doubtful explanation. 

L. non is from early noenum, this from ne oinom (cf . NE not, short form of 
nought, from OE nowiht 'no-thing'). The peculiar phonetic development is 
obscure, but doubtless connected in some way with the unaccented use. 

ai 

91. IE ai = G. at, L. ae (early at), but i (early ei) in medial and 
final syllables. 

G. aWw, L. aestuSy acdes (orig. 'hearth'), Skt. edhas 'fuel' 
G. Xat6$, L. laevus G. <rjcai6s, L. scoevus 
L. caedd, but perf. cecidi, cpds. incido (early inceido), etc. (110. 5) 
L. dat. pi. d-stems, -is (early -eis), from -ais = Osc. -cw, G. -cus. 

a. The spelling ae, which replaced ai early in the 2d cent. B.C., merely 
indicates that the second element of the diphthong had a more open quality 
than i in other positions, as is true also of the corresponding NE diphthong 
in ride, etc. The same holds for the oe from ox (90). 

L. ae remained a diphthong in educated urban speech down to imperial 
times, as appears from statements of the grammarians and from loanwords 
like OHG keisur from L. Caesar. But the monophthongization to an open e 
was earlier in colloquial speech, and eventually prevailed, with resulting con- 
fusion of spelling between ae and e. In pre-hcndd (in contrast to prae- in 
other compounds) this pronunciation was favored by the assimilating in- 
fluence of the e in the succeeding syllable. 

eu, ou 

92. IE eu, ou — G. *v, ov, L. u (early ou). 
G. {evyos, L. iumentum (early iouxmentd) 
G. X€uk6s, \ovo~aop, L. lux, lUna 

G. cuco, L. urd, from *eusd (164, 167) 

L. ducd, early doucd : Goth, tiuhan 'lead', IE *deukd 

G. <tt€v8(m) beside awovdrj, etc. (II9.3) 
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1. In Greek the two diphthongs are kept distinct at all periods. 
But ou, as early as the 5th cent. B.C., had become a monophthong, 
first <?, that is, a long close 0 (in NE boat y etc., the vowel is close, 
but more or less diphthongal, 6 U or ou), then u (with the same 
change as in NE doom). But the spelling remained unchanged, 
and ov came to be used also to denote the same sound in cases 
where it had never been a diphthong (96). 

a. G. fcv became fti by dissimilation in tlicov, tptnrov from *€f€uvop: 
Skt. avocam, IE *e-we-uq w om (reduplicated aorist with weak grade of *weq t0 - t 
Skt. vac-), and deLbw, *&fci&<a, from *d-/re-u&o:Skt. vad-. 

2. In prehistoric Italic, eu became ou, just as ew became ow in 
novus (80. 1), and so was merged with original ou. The ou is pre- 
served in early Latin (as in Oscan), but had become u by about 
200 B.C. The spelling ou, however, still appears in the SC de 
Bacch. of 186 B.C. and often later. 

a. L. liber, early leibcr, cognate with O. Luvfrefs 'Liberi', G. eXeOOepos, 
shows a dissimilatory change (ou>oi>ei) between / and b, analogous to 
that seen in libel from lubet (766). 

b. L. eu never represents IE eu, but is always of secondary origin, as in 
seu, neu, ceu from *sei-ve, etc. (89.2a), or in neuter, i.e. ne-uler, which re- 
mained trisyllabic till a late period. 

c. L. u also comes from ovi, ove, with syncope of the second vowel, as 
prudens from *pro-v(i)dens (vided), nundinae (noundinum in SC de Bacch.) 
from *nov(e)n-dinai (novem), nunlid from *noventid (novus) niidus from 
*nov(e)dos, this from *nog w edos or the like (:Goth. naqaps, NE naked). 

d. But a different development is seen in molus, volus from *movelos, 
*vovetos (cf. monitus to moneo), ndnus from *novenos (novem), conlio from 
*coventio, and some others. This is perhaps due to the influence of moved, 
voved, novem, etc., but there is difficulty with this and all other explanations 
offered. 

au 

93. IE au = G. au, L. aw, but u in medial syllables. 
G. atffco, L. augeo, Goth, aukan au, aire, L. aul y aulem 
L. claudo, but includd, etc. (110. 5) 

a. The pronunciation 6 for au, as Clodius for Claudius, was common in 
vulgar Latin, but even the Romance languages point to the long persistence 
of diphthongal au as the normal pronunciation. 
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LONG DIPHTHONGS 

94. The existence of IE long diphthongs, that is, diphthongs 
with the first vowel long, as ei, eu, etc., is most clearly shown by 
the Indo-Iranian ai (IE ei, di, at) and du (IE eu, du, du) as dis- 
tinct from ai (IE ei, oi, ai) and au (IE eu, ou, au). The Skt. at, du 
in the transcription followed here had really become simple ai, au 
(and are now frequently so transcribed), but were still kept dis- 
tinct from the Indo-Iranian ai, au which became Skt. e, o (73.4). 

The final long diphthongs are preserved in Greek, as dat. sg. 
-at, -rji, -cot (-a, -w, 95). Otherwise in Greek and Latin (and the 
other European languages) the long diphthongs are changed in 
one of two ways, the conditions determining which being obscure. 
They show either 

1) Shortening of the first element, resulting in a diphthong of 
the ordinary type, or 

2) Loss of the second element, resulting in a simple long vowel. 
This appears also sometimes in Sanskrit and probably dates 
in part from IE times. 

IE *d(i)yeus, Skt. dydus, (1) G. Zeus, (2) L. dies, diem, Skt. acc. 

sg. dydm, G. Zrjva, Z-qvbs etc., based upon acc. sg. *Ztjp 
IE *g w aus, Skt. gdus, (1) G. Pods, (2) Dor. ficos, L. bos 
IE *reis (stem *rei-, cf. Skt. gen. sg. rdyas), (2) Skt. ras, L. res 
IE instr. pi. of 0-stems, -dis, Skt. -dis, (1) G. dat. pi. -ois, Italic 

dat.-abl. pi. -ois (Osc. -ois), whence L. -is (90) 
IE dat. sg. of 0-stems, -di, G. -m, (1) Osc. -oi, L. -oi in Numasioi 

(29), (2) L. -0 

95. Except for the final -at, -771 , -«t (94), the Greek long diph- 
thongs are of secondary origin, the result of contraction, as 
kKtjls, from Kkrj{f)i$, K\a(f)is (cf. L. cldvis), crasis as Ion., Dor. 
cbur6s from 6 avrds, or of analogical formation, as the augmented 
forms like rjlrrjcra (alr&o), cot/cr;o'a (oIk&o), rjv^rjaa (avt-6.vui), or 
subj. \£yr]is, \4yrji. 

In Attic in the 4th cent. B.C. rji became e, written €t as kXcis. 
So too in the augmental forms, in the dative singular, and in the 
subjunctive, the spelling et prevailed for a time (in 3d-cent. Attic 
inscriptions El is more than twice as common as HI); but in 
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those categories rjt, was restored by analogy, e.g. 7-1/1771 by the in- 
fluence of tijut), TLfirjs } etc. 

Finally the t of at, cot, and the restored rjt ceased to be pro- 
nounced, and especially after 100 B.C. the spelling of Attic in- 
scriptions fluctuates between Al and A, HI and H, Q\ and Q. 

The spelling with iota subscript, kXJjs, firrjaa, X£y#, which is 
usual in our literary texts, and which we shall resume from this 
point, has no authority in antiquity. It is a late Byzantine device 
for indicating a vowel which had historical but no longer any 
phonetic value. 

The difference between the earlier and later value of the long 
diphthongs is reflected in Latin in words borrowed at different 
periods, as tragoedus {r pay onhbi), but rapsodus (pa^co56$). 

GREEK SECONDARY € AND d: "SPURIOUS DIPHTHONGS" 

96. Greek e and o, in many dialects, including Attic-Ionic, 
differed in quality from rj and co, being close vowels, while rj and co 
were open. (The difference was at least as marked as that in 
French between the close e and 0 of ete, beau and the open e and 0 
of mere, encore; rj and w were perhaps as open as e and 0 in NE 
there, forty). Consequently the long vowels which came from c 
and o by contraction or compensative lengthening, since they 
retained the same quality, were not identical with rj and co, but 
were i and 6, the latter becoming u (just as in NE doom, etc.), 
and were designated by €t and ou after these original diphthongs 
had come to have the same phonetic values (89. 1, 92. 1). 
rpets from *rpet€s (178) dpi from &r/u (203.2) 
gen. sg. -ou from -oto (179. 1) acc. pi. -ous from -ops (204.4) 

a. In Attic and Ionic inscriptions the usual spelling was E and 0 until 
after 400 B.C., though occasional examples of El (especially El/xt) and OV 
are much earlier. 

b. In some dialects secondary e and 6 were identical with rj and o>, hence 
rprjs, rini, gen. sg. -w, acc. pi. -ws. 

c. Whether ct or ov in any given case is a genuine diphthong or spurious 
may be determined from various criteria. Thus in the infinitive \elireip the 
first €t is genuine, the second spurious, as shown by 

1) The early spelling XEl7rEi>. 

2) Dialectic tenrrjv. 
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3) For the root syllable by XeXotiro, Ukurov, with the regular interchanges 
of ei (119. 2), in contrast to &£0opa, kpdiLpriv beside <£0€ipa> from *</>0ep£w. 

4) For the infinitive ending by the absence of t in the contracted forms 
like Ti/iav from rtn&eiv, in contrast to 3 sg. rifiq. from rt/xdct with genuine 6t. 

d. An early change of i to Z occurs in Att. xtXiot = Ion. \ei\ioi (203.2), 
in&Tiov beside el/za. 

QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SHORT AND LONG VOWELS 

97. In Greek, as already noted (96), e, o were close, 17, cu open 
vowels. For the other vowels there is no evidence as to difference 
in quality. 

In Latin there is no evidence of difference in quality between a 
and a. But otherwise the short vowels were open, the long vowels 
close. This is known from statements of Roman writers and 
from the development in the Romance languages. For in vulgar 
Latin the difference in quantity disappeared, while the difference 
in quality persisted. The Romance languages (with some reserva- 
tions which need not be explained here) reflect a vulgar Latin 
vowel system related to the older as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation, with illustrations from Italian. 



L. 


Vulg. L. 


It. 


L. 


Vulg. L. 


It. 




e 


diecc\ 




0 


buono 
dono 


fecit e) 


t 


fece 

che 

chi 


donum 0) 


0 


quid i] 


• 

• 

% 


supra uj 


• 

u 


sopra 
luna 









a. The same relation as in Latin obtained in Oscan, Umbrian, and in 
Oscan the original e, 0 had become so close that they were regularly written 
i, u, e.g. licitud = h. licetd. 

This relation, rather than that in Greek, is the more usual one in general 
and holds good for the English vowels. Thus the short [i], [u] of did, full are 
relatively open, the long [I], [u] of deed, fool relatively close, and the latter 
are from earlier close [e], [6] as the spelling still shows. 

b. The contrast between It. deito from dictus and scritto from scriptus 
illustrates the nature of the Romance evidence for Latin hidden quantity. It 
is an inference from quality to quantity. 

Other evidence for hidden quantity, which may conveniently be men- 
tioned here, is as follows: 

1) Statements of Roman writers, as one of Cicero covering cases like 
cdnsul (99.ia). 
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2) Spelling in inscriptions, the apex over the vowel, and ei or I longa 
for i. But there is no consistency in the practice and there are many errors. 

3) Greek transcriptions. 

4) Etymology. 

5) Treatment in compounds, long vowels not being subject to the weak- 
ening in medial syllables (110), e.g. addctus beside actus in contrast to adfectus 
beside /actus. 

Often there are several kinds of evidence combined. But there are also 
many doubtful cases where the evidence is meager or conflicting. 

LENGTHENING AND SHORTENING OF VOWELS IN GREEK 

98. i. The simplification of various consonant groups contain- 
ing a nasal or liquid is attended by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (see 188. 2, 2OI.3, 203.2, 204.2, 206. 2). 

2. Long vowels were shortened in prehistoric Greek before a 
nasal or liquid + consonant. So regularly before vt, as in pple. 
ypovres from *yvu-vTes, or 3 pi. Dor. lyvov from *tyvoyvr. But 
long vowels arising later by contraction or analogy were not 
affected, e.g. ti/a<£i>t€s, <t>ipo)vrai. 

3. Long vowels are shortened before other vowels in various 
dialects, most commonly rj before o or o> in Attic-Ionic. So gen. pi. 
paaCkkov from Paeikrjwv (Horn.), Att. &os from r\6)s (Horn., Hdt.). 
When the second vowel is short it may be lengthened, resulting 
in what is known as "quantitative metathesis". This is peculiar 
to Attic-Ionic and most uniformly observed in Attic, e.g., veus 
'temple* from vrjds (Horn.; Dor. vads), Xcojs from Xr?6s (Horn, has 
the non-Ion. Xaos) , gen. sg. fiaaiXeus from/WiXTjos (Horn. ; /3a<nXeos 
in later Ionic), and similarly acc. sg. /SacriX^d from /3a<rtX?}a. 

Homer often shows the older forms (as sometimes Hdt.), but 
also in many cases the shortening and quantitative metathesis, 
as gen. sg. -ea> from -770 beside Aeol. -ao, or gen. pi. -eoov from -t)uv 
beside Aeol. -aw. No brief statement can cover the details. 

LENGTHENING OF VOWELS IN LATIN 

99. i. The simplification of certain consonant groups, as sn, sd, 
etc., and final ns f is attended by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel (see 202. 1, 3). 
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2. Vowels were regularly lengthened before ns, nf, nx, and net, 
as in consul, infra, iunxi, iunctus. 

a. Aside from statements like that of Cicero, Orator 159, that in and con 
were pronounced with long vowels when compounded with words beginning 
with s or/, or those of various grammarians for amans, dins, etc., the long 
vowel is very frequently indicated in inscriptions by the use of the apex or the * 
Ilongae.g. CC5NSVLES, INFRA, CONIVNXIT, IVNCTA. 

b. There was a tendency in some quarters to lengthen a vowel before 
r+ consonant, and this seems to have become the accepted pronunciation in 
a few words, as forma, drdo, 6rnd, and perhaps qudrtus. 

c. A similar locally or socially restricted tendency to lengthen a vowel be- 
fore gn will account for Priscian's statement that words ending in gnus, gna, 
gnum had a long vowel in the penult and for the occurrence of I longa in 
signum, dignus, ignis, privignus. But even in these words the Romance and 
other evidence points to signum, dignus, etc., and in most words, like magnus, 
which with all its great frequency in inscriptions never appears with the apex, 
there is no justification for assuming a long vowel. In regnum the long vowel 
is original, as in rex, rlgis. So in a few others. 

d. The long vowel in the perf. pass. pple. of most roots ending in g, as 
lectus, rectus, lectus, actus, tdctus, partus, from legd, regd, etc., and of some of 
those ending in d, as visus, fusus, esus, cdsus, from vided, etc., is regarded by 
many scholars as due to a lengthening which attended the change of the 
voiced consonant to a voiceless. But vowel lengthening on such a basis seems 
improbable, and furthermore it is not observed in strictus, fissus, scissus, 
sessum. Forms like lectus may perfectly well contain the inherited £-grade 
of the root which is seen in legi, rex, rigis, idi, est, etc., and visus, fusus the 
form of the root that appears in vidi, fudl; and even those with d, as actus 
and casus, may be formed from ag-, cM-, etc., though these forms are not 
otherwise extant in Latin. 

SHORTENING OF VOWELS IN LATIN 

100. Long vowels were shortened in prehistoric times before a 
nasal or liquid -f- consonant. So regularly before nt or nd, as pres. 
pple. stem amant-, vident- (amans, videns, by 99.2), gerund. 
amandus, videndus, formed from the verb stems ama-, vidi-. 

a. But changes in the historical period led to the existence of long vowels 
in this position, as cdntid from covenlid (92e), nUntid from *noventid (92e), 
undecim from *oino-decem, princeps from *primo-caps, etc. There is evidence 
that in such words also the vowel was eventually shortened (e.g. contio in 
grammarians, undecim, nunlid to be inferred from Fr. onze, annoncer), but 
probably not in the classical period. 
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101. Long vowels were regularly shortened before final m, t, nt 
{nt under 100), and, except in monosyllables, before final r and /. 
atnabam, -bat, -bant beside -bds, -bamus, -batis, and amdbar beside 

-bdris, etc. 
amat, atnant beside amds, etc. 
pres. subj. legam, legat, legant, legar beside legos, etc. 

And so in all verb forms in which the tense stem ended in a 
long vowel, as shown by the second singular, etc. 
nom. sg. pater, mater :G. Tarrjp, nrjrrjp 
nom. sg. victor etc. : G. -rwp 

nom.-acc. sg. neut. animal, exemplar beside gen. sg. animdlis, 
exempldris 

acc. sg. of the first and fifth declensions, -am, -em from -am, -em 
gen. pi. -um from -om (82.2), this from -dm:G. -o)v 

a. The shortening before final /, r, / began in iambic words (102), and in 
Plautus occurs only in such, and not always then. Forms like videt, amor, etc., 
are even found in later poetry. 

102. " Iambic shortening". — There was a marked tendency in 
colloquial speech, as reflected in early poetry, to shorten the final 
syllable, especially a final long vowel, in iambic words, thus chang- 
ing the word rhythm from ~ - to ~ ~. This shortening was per- 
manently effective in certain words. 

bene, male, modo, cito beside alte, primo, etc. (6O9.4) 
duo from *duo (313.2) ego: G. lyw 
nisi, quasi from nisi, quasi (earlier nisei, quasei) 
likewise mini, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi though here the poets continued to 
use also the older mihi, etc., at will 

a. In Plautus we find also many instances like gen. sg. boni, abl. sg. malo, 
nom. pi. viri, imperat. ama, mone, abi, nom. sg. homo, 1 sg. volo. But the 
divergence thus created between forms of the same inflectional category (e.g. 
gen. sg. boni, but primt) was contrary to the tendency to uniformity within 
the same category, and the long vowel was restored as the normal in all these 
classes. Only in a few imperatives that were isolated by their interjectional 
use, as ave, cave, puia, the popular pronunciation with short vowel was 
generally accepted. 

Forms like homo, volo are occasionally employed by poets of the later Re- 
publican and Augustan periods, and from Ovid on short 0 is more and more 
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frequent, even in non-iambic words as esto, ergo, octo. By the 4th cent. a.d. 
the grammarians recognized final 0 only in the dative and ablative singular 
and in the monosyllables do, sto. 

In Plautus the tendency to iambic shortening shows itself also in cases like 
velint voluptdles, etc. The details belong to the study of Plautine prosody. 

103. Long vowels were generally shortened before another 
vowel. So pius from pius, seu from *s$u (89.2a), fuit from fuil, 
gen. sg. rei, fidei from -ei, which was retained after i, as in diet, 
faciei; deesse from de-, and likewise dehinc, dehisco, for the weak 
h (149) did not prevent the shortening (cf. also prce-eunte, pre- 
hendo). But the long vowel was retained in some words, notably 
in the forms of fid (except fieri, fier cm, etc.). For the pronominal 
genitives the pronunciation iinius, illius, etc., was the one which 
was regarded by the Romans as correct (perhaps owing to the 
influence of eius, cuius, etc.), though unius, illius, etc., were also 
familiar and often occur in poetry. 

a. A final long vowel was sometimes shortened when an enclitic element 
was added. So si quidem, tu quidetn beside si quidcm, til quidcm (with si, tu re- 
stored by analogy) and always quasi from *qudsi (probably from *quam-sci) 
and hodie from *hd-die. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS IN GREEK 

104. The prehistoric loss of intervocalic y (178) and s (164) , and 
the later loss of intervocalic F (174) produced a great variety of 
vowel combinations which generally underwent contraction. A 
table of the regular contractions in Attic may be found in a Greek 
grammar, and need not be repeated here. Most of them are illus- 
trated in the inflection of the contract verbs. The following points 
may be noted here: 

1. t and v unite with a preceding vowel to form diphthongs, 
as 2 sg. el, from *^(c)t. 

2. Like vowels contract to the corresponding long, whereby 
e+e and 0+0 give spurious €t, ov, but in some dialects rj, co (96). 

3. In the combination of an 0-vowel with an a- or e- vowel, the 
0-quality prevails, as in co from a-f-o or o+a, or spurious ov from 
€+ooro-|-€. a-fc gives a (but Doric r)), while c-f a gives rj. 

4. The contraction of €-f o to (spurious) ov (<t>i\ovn€v) is Attic 
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only. In other dialects eo is uncontracted, or appears as ev, espe- 
cially in Ionic. Even in Attic eo and ea are uncontracted (i) when 
from efo, efa, as rjdios, rjdia, (2) in dissyllabic words, as deos, lap. 

5. The Attic-Ionic change of d to tj (88) preceded the contrac- 
tion, e.g. a-f-w became first rja), whence eo), o>, and d-f e became ye, 
whence rj. In the other dialects the result of contraction was d, 
e.g. gen. pi. 1st decl. -ai> = Att. -wv. 

6. Certain irregularities of contraction are due to analogy, e.g. 
acc. pi. 6<tt<l from barta, aifka from air\ba, influenced by the a of 
the regular ending in 5<£pa, etc. 

7. Homeric forms like bpbw, bpaaoBai are thought by some to 
represent an intermediate stage between opdco, bpktoda.i and 6p&, 
SpaaOaij one in which the vowels were assimilated but not yet 
contracted. But no such forms are attested by the inscriptions 
of any dialect, and the prevailing and more probable view is that 
they are artificial. After the contracted form had become cur- 
rent, the necessary metrical value was restored by a process of 
"distraction" (d to aa, co to oo), etc.) instead of by a restoration of 
the original uncontracted forms. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS IN LATIN 

105. Contraction of vowels in Latin is less extensive and also 
more obscure in its results than in Greek. The principal occasion 
of contraction was the loss of intervocalic y (178), while in Greek 
not only y but also 5 and w were lost between vowels; h and v 
were sometimes lost between like vowels; some compounds of 
de-, pro-, and co- with words beginning with a vowel show con- 
traction. 

1. Like vowels contract to the corresponding long vowel. So 
tres from *treycs (Skt. tray as), copia from *co-opia, nemo from *ne- 
hemo (80. 5), nil beside nihil. The diphthong ae absorbs a follow- 
ing e or i, as in praemium from *prae-emium (emo), praebed beside 
prae-hibeo. 

2. Unlike vowels, dego from *de-ago, cogo from *co-ago, promo 
from *pro-emd, curd, etc. (denominatives of first conj.) from -dyo 
(but -eo uncontracted). sol from *saol, *sdvol, *savel (cf. Goth. 
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sauil, G. dial, afikios), but maid, Mars with a under the influence 
of the parallel uncontracted forms mawlo, Mavors. 

In the denominatives of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions part of the forms are the result of normal contraction (as in 
Greek), but others probably not (see 371, 373, 376). 

PROTHETIC VOWEL IN GREEK 

106. A prothetic vowel, usually c, sometimes a or o, appears 
regularly before p, when this represents an original initial r, and 
less commonly before initial X, n, f. 

ipvdpSs : L. ruber, Skt. rudhiras, Eng. red 
tpefios: Goth, riqis 'darkness', Skt. rajas 'mist, darkness* 
i\evdepos :L. liber £Xtj>a>:L. lino 
6.ni\yo):h. mulged, Skt. ntfj- 'wipe', Eng. milk 
tUoai from *lfiKo<ri beside Dor. fUarnL. viginti 
Horn. lip<jy\ from *iflparj: Skt. varsas 'rain'; similarly Horn, iipyw 
(Att. etpyu), Uhva, iikdwp, etc. 

a. In Svofia (L. nomen, Skt. ndma), the initial vowel belongs to a fuller 
form of the stem, perhaps also in &vrjp (Skt. nar-, Osc. ner-), and some others. 

An i, apparently prothetic, appears in Mi, (cf. Av. zdi), Urlvos (cf. Skt. 
qyenas), and a few others. The first reminds one of vulg. L. ispiritus (Ft. 
esprit), etc., but is an isolated case in Greek. 

ANAPTYXIS IN LATIN 

107. In Latin an anaptyctic vowel (4O.3) develops regularly 
in the case of the groups cl and bl, where it takes on the quality 
of the following vowel. 

pdculum, early pocolom, from *pdclom 

facilis from *faclis stabulum, stabilis from *stablom, *stablis 

Occasionally a vowel is developed in other groups of consonants, 
and especially in borrowed words, as mina from nva. In Greek 
the second vowel of I/35ojuos, dial, tpdepos is anaptyctic. 

VOWEL SYNCOPE IN LATIN 

108. In languages with a stress accent, like English, an un- 
accented short vowel is often suppressed. So in NE chapter from 
chapiter, captain from capitain, colloquial and poetic ev'ry beside 
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more formal every, general beside general, and countless others. 
Such syncope of short vowels is unknown in ancient Greek with 
its pitch accent, but is very common in Latin. As in English, 
this occurred at various periods in the history of the language; 
and, apart from the fact that the vowel was unaccented, under 
diverse conditions too complex to admit of any precise formula- 
tion. In most cases the older form was definitely displaced by 
the syncopated form, but sometimes both forms were in use. 

Syncope occurred most extensively in the prehistoric period 
(and so under the older accentual system when all words were 
stressed on the initial syllable, 221), and left no trace of the un- 
syncopated form. Thus dexter from *dexileros (cf. defrrepSs), 
rettuli from *ri-tetuli, quindecim from quinque and decern, princeps 
from *primo-ceps; in final syllable, in mors, pars, mens, mdns, etc., 
from *mortis (Skt. mriis), etc.; final vowel, in ah, sub (G. &w6, vttS, 
Skt. apa, upa), personal endings -nt from -ti, -nti (337, 340). 

Parallel forms in related words: superus but supra, supremus, 
inferus but infra, validus but valde (validi in Plautus). 

Parallel forms of the same word: calidus and caldus, solidus 
and soldus, surrigd and surgo; necque and nec, atque and ac (in 
Plautus also nemp beside nempe, etc.). 

a. Among the probable factors determining the presence or absence of 
syncope may be mentioned: quality of the vowel, i being the shortest of all 
vowels and the one which is oftenest lost; position in open or close syllable, 
cf. dexter from *dexiteros, but sinister; quantity of following syllable, cf. 
superus, but suprd, supremus; familiarity of consonant group resulting from 
syncope, cf. caldus, but not frigdus until late. But the complexity of factors 
and the variety of cross currents make it impossible to lay down any precise 
rules. The parallelism of calidus and caldus was like that of every and ev'ry 
in English, caldus being the colloquial form, frequently appearing in poetry, 
while calidus was preferred in more formal speech, though Quintilian in his 
time regarded it as pedantic. 

Syncope was further extended in late vulgar Latin, e.g. frigdus (It. freddo, 
Fr. fr aid) from frigidus, and still further in the several Romance languages, 
most of all in French, e.g. chambre from camera, still unchanged in Italian. 

109. Syncope is frequent in the case of final -ros and -ris. The 
resulting -rs becomes -r (200.2, 212.6), as in vir from *viros, puer 
from * puer os. If a consonant precedes, the r becomes syllabic and 
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then -er, as in ager from *agros (G. &yp6s), sacer from sakros (in 
forum inscr.), Alexander from *A\i^av8pos, deer from *akris, etc. 
So also, even in accented syllables, ter from *tris (G. rpts, Skt. 
/ra), fej/w 'witness' orig. 'third party' from *tristis f cerno, certus 
from *krind, *krilos (G. Kptvu from *Kpwuo, kpltos). The more 
special conditions for these last (as contrasted with tribus, etc.) 
are obscure. 

VOWEL WEAKENING IN LATIN 

110. In languages with a stress accent, an unaccented short 
vowel, instead of being wholly lost (108), may suffer a change of 
quality, which under these conditions is known as weakening 
(40.5). In Latin the weakening took place in the preliterary 
period, under the old accentual system of initial accent (221). It 
is mainly in the direction of raising and in part fronting of the 
vowels, as a>e, o>e, e>i. Long vowels were not affected, but 
diphthongs were, through the change in quality of their first 
element. The earliest change was that of a, and in part o, to e, 
after which this e together with original e was further changed to 
i under certain conditions. More specifically the changes in 
medial syllables are as follows: 

1. a becomes e, and this is further changed to i before a single 
consonant except r, also (by 79. 1) to i before ng, and (by 80.6, 
82.i) to u before /-{-consonant. 
*perfactos > perfectus * per f acid > *perfecid > perficid 
*talanlom (rakavTov) > talentum *peparai > peperi 
*cecadai > *cecedei > cecidi *attangd > *attengd > attingo (79. 1) 
*insalto > *inselld > insolto (80.6) > insultd (82. 1) 

a. In the history of attingo, confringo, insidtd, inculcd, etc., only the first 
step, resulting in *aUengd, *inseltd, etc., belongs properly under the head of 
weakening, which did not affect further the e in these forms any more than in 
perfectus or elsewhere before two consonants. The subsequent steps are due 
to the fact that the weakening to e took place early enough to bring these 
forms under the action of certain other phonetic laws which affected both 
accented and unaccented vowels, namely those stated in 79. 1, 80.6, 82. 1. 

The retention of e in peperi, contrasted with cecidi, as of orig. e in congerd, 
contrasted with adsided (3), b due to the fact that r often tends to lower a 
vowel (39.2), or, as here, to prevent its raising. 
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2. o before a single consonant except / becomes e, which remains 
after i, otherwise is further changed to i. 

*socio-tds > socields *novo-tds (cf. G. v€6rrjs)>novilds 
*in-(s)locd > ilico *hosti-potis > *hospet(i)s > hospes (e kept in 
final syllable), gen. hospitis 

a. Before / or two consonants o remained well into the historical period, 
when it became u (82.3). 

3. e, unless preceded by t, becomes i before a single consonant 
except r. 

*attened>attineo *conrego>corrigd 
*adseded > adsided *compremd > comprimd 
But conger 0, etc. 

4. Instead of the weakening to i before a single consonant, as 
stated in 1, 2, 3, we sometimes find w, whence in part later i, before 
py byf> or w, especially when the influence of these labials was sup- 
ported by rounded vowels in the surrounding syllables. 

Thus, from the root cap- (capio), occupd beside occipid, anticipd, 
aucupis (auceps) beside principis (princeps), mancupiutn, later 
mancipium 

Further contubernalis (taberna), surrupuit, later surripuit {rapid) 
proxumuSy optumus, maxumus, later proxitnus, etc. 
possumus, "columns beside legimus, etc. 
aurufex, pontufex, later aurifex, pontijex. 

a. It is impossible to formulate the conditions more precisely, or to dis- 
tinguish always between phonetic and analogical change. Analogy tended to 
the generalization of -imus in the superlatives, and in the first plural ending 
which was further supported by the second plural -Uis (lacking in the case of 
voluntas, possumus, quaesumus). Presumably documentum, monumenium, 
but tegimentum represent the normal phonetic relation, while monimentum, 
docimentum, tegutnenium are analogical. 

In cases like optumus, optimus the spelling with u prevails in early times, 
while after some fluctuation the spelling with i became the standard. Quin- 
tilian and others state that the sound was intermediate between u and i, 
from which it is inferred that it was like Fr. u or Ger. U. But if so, it is re- 
markable that the spelling with y, which was introduced to represent this 
sound in Greek words (69), was not also employed in words of this class. It 
is more probable, though not the usual view, that we have to do with an 
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ordinary u in the early maxumus (as obviously in the persistent occupo) 
and with an ordinary i in the later maximus, the alleged intermediate sound 
being imagin ary, suggested by the fluctuation in spelling. 

5. ai becomes ei, e, whence i; an becomes (probably ou, whence) 
u; av and ov become u. 
*incaidd>inceidd (SC de Bacch.), incidd 
*inquaird > inquird *inclaudd > includd *adcausd > accusd 
*elavd > elud de novo > denuo 

111. Exceptions to the foregoing rules are mostly due to ana- 
logical influence. 

1. In compounds the influence of the simplex may cause the 
retention or the restoration of its vowel, that is recomposition 
(48.2). This may be actual recomposition in the historical period, 
as in enecd {need) replacing early enicd, or consacrd in inscriptions 
of imperial times for usual consecrd, or late composition as in cir- 
cumagd beside adigd, etc., or the continuous retention of the 
original vowel, as in adlegd, intellegd beside colligd, deligo, or ad- 
haered, exaudid contrasted with inquird, includd. Compounds of 
verbs containing 0 in the root syllable never show the weakening, 
e.g., abrogo, conloco, admoned. 

2. Besides recomposition, there are other types of analogical 
influence, e.g. integer (from tag- of tango), instead of *intiger, 
under the influence of the oblique cases integri, etc., where the 
e before two consonants is regular. The frequent interchange of e 
and i (from a or e), as in princeps, principis, miles y militis, and 
especially artifex, -ficis, etc., has led to index, iHdicis, index, 
indicis, instead of *iudix, *indix (-dies). Compounds of gradior, 
gressus (121), have -gredior (not -gridior), gressus with generaliza- 
tion of the e. 

3. In some cases the assimilative influence of the vowel of the 
preceding syllable has been a factor in preventing weakening, e.g., 
in alacer or gen. sg. anatis (anas), segetis (seges), tegetis (teges), 
etc., contrasted with principis, militis. 

4. A few compounds show syncope instead of weakening, as 
pergd from *per-regd, surgd beside early surrigd, rarely porgd be- 
side porrigd. So, apparently, with vocalization of a preceding 
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consonantal u or i, -cutid (whence also -cussi, -cussus) in com- 
pounds of quatid, as percutio, etc., and -icid in compounds of iacid, 
as adicio, etc. But for the last we have also early adiecid, reiecid 
(first syllable long as in eius, that is, eiius, 179.2), and such 
forms are reflected by adicio, reicid with first syllable long in 
poetry. 

112. The vowel changes in final syllables agree only partially 
with those in medial syllables. 

The weakening of a to e is seen in prince ps {cap-), artifex (Jac-), 
etc., also in cornicen (can-), oscen, etc. (not -*cin, for even a single 
consonant when final makes a closed syllable). 

An e remains before a final nasal, as in nomen (but ndminis), 
decern (but decimus; yet also undecim, etc,) ; but it becomes i before 
final 5 or as gen. sg. regis from -es (245.2), 2 sg. legis, 3 sg. legit 
from -esi, -eti (332, 349). Secondary -es from -ets, as in miles, 
hospes (*hospotis > *hospets) was not affected. 

Other changes in final syllables have been mentioned elsewhere, 
as that of 0 to u (82.2), or at and oi to i (90, 91), final i to e (746). 

SYLLABIC LIQUIDS AND NASALS 

113. Liquids and nasals are sounds of such sonority that, while 
they usually have the function of consonants and so are normally 
ranked as such, they may also have the function of the ordinary 
vowels, that is, they may be pronounced so as to form a distinct 
syllable without the aid of other vowels. This is the case in many 
languages, and so in English in the unaccented syllables of words 
like able, hidden, bottom, in which the vowels which appear in the 
spelling are no longer pronounced, but only the /, n, m. Such 
sounds are assumed for the parent speech, and are best termed 
"syllabic" 1 liquids and nasals and distinguished from the corre- 
sponding consonants by the symbols % , /, n, m. And whatever the 
precise phonetic character of the sounds in the parent speech, 

1 If we chose to define vowel and consonant solely by their difference of function 
in the syllable, we might speak of "vowel" liquids and nasals. There is no very 
serious objection to this, and in fact the Sanskrit r and / are regularly known as 
"vowels". But it is preferable to hold to the traditional application of the term 
vowel, and to use "syllabic" where it is simply a matter of syllable-making function. 
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which is of small consequence, the symbols f, /, etc., are those 
which best represent the essential facts of their historical rela- 
tions. 

For the sounds in question were (i) related to r, /, etc., in pre- 
cisely the same way as i to y or u to w (e.g., acc. sg. ending m after 
vowels, rp after consonants), and (2) were reduced forms of fuller 
er, el, etc. (or re, etc.), parallel to i beside ei or u beside eu, as will 
be made clear in the discussion of vowel gradation (117, 118). 

In the position before a vowel, and in part before y or w, the 
development in some of the IE languages is different from that 
before a consonant. We shall speak of antevocalic f, etc., for 
which many scholars use a different symbol, as ,r or the like. 

In the accompanying table "+vow." is to be understood as 
covering in part, and certainly for Greek, the position before 
y or w. 



IE 


G. 


L. 


Skt. 


Lith. 


Gmc. 




*P, pa 


or 


r 


• 












tr 


ur, or 




op 


ar 


ir, ur 








aX, Xa 


a 


r 














U 


ul,ol 




aX 


al 


if, ur 








a 


en 


a 






• 1 








in 


un 




CLP 


an(?) 


an 








a 


em 


a 


im 












um 




(au) 


am(?) 


am 







114. IE f and /. G. #cap5ta, Kpadlrj, L. cor, gen. cordis, Lith. 
Hrdis, Skt. hfd (though this last does not agree in the initial 
consonant). 

G. S&paos, dp&aos, Skt. dhfs- 'dare', OE dorste 'durst' 

L. posed from *porsco, Skt. prcchami 'ask', NHG forschen 

L. mollis from *moldwis, Skt. mrdus 

G. t\cltvs, Skt. pfthus &rraX/Acu beside ariKKa), etc. (119. 5) 
The conditions governing the interchange of ap, aX and pa, Xa 
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before consonants are not determined. In some words the differ- 
ence is one of dialect, but not in most. 
G. fiapvs, Skt. gurus, Goth, kaurus 'heavy' (aur = or) 
G. /3dXXco from *0d\u*> beside 0&os (119. 5) 
L. card originally 'a portion, a cut':G. Ukpr)v aor. pass, of Kctpw 

a. It is uncertain whether L. parid (from a weak grade of *pcr- in Lith. 
periu 'brood, hatch') or morior (beside mors: Skt. mrtis) represents the normal 
Latin development of f before y, since either may be explained by the analogy 
of other forms. 

b. In a few words IEf ,/ seem to be represented by G. vp, uX, L. ur, id (and 
similarly Lith. ur, id, instead of ir, il). G. Hyvpis, diyvpr-qs beside dyeipci) 
(*ay€pyu), &7opa, etc. L. mtdier probably related to mollis (above). The 
setting up of IE M f , "/ (that is, f , / with w-timbre) is a convenient device for 
grouping such cases, though not an explanation. 

115. IE n and m. IE negative prefix *n- (the weak form of IE 
*ne in Skt. na, L. nc-fds) , G. d-, before vowels 6.v- (cl-tthttos, av-v8pos) , 
Skt. a-, before vowels an- (a-krtas, an-udras), L. in- (from en-), 
Germanic un- (NE un- beside the borrowed L. in-). 
IE *deknt, G. Una, L. decent, Skt. daqa, Goth, lalhun, Lith. dclimt 
IE *kntlom f G. luarbv, L. centum, Skt. qalam, Goth, /rwttd, Lith. 

IE acc. sg. ending of consonant stems (beside -w of vowel 

stems), G. -a, L. -em (Skt. -am after analogy of vowel stems) 
IE -ns, acc. pi. ending of consonant stems (beside -ns of vowel 

stems), G. -as, L. -es (from -ens), Skt. -as, Goth. 
IE -ntai, -nto, 3 pi. mid. endings after consonants (beside -ntai, 

-nto after vowels), G. -arat, -aro, Skt. -a/e, -a/a 
G. /3d(7is, /3ar6s, Skt. ga/w, ga/as, L. con-ventid, Goth, ga-qumps, 

from IE *g w m- weak grade of *g w em- in Skt. gam-, Goth, qiman 
So also G. /3atj>a> (*/Wu*>) from *g w myd, and perhaps L. (or 

from *g w emyd?), for which see also 196. 

a. It is a disputed question whether # before vowels is represented in Latin 
by en (as before consonants) or by an (parallel to ar from f before vowels). 
The latter view is preferred here. So maned from *mn- beside *men- in G. 
pkvij), and the difficult canisiG. iciwv, Kvvfc, apparently a blend of *kwn- 
and kun-. 
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116. IE f, /, #, ip. There is evidence that there existed in the 
parent speech certain sounds which, whatever their precise pho- 
netic value, are genetically related to f, etc., precisely as i to i 
or u to u. The symbols f, etc., are those best adapted to reflect 
this situation and, though discarded by many scholars, will be re- 
tained here. Like I and w, thef, etc., resulted from contraction of 
the weak grades of dissyllabic stems, that is, fd, etc., which might 
also remain uncontracted and appear in Greek as apa, etc., as 
dbvaros beside Dor. dvarbs (see 126). 

Their representation is as follows: 

Skt ir, ur d (dm) 

G pa, Xd or po», Xa> va, /id (Att.-Ion. vrj, m) 

L r d, Id nd f md 

Skt. urna, Dor. XSpos, L. Idna (Goth, wulla, Lith. vilna, etc.) 

Dor. t\clt6s, L. latus (*Udtos beside tollo) 

Skt. stirnas, L- stratus, G. arpoirbs Skt. jatas, L. natus 

Dor. OvaritSy K^arbs, duarbs beside ObvaroSy xd/iaros, idb^aaa 

a. The Greek correspondence to Skt. ir, ur has been much disputed. It is 
assumed here that it is normally pa, Xd, parallel to the va, /xd. But forms like 
ffTpcords, fi\6i<TKQ), /3t/3pw(Ticco, /3pwr6s seem also to belong here (rather than 
from IE *slro-, etc., for which there is no evidence, as there is for IE %nd-, 
G. yvco-), and are perhaps to be explained by their relation to o-forms like 
kardpeaa, lpxi\ov, though these also are puzzling (127a). 

VOWEL GRADATION 

117. The term vowel gradation (for which the brief German 
"ablaut" is also familiar) is applied to certain alternations of 
vowel which recur in the several IE languages and must have 
originated in the parent speech — such, for example, as are seen 
in G. 7rei0w, wtiroida, 1-KiBoVy L. fidd, foedus, fides , or in NE drive, 
drove, driven, all pointing to IE ei — oi — i. They are to be dis- 
tinguished from those alternations which, however regular, have 
arisen under the special phonetic laws of a particular language, 
as in L.facid, adficio, adfectus (110), where one may at most speak 
of a secondary vowel gradation. 

The inherited vowel gradation arose under the accentual and 
other conditions of the parent speech, conditions which affected 
every syllable of the word, whether belonging to the root or to a 
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formative element. Hence the gradation, while most conspicuous 
in the root syllables, is by no means confined to these. Thus we 
find gradation in the root ter- and likewise in the suffix -ter-. To 
cover all such cases one may use "stem" ("base" has also been in- 
troduced in this connection) as a general term for the syllable 
(or, in some cases the group of syllables, 126) involved. It is 
customary to cite jhg^tem&in what is believed to be the " normal " 
or fundamental grade. • ^ 

' Wwel gradation is a conspicuous and vital feature in the inter- 
relations of Greek forms, as it is also in Sanskrit and in the Ger- 
manic languages, where it still pervades the forms of the strong 
verbs, as in NE drive, drove, driven, or sing, sang, sung. In Latin, 
on the other hand, vowel gradation has been to a considerable 
degree eliminated by the generalization of one or the other grade, 
and while it is still reflected by certain occasional alternations, it 
has ceased to play any such significant r61e as in^Greek. 

118. The e-series. By far the most prevalent gradation is that 
which falls under the e-series, in which the normal grade contains 
e. This series is then to be further subdivided, according as the 
normal grade contains simple e between stops, e.g. pet, or ei, eu, er, 
en, etc. (or ye, we, re, etc.), in which the e is followed (or preceded) 
by an element which is itself capable of syllabic function. The 
general scheme is as shown in the accompanying table. 



Strong 


Weak 


Lengthened 


e-Grade 


o-Grade 


Reduced Grade 


Zero Grade 


I Grade 


J-Grade 


Z. 




0 


e 


0 


e 


6 






0% 


+VOW. 


+cons. 


+ VOW. 




at 


2. 


• 


• 

% 


y 


ei 


3- 




ou 


u 


u 


w 


eu 


ou 


4- 




or 






r 


er 


Or 


5- 


el 


ol 


f 


f 


I 


el 


ol 


6. 




om 






n 


en 


dn 


7- 




on 


m 




m 


em 


dm 



a. It is to be understood that we may have, for example, we {wo, etc.) as 
well as eu, with the same weak grade u, or re (ro, etc.) as well as er, with the 
same weak grade f . Before a vowel we have ey {py, etc.), ew (ow, etc.) instead 
of ei, eu. Such alternatives are omitted from the table, in order not to make 
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it still more cumbersome. But they are represented in some of the illustra- 
tions to follow. 

For much of the material the differences under the weak grade may be 
ignored. In the first subdivision the reduced grade, as p e t, is somewhat prob- 
lematical and assumed only for some few forms (121). In 2-7, if the stem 
ends in a consonant (a stop or s; there are no original roots in -ein-, -eil-01 the 
like), there is only one form of the weak grade, namely that given in the cen- 
tral column. Thus G. Xi7r-, <t>vy-, weak grade of Xci*--, (fciry-. 

If the stem ends in ei, eu, etc., and a consonant follows, the weak grade can 
likewise be only t, u, etc., as in G. l-fiev, Skt. i-mds beside «f-/u, t-mi. But if a 
vowel follows, the weak grade may be either t, u, f, etc., or y, w, r, etc. While 
this is only a matter of syllabic function, and is in part conditioned by the 
preceding consonants, and so not strictly a matter of gradation, it is customary 
and sometimes convenient to call the former the reduced grade and the 
latter the zero grade. Thus with reduced grade (R) G. k\vu> beside e-grade in 
K\e(f)os (cf. Skt. aor. aqruvam, 3 sg. perf. mid. quotum), kppvrjv (e-grade in 
l>k[f ]co), IfiaKov (e-grade in /SeXos, Arc. 6eXXw), Uravov (e-grade in kthvo) 
from *KT€Vku>), etc., but with zero grade (Z) G. Hypero, ay pdpevos (e- 
grade in ayeLpo) from *aykp&)), frrXero, -ir\ofievos (e-grade in ireXo/iat), 
twe<l>i>ov (e-grade in Oeivu) from *det>yu)y etc. 

119. The most commonly occurring grades are the e-grade, 
the 0-grade, and the weak grade, so examples of these will be 
given first. One must bear in mind the representation of IE f , 
etc. (114, 115), and, for the Sanskrit comparisons, the merging of 
IE e and 0 in a (73.4) and the consequent loss of distinction be- 
tween the e- and <?-grades. 



e-Gradc 



1. G. T^ro/xai 

Skt. pdtdmi 

G. Itomoi (*<r«r-, 162) 

L. sequor 

Skt. sdce 

G. * X w (**ex-, M*2a) . . 

2. G. rtMv 

L.fidd 

G. SeUvvm 

L. died 

Skt. deksydmi 

G. XeiTw 

G. ffTtlxO) 

Goth, steiga 

NE drive 



©-Grade 



ttott) 



s oct IIS 



focdus 



XcXotxa, Xoit6j 

staig 
drove 

(o=OE<J,Goth.at,IEoi) 



Weak Grade 



paplUr 



saqcur 

lr\Bov 

fides 

5LK7, 

diet us, abdicdre 
disids, diqr 

VKlTOV 

stigans 
driven 
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e-Grade 



G. trtWopai 

Skt. bddhdmi 

Goth, biiidan 

L. dOcd 

G. <ptby<j) 

G. <rxt65w 

G. x«(/0<*> 

Skt. svajmas, L. somnus 



(*swcpnos) 

4, 5. G. bk.pKoy.cu. . 

Skt. ddarcam 

G. hkpoj 

G. Tpkrw. . . . 

L. ^rec^r 

Skt. praqnds. 

G. OTeXXw . . . 

G. /SeXos 



6, 7. G. T€/fO> ("Vfafctt) 

Skt. tdntum 



G. 0eb*> (*0frA«) 
Skt. hdntum .... 



G. ^£pto 

G. kytvbprpi ykvos . 
L. ge«M5 

NE drink 



©-Grade 



bubddha 
baup 



daddrqa 
6opa 

TtTpo<t>a, rpdiros 
Procus 



t6vos 



4>6vo? 
gliands 

yiyova, ybvot 



drank 



Weak Grade 



kirvdbp.r)v 

buddhds 

budans 

ductus, dux 

tyvyov 



Kkxvrax 
G. (itvos 

UpCLKOV 

ddnatn, drtfds 
5t5a.pp.ai, dapdtls 
Irpavov 

posed from * parsed 
Prcch&mi 

l<jTa\p.ai 
/SdXXw 

rhranau, rar&s 
tatds 

holds 
f*ipva) 

ylyvouax, ytyb.ua> 
gigno 

drunk 



120. Further examples, with inclusion of the e- and 0-grades are : 



«-Grade 



1. L. pedis 



tiros (fliros) 
vdcas .... 



JG.I 
3 '\Skt. 

[G. ra.rk.pa. . . 

Skt. pit dram 

6. G. <ppa>a . . . 



4- 



o-Grade 



G. tto66s, 



Skt. padds 

&p, L. vocd 



arbropa 



&<ppova 



Weak Grade 



*-Grade 



uktd 

rarpfc, 

irarpbat 
pitri, pitfsu 

<t>pao-i (Pind.) 
apvos, Kvvbs 



L. pes 
Skt. pat 



xanjp 
pitd . 
<t>PVV 

0.P7IV 



d-Grade 



Dor. twj 1 

Goth, fdtus 

L. vdx 
vdk 

6.-KO.TUP 



&<ppo)v 

KXXtiV 



1 Att. toOi (w= secondary 6) cannot directly represent any inherited grade. It is a new analogical 
form, for which the special model is uncertain. 
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121. The reduced grade of the type p e t is assumed as the source of certain 
otherwise anomalous forms, such as L. quattuor, Horn. irLavpes, beside rk<r- 
aepes, Skt. catvdras with IE e in the first syllable, L. paled beside G. kirkraaa, 
G. ?7r7ros beside L. equus, L. magnus beside G. pkyas, L. gradior beside gressus, 
etc. Further, G. vv£, vvktos beside L. nox, noctis, and some other instances of 
v in connection with liquids and nasals, are brought under this head by some. 
The problem of these and still other occasional anomalies in the e-series is 
too uncertain for further discussion here. 

122. Conditions and causes. — Since vowel gradation was al- 
ready an accomplished fact in the parent speech, the result of 
processes which took place well back in its history, it is natural 
that the precise conditions and causes of these remote processes 
should be involved in obscurity. f(o K.U>»i 

One phase, however, is reasonably clear, namely the relation of 
the weak to the strong forms. The normal grade was weakened 
in the syllable preceding the accent, at a period of the parent 
S speech when the accent had a considerable element of stress. In 
Sanskrit, where the position of the IE accent is best preserved, 
this relation between accent and gradation is most apparent. Cf. 
pres. i sg. cmi but i pi. imds (G. elfu, t^iev with secondary accent), 
infin. Hum but perf. pass. pple. itds, pres. bddhami but tud&mi 
(cf. G. (t>evyo)v but Qvy&p, the old accent being pre- 

served in the pple. and infin.), perf. i sg. veda but i pi. vidmd (G. 
ol8a, 16 per with secondary accent). 

a. It is true that the Sanskrit (as the Greek) accent was one of pitch, and 
one does not readily connect vowel weakening with a pitch accent. But there 
is no objection to the view that, while Sanskrit preserves the IE position of 
the accent (as confirmed by other evidence) and probably the character of 
the accent in the latest IE period, this accent at a remoter period of the 
parent speech was one of greater stress. At any rate one cannot reasonably 
deny the very extensive evidence of an original relation between gradation 
and accent. It does not follow that this relation was kept intact and is to 
be observed in all categories of forms. Even in the parent speech there were 
doubtless many subsequent shifts, so that a weak grade might come to be 
accented or conversely. 

b. The qualitative change of e to o, and of e to J, is of obscure origin- A 
relation between vowel quality and accent is observed in certain Greek 
types, as <f>prjv, pi. typkves, but &4>pu>v, &<t>poves t xar^p, varkpes, but tkirkrup, 
A7rdTop€$, TTOLfjL7}v but 8alfUi)v, fnjrrjp but /i^rwp. But generally no such re- 
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lation holds, and the accent (in this case one of pitch) can at the most have 
been only one of a variety of factors. 

c. The lengthened grades occur mainly, though not exclusively, in final 
syllables, especially the nominative singular of consonant stems. The length- 
ening (of e to e, whence also d) probably started as some kind of compensative 
lengthening, but the more precise conditions are altogether obscure. 

123. The a- and the o-series. An original 0-series is a somewhat 
doubtful assumption, to cover certain groups of cognates in which 
a appears not alternating with e or a, and so as if representing 
the normal grade, the only other grade, and that rare, being a. 
So G. 6f is y oh, L. avis, It. ai, oe, Skt. avis 
G. dcrae, ifyopai, L. aculus, Skt. aksi y etc. 
G. 6fa>, 88036a L. fodidy fodi 

The a-series is of more consequence, but rare compared to the 
e-series, and apart from the normal and weak grades the material 
is so meager as to leave doubt as to the full constitution of the IE 
series. Some examples of the actual alternation are as tabulated. 









*7«7* 




L. agd 


ambdges 










pari-j-man 




5<cpi$ 
ocris 








deer 






G. UBo> 
















Skt. edhas 








iddhds 

Skt. qu$kas (for 
*sufkas) 


G. a&oj, Lith. sausas . 

















a. A Greek alternation of a with d (Att.-Ion. tj) may be assigned to either 
this or the a-series (utttj/zi, <tt<lt6s, etc., 124). It is usual in verbs like avbhvu) 
(perf. Horn. <-d6e; cf. i}6us, Dor. a8vs), \ap($av(a (X^ojuat, ctA^a), Xavdavco 
(\ijaco, \e\tjda), etc. Since roots of the e-series show the weak grade in corre- 
sponding nasal infix presents (364.6), as nvpdavopai beside irtvdoiiai, it is 
natural to assume that here too it is the weak grade in the present, that is, 
Xa/3-, etc., beside strong grade Xd/3-, and accordingly in the d-series. But it is 
difficult to reconcile certain Sanskrit forms (as svdd-, svad-, not svdd-, svid-). 
One must take the Greek alternation as it stands, without regard to its rela- 
tion to the IE series, which from the point of view of internal Greek relations 
is not important. 
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124. The e-, a-, and J-series. These three series, of which the 
first is next in importance to the e-series, are typically represented 
in the gradation of the roots of tWthu, larrjfiL (frra/u), 5t5a>/u, 
namely IE *dke-, *std-, *dd-. The weak forms appear either in a 
zero grade, in which the vowel is wholly lost, or a reduced grade, 
in which the long vowel is reduced to IE a. In Greek and Latin it 
is nearly always the reduced grade which appears, even in forms 
where Sanskrit has the zero grade. But in Greek, instead of hav- 
ing uniformly a = Skt. i from IE d (85), we commonly find € or o 
where the normal grade has tj or w, probably by qualitative assimi- 
lation to the latter. 

If the long vowel was preceded by y or w, the reduced grades 
yd, wd were usually contracted to i, u. So the opt. mood-sign, 
strong -ye-, weak -i- (419). But in Greek there are also some forms 
pointing to uncontracted yd (or id). So fern, suffix, -yd-, nom. sg. -i 
in Sanskrit, etc., but -ia in Greek, as </>ipovaa from *<t>epovTia : Skt. 
bharanti (237). Cf. also G. irpia-^ai : Skt. kri-nd-mi. 

If the normal grade contained a long diphthong, as ei, di y eu, 
etc., the reduced grades di, du were usually contracted to i, u 
(but ay-, dw before a vowel). Owing to the loss of the second ele- 
ment in the long diphthongs before a consonant (94), the result- 
ing alternation might be e :i or 6.1, or d:u, etc. 

The general scheme is as tabulated, in which d x may stand for 
IE e, a, or 6. 



Stkong 


Weak 


Normal Grade 


0-Gradc 


Reduced Grade 


Zero Grade 


d* 


d 


w * 


O 

■ 

* 
U 

• 

I 

u 




wd* 




d'V) 




**(*) 









a. The forms that are put here under reduced grade are the more common 
forms of the weak grade in categories where roots of the e-series show the 
zero grade (Skt. hitds parallel to qrutds, etc.) and are classed by some as zero 
grade, in which case the forms put here under zero grade would have to be 
a sort of "infra-zero" grade. But the above classification seems on the whole 
preferable, especially in connection with dissyllabic stems (126). 
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125. Examples of the e- f a-> and 0-series. 



Strong 


Weak 


Normal Grade 


d-Grade 


Reduced Grade 


Zero Grade 




du)p.fc 


Strds, rldtfjitv 
far. id 
hitds 












da-dh-mds 




Dor. Iwko. 
ippwya 




tpp&yyv 

OTarin, taranev 

stains 

sthitds 

<t>ap.tv f 4tarln 
fateor 

5or6t, 8i6of.iev 
dare, damns 
adita 

*dhi- 
dhitds 


























L.fdri 




















da-d-mds 


4. IE *dhe(i-) 


*dh3X- 
dhdyati 


Skt. ddhdl 












filius 

*pi- 
pitds 




IE po(i-) 

































126. Dissyllabic stems. — It has already been remarked that every syllable 
of a word was subject to gradation in the parent speech. Generally, however, 
it is possible to consider the gradation of each syllable separately, that is, to 
treat the subject on the monosyllabic basis, as has been done in the preceding 
paragraphs. This is simpler and no less scientific, and therefore preferable. 
But in certain cases it becomes necessary to hold in view two syllables, since 
they clearly form a unit in relation to the weak form. 

Thus in Sanskrit, if we find qr6tum\qrutds but bhdvi-tum:bhu-tds (and 
similarly in so many other instances that the relation cannot be accidental), 
it is obvious that as u is the weak grade of 0 (IE cm), so is u of avi (IE ewj). 
Again we find cvd-tras:cu-nas } etc., from which it appears that u is also the 
weak grade of va (IE wd z , cf. 124). The two strong forms may be brought 
under one head by the hypothesis of a Proto-IE stem ewd x , which if accented 
&wd x became IE &u&, or, if ew a x , became IE wa z , while if both syllables were 
unaccented the result was U, or sometimes, by a still further reduction, u. 

Similarly in stems containing a liquid or nasal we find in Sanskrit hartum: 
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hrtds, but cdritum : cirnds, and prati : purnds, purdhi, showing that as r is the 
weak grade of or, so is it or ur the weak grade of ari or r d; hdnium : holds, but 
jdnitos:jdids, damita:damtds, showing that as a (IE n) is the weak grade of 
an, so is a or dm the weak grade of ani, ami (or nd, ma). For the European 
correspondences to Skt. ir, ur, a, am, see 116. 

The dissyllabic stems are probably, in their remote origin, extensions of 
monosyllabic stems. At any rate we sometimes find parallel series of related 
forms, some belonging to dissyllabic, some to monosyllabic stems. So Skt. 
stdritave, stirnds, but also stdrtave, strtds; Skt. janitdr-, G. yevkrrjs, yvrj<nos y 
but also yevos, yovos y yiyvofxat, etc. (119.6) ; G. tPXrjv, but also /3dXXo>, /SeXos, 
#0X17. To assume that the latter are derived from dissyllabic stems with loss 
of a before another vowel is unnecessary. 

The general scheme of possible gradations is as tabulated (d*= IE e, a, or d; 
S= strong, R= reduced, Z=zero grade). It serves to bring into relation with 
one another the forms of a given stem that are scattered through the IE 
languages. It is not anywhere maintained as a definite system, like that illus- 
trated in 119, and is represented only by disiecta membra. In the individual 
language a given stem may be represented almost exclusively by one or two 
grades. So IE *bhO-, *ple-, *gnd- cover nearly all the Greek and Latin forms 
of these stems. 

It is further to be emphasized that the forms given in the first column are 
Proto-IE reconstructions, both remoter and more hypothetical (not all 
scholars accept them) than the usual IE reconstructions which are supposed 
to be reflected in actual forms of the IE languages. Thus the assumed **pele- 
or **tela z - were changed already in the parent speech, becoming in the 
strong grades *pch- or *pl$-, *teld or *tld z -, and only the latter, or in these 
particular cases *ple- and *tdd-, are the reconstructions based on actual 
forms, and therefore parallel to our usual citations of monosyllabic roots, as 
*«- 'go'. 
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127. For Greek and Latin relations, much of the intricate and 
in part problematical theory of gradation in dissyllabic stems, as 
briefly sketched in the preceding paragraph, may be disregarded. 
But the matter cannot be wholly ignored, since certain parts of 
the system play an important r61e in Greek. 

It is sufficient to recognize in Greek, beside forms that may be 
classified on the monosyllabic basis (118 ff.) : 

1. Dissyllabic stems. — These may reflect, from the scheme in 126: 

a) S+R, as reXa/uaw 

b) R+R, as ra\avTOV 

c) Or, under various analogical influences, may differ from either, as 
ecdXecra, kardpeaa 

2. Monosyllabic stems ending in rj (gen. G. rj), a (Att.-Ion. rj, but cited here in 
the a-form), or w. 

a) Z+S, as irlfnrXrjfjLL, tt\t}to, eP\r)i>, yiyvkaKU 

b) RR, as 8/ia.Tds, t\6lt6s ; here also probably (116a) orpwrds, fipuTbs 

Examples of parallel forms of the two types, as thus classified 

from the point of view of Greek, are: 

TeXafjL&v trXav, t\5.t6s 

kraXaaa, ToWavrov 

KeXabos k\t;t6$ 

€Ka\eaa 

ecTopeaa orpcords 

fiapadpov fiifipwaKCt), tfipuv 

yevtTTjs yvrjatos 

OhvcLTos fly^oTcw, Ovarbs 

KQ.fXQ.TOS KflCLTOS 

eddixaaa, iravbanaTup 5^dr6$. 

a. For the function of such forms in Greek it is immaterial just how they 
are to be aligned in the IE system, whether, for example, the tld- of G. rXdroj 
and L. lotus is RR of a **tc!d z - (**tele-?) or Z+S of a **tela- f or whether the 
OT/XO- of G. arpo)Tds and the strd- of L. stratus is RR or Z-\-S. It is more im- 
portant to observe that the forms of type i (above) are mainly responsible 
for the futures like reveu, /3aXeo> (390) and the aorists like kdXeora, (6a.fj.ao-a 
(397.4) — and that those of type 2 (above) are notably productive in various 
tenses of the verb and in derivatives, as, for example, in €/3Xrjv, f$kp\r}Ka y 
pXrjTtos, pXijfJia. 

For the existence of these two types beside forms which show the simple 
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monosyllabic stem, as yeveTrjs, yvrjaios beside yiyvoftai, yhos, yeyova, see 
126. 

b. There is no satisfactory explanation of the 0 in eardpeaa, and in IjuoXoy, 
iTOpov, Wopov, eropov (beside /SXwaxw, 7T€7rpa>Tcu, dpaxTKco, TiTp&aiccS), for 
which we should expect *lna\ov, etc. (cf. &&.padpov beside /3t/3pwo7«*>). 

CONSONANTS 
Stops 

128. The IE stops are classified as follows, according to series 
and orders (37): 

Series: labial, dental, palatal, labiovelar, and plain velar 

Orders: plain voiceless (p, t, etc.), plain voiced (b, d, etc.), voiced 
aspirate (bh, dh, etc.), and voiceless aspirate (ph, th, etc.) 

o. Although three distinct guttural series are here set up, no more than 
two are required from the standpoint of Greek and Latin, or of any single IE 
language. The reality of a third guttural series, the plain velars, in the parent 
speech may be questioned, and ultimately no doubt it belongs with one of the 
other two, as even these two may be one in ultimate origin. In fact the 
precise situation in regard to the gutturals in the IE period is an unanswer- 
able problem. But the third series offers at least a convenient formula for a 
certain set of correspondences which does not agree with those of the other 
two (see 144). 

b. The third order is represented by voiced aspirates in Sanskrit, voiceless 
aspirates in Greek, fricatives in Italic, elsewhere by simple stops. From this 
variety it is impossible to infer with certainty the precise phonetic value of 
the antecedent sounds in the parent speech. Nor is this of vital importance. 
We follow the usual designation and notation, as representing the most prob- 
able hypothesis and at any rate a convenient formula. 

c. The fourth order, of voiceless aspirates, is assumed to cover the cases, 
comparatively infrequent, in which we find Skt. ph, th, etc., instead of the 
usual bh,dk, etc., answering to the Greek aspirates. So Skt. sphal- : G. a<£dXXw, 
Skt. veltha:G. olada. But Skt. th also appears where we have simple / else- 
where, as Skt. sthd-:G. tarrifu, L. sto; Skt. prthus:G. tt\<itvs ; Skt. panlhds: 
G. irbv to$. The voiceless aspirates will be disregarded in the later survey of 
the series. 

ORDERS 

129. Examples of the different orders will be given under their 
respective series. But certain matters affecting the correspond- 
ing orders of all series are discussed here. 
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1. The voiceless stops are the most persistent. They remain 
such except in Germanic (133). 

2. The voiced stops also remain such in classical Greek and 
Latin. But G. /3, y, 5 eventually became voiced fricatives, as in 
Modern Greek where /3 = NE v, 5 = NE th in then, 7 = NHG g in 
Tage or (before front vowels) =NE y in yet. This change took 
place at an early period in some dialects, but in standard Attic 
and the kolvtj probably not until the 1st cent. a.d. or later. 

Latin intervocalic b also became a fricative in the early centu- 
ries a.d. (173). 

3. The IE voiced aspirates (as assumed above) became voice- 
less aspirates in prehistoric Greek and Italic, and so were merged 
with the infrequent IE voiceless aspirates. They remained such 
in classical Greek, only later becoming fricatives (130). But in 
Italic a change to fricatives took place, at least initially, in pre- 
historic times; together with a change of the dental fricative 
( = NE th in thin; here represented by 0 in its later value) to the 
labial fricative /; and a weakening of the guttural fricative 
( = NHG ch; here represented by x in its later value) to h. That 
is, where we have / or h in both Latin and Oscan-Umbrian we 
assume the following prehistoric steps: 

bh>ph>f 

dh>th>B>f 

gh>kk>x>h 

a. In the medial position, where we also find / in Oscan-Umbrian, but b or 
d in Latin (137, 140; also g after «, etc., 148), the steps leading to the latter 
are disputed. But probably these too have passed through the stage of the 
fricatives /, 0, % (as above in third place). G. Xirpa, name of a Sicilian coin, is 
explained as a Sicilian loanword representing a prehistoric Italic *U0rd, 
whence L. libra. 

130. The Greek aspirates. — G. 0, <f>, x were true aspirates, that 
is, voiceless stops followed by a distinct aspiration, as in NE 
hot-house, up-hill, back-hand, except that in these latter the stop 
and the // are in different syllables. (So a better parallel would be 
the Danish /, p, k, which are strongly aspirated; the English 
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and German initial stops are also somewhat aspirated, as com- 
pared with the pure stops of the French.) In archaic Greek 
inscriptions before the introduction of the signs for <t> or x, the 
latter were expressed by TH, KH or 9 H (66). The Romans tran- 
scribed the Greek aspirates, first by t f p, c, then more exactly 
by th, ph, ch (131). 

Eventually 9, <f>, x became fricatives, as in Modern Greek, 
where 0 = NE th in thin, <l>=f, and x = NHG ch in ach or in ich 
(the latter if a front vowel follows). There are indications that 
this change took place at an early period in some dialects, e.g. in 
Laconian where a fricative 6 is to be inferred from its representa- 
tion by <r. But in standard Attic and the kolutj the pronunciation 
as fricatives did not prevail until sometime in the early centuries 
a.d. The significant transcription of <t> by Latin /, instead of ph, 
is not found till the 1st cent, a.d., and is not usual till the 4th 
cent. a.d. 

131. Aspirates in Latin. — In Greek proper names and other 
loanwords from Greek, 0, <f>, x were represented by /, p, c in the 
early inscriptions, and so pronounced in the time of Plautus. But 
after about 150 B.C. they were represented by th, ph, ch, and the 
correct pronunciation of the aspirates was so highly esteemed in 
polite speech that it became the fashion to introduce the aspirates 
also in a number of native Latin words, in some of which this was 
no doubt favored by a fancied Greek origin. Cicero (Orator 48. 
160) states that he yielded to popular usage, against his own bet- 
ter knowledge, in the case of pule her, triumphus, etc., while he 
persisted in sepulcrum, corona, lacrima, etc. Quintilian (1. 5. 20) 
also speaks of the excessive use of aspirates, as in chorona, praecho, 
chenturio. Inscriptions and manuscripts show many examples of 
the aspirates, most frequently in pulcher, which was established 
as the approved spelling. 

a. Similarly in English, after the th was reintroduced in theater, throne, 
etc., it was extended to some words which were indeed of classical origin but 
had no th in Latin or 0 in Greek, e.g. anthem from OE antefn this from G. 
&VTL<t*)va, author from OFr. autor, L. auctor. 
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The view held by some that there was a native Latin development of 
aspirates, independent of Greek influence, is unnecessary. 

132. Dissimilation of aspirates in Greek. — Aspirates in succes- 
sive syllables are avoided, the former regularly losing its aspira- 
tion. So in the reduplicated forms of roots beginning with an 
aspirate, as Ti-drjfu, rl-QriKa, ir4-<f>evya. The first aspirate remains 
unchanged when the second has lost its aspiration in combination, 
hence the apparent transfer of aspiration in 0pt£, gen. rpixfo 
(*0piX-); ra\vs comparative 6&ttwi> (*0ax-); rptya>, fut. flptyco 

There are many exceptions, where the aspirate is retained under 
the analogical influence of other forms, as in the aor. pass. IxWrjv, 
tyapdrjv, etc., and imperat. <£d0i, rWvadi. In these categories dis- 
similation is observed only in case of identical aspirates, as aor. 
pass, iridriv, ItvOtjp (06o>), and aor. pass, imperat. a&OrjTi, etc., 
for *<rwBrj-6i, with dissimilation of the second, instead of the first, 
aspirate. 

a. In Sanskrit there is a similar dissimilation of aspirates, but these were 
voiced, in contrast to the Greek voiceless aspirates. In Latin there is no such 
dissimilation. Hence, from roots containing two aspirates, we have such an 
initial correspondence as 7r = Skt. b = L.f. 

ireWon<u y Skt. bodhdmi from IE *bheudh- Treidu, L.fidd from IE *bheidh- 

133. "Grimm 1 s Law". — The notable difference which is ob- 
served between the stops of Greek or Latin words and those of 
their English cognates is the result of a general Germanic shift, 
often referred to briefly as "Grimm's Law". This was a shift of 
the order, within each series. It took place in the prehistoric 
period of Germanic and underlies all the languages of this group. 
English reflects substantially this early shift, while High German 
has undergone a second shift. In the following diagram, as in the 
tables given later, certain divergences, due to special accentual 
conditions ("Verner's Law") or combinations, are ignored. 
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THE LABIAL AND DENTAL STOPS 

134. The normal representation of the labial and dental stops 
may be surveyed in the accompanying table. 



IE 

P 

b 

bh 

t 

d 

dh. . .. 



G. 



x 

0 



r 

e 



L. 



p 

b 

f initially 
b medially 

d 

f initially 



Osc.-Umbr. 



p 

b 

f 



t 
d 

f 



Skt. 



p 

b 

bh 



t 
d 

dh,h 



Lith. and 
ChSl. 



P 

b 

b 



t 

d 
d 



b medially (before or after r, before /, or 

after u) 
d medially (except as above) 



NE 



/ 
P 



th 

I 

d 



135. IE p. G. 7rari7p, L. pater: Skt. pilar- , NE father. 
G. 7rous, L. pes :Skt. pat f NEfoot 

136. IE b. G. j8dip/Sapos:Skt. barbaras 'stammering'. 
L. de-bilis :Skt. balam 'strength* 

a. But such cognates pointing to an IE b are not numerous. Both G. /3 
and L. b are mostly from other sources, and seldom correspond. 

137. IE bh. G. 4>ipo), L.feroiSkt. bharami, NE bear. 
G. <t>p6.TT)p, L. f rater : Skt. bhratar-, NE brother 

G. tyv, L./ft*l:Skt. bhu-, NE be 
G. vi<f)os y L. nebula:Skt. nabhas 
G. dX<£6s, L. albus, Umbr. alfer 
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L. lubct, libet, Osc. loufir :Skt. lubh-, NE love 

138. IE t. G. rp€t$, L. /res: Skt. trayas, NE //zree. 
G. rapafc, L. tenuis : Skt. tonus, NE 

139. IE J. G. 56ca, L. decern :Skt. daca, NE tew. 
G. 18a), L. e^:Skt. adm*, NE eat 

140. IE <Z/r. G. Ttfty/u, L./<u;i0:Skt. dta- 'place', NE (to. 
G. 0D/x6s, L. fumus: Skt. dhumas (77) 

G. 06pd, L./0m:NE door (but Skt. <foar- with J for dh under the 
influence of dvau 'two'; cf. use of L. /ores for the two leaves of 
a door) 

G. ipvdpds, L. rwfor (r«/ws, loanword from an /-dialect) : Skt. 
rudhiras, NE red 

L. virfctm:Lith. vardas, NE wori, from the root *wer- (cf. G. 
ip&, pfjfMa) and the suffix -dho- 

L. stabulum, stabilis (cf. Umbr. staflarem) from the root of s/0 
with suffix -dhlo-, -dhli- 

L. 22*610: Skt. yudh- 'fight', Lith. judinu 'move, shake' (the se- 
mantic development assumed for Latin, 'stir up' to 'order', is 
credible; and iussi, iussus show that the b of tubed must be from 
a dental) 

G. a?0w, L. aedes :Skt. edhas 

G. utaos from V#u>s(183), medius, Osc. m e f i a i : Skt. madhyas, 

Goth, midjis 
L. swftta: Skt. vidhava, NE widow 

141. r><7 tn Greek. — The assibilation of r before i is seen in 
large classes of words. But r may also remain unchanged before t, 
and the precise conditions governing this difference of treatment 
cannot be satisfactorily formulated. The facts may be grouped as 
follows: 

1. t remains: initially, as in rts, tim, etc.; when preceded by 
<r, as in hrri, ttlotls, etc.; also in many other cases, as in 2rt, 
fori, feminines like ttoXTtis, adjectives like tto\ltlk6s 3 verbs like 
tKovtl^o) etc. 

2. r becomes <r: in most of the nouns formed with the suffix 
-//-, as fibais (Skt. gatis), oraais (Skt. sthitis), Xfarts, 0€<us, X^£is, 
7rot7?(7t$, etc. (but maris, tvotls, also p&ms, /-itjtis and some 
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others) ; in most adjectives in -10s and nouns in -ia derived from 
stems containing r, as t\ov<tlos (tt\ovtos), hufipbaios, apfipoaia 
(auPporos) , ipyaaia (ipy6.Tt]s), etc. 

3. r becomes a in Attic-Ionic, Lesbian, and Arcadian-Cyprian, 
but remains unchanged in the other dialects (Doric, etc.) : 
3 sg. Att. Ti9ri<TL, diSoxn, etc.: Dor. tWtjtl, 5i5coti, etc. 
3 pi. Att. </>epovo~i, TiBiaai, ei<ri, etc.: Dor. <j>tpovTi, Tidevri, ivri, etc. 
Att. €lko<ji, 5ta/c6(Ttoi, rpiaKbaioi, etc. : Dor. fUaTi, 5ta/cdrtot, etc. 

a. A similar dialectic variation is seen in a few other forms, e.g. * Apr€/u<r 105, 
'Apra/xtrtos, 'A^poStctos, \A0po5tnos, etc. Att.-Ion. eireaov = Dor. tirtrov, 
aor. of ttiittw, is not satisfactorily explained. 

b. A similar change of r before v is also to be recognized, though under still 
more limited and indefinable conditions than that before t. Thus 6ov\6cvvos, 
8ik(lio(tvvti, etc., probably from -twos, with a suffix related to Skt. -tvana- 
(464.8); with dialectic variation, as in 3, Att. tJ/iktus, Dor. fifiirvs (suffix -tu- 
as in rpt/crOs, etc.); Att. cv, Dor. tv (L. tu). 

142. d>lin Latin. — Original d is replaced by / in several words. 
Possibly these were adopted from some local dialect in which 
there was a regular change of d to /, although there is no positive 
evidence of such a change in Sabine or any other known dialect. 
lacrima from dacrima : G. Sd/cpu, NE tear 

lingua from dingua : NE tongue, OE tung (79) 

oleo beside odor:G. ofw, 66a>5a 

levir for *laever, *daiwer:G. Barjp, Skt. dcvar- 

But for Mixes the / is attested in Greek variant forms of 

'OSutftreus, as 'OXvaatvs, ^Xiijr/s. 

a. In early Latin also r for d in arfuise, arvorsu, apur Jinem, etc. Possibly 
a regular change of d before / or v, with some extension to other cases, but 
later elimination in favor of the usual ad, etc. 

THE GUTTURAL STOPS 

143. In considering the relations of the gutturals, using this as 
a convenient (though far from appropriate) general term for all 
kinds of ^-sounds, it is necessary to distinguish two main series 
of gutturals, and, as regards their representation, to divide the 
IE languages into two groups. 

One series, known as the "palatals" and denoted here by k, g, gh 
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(some use k' or simple k), is represented by simple gutturals in 
the western or "centum" group (so called from L. centum), which 
includes the Greek, Italic, Celtic, and Germanic branches, but 
by sibilants (see 1446) in the eastern or "satem" group (so 
called from Av. sat?m = L. centum), which includes Indo-Iranian, 
Bal to-Slavic, Armenian, and Albanian. These palatals were 
presumably forward ^-sounds in the parent speech, whence arose 
the sibilants of the satem group by a prehistoric development 
similar to that which took place even in parts of the centum 
group in later periods and under special conditions, e.g. the change 
of L. c before a front vowel in the Romance languages (L. centum, 
It. cento, Fr. cent). 

The other series, known as "labio velars" and denoted here by 
q^ (some use k w ), g w , g^h, is represented in the centum group by 
k w sounds (e.g. L. qu) or sounds resulting therefrom (e.g. Osc. p, 
G. 7r, t), but in the satem group by simple gutturals or in part by 
palatals derived therefrom. The name labio velar and the desig- 
nation by q v , etc., are intended to indicate two distinct character- 
istics of these sounds, by which they differed from the palatals: 

(1) the term velar and the use of q that they were back gutturals, 

(2) the term labio- and the use of w that they were accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. It is only the first characteristic which is 
important for the satem group, in which the second characteristic 
plays no role (that is the w disappears), and the different develop- 
ment of the IE palatals and labiovelars depends wholly upon the 
difference in their guttural positions (front or back). Conversely 
for the centum group it is only the second characteristic which is 
important, and the difference between palatals and labiovelars 
resolves itself into one betwen simple ^-sounds and ^-sounds. 

144. Still a third series of gutturals, known as "plain velars" 
and denoted by q, g, gh, is assumed to cover the correspondence 
in certain groups of cognates which show a plain guttural through- 
out, thus agreeing with the palatals in the centum languages, but 
with the labiovelars in the satem languages. 
G. Kpias, L. cruor :Skt. kravis G. arlyos, L. tegd'.lAXh. s togas 
G. (TTeixo), Goth, sleiga :Skt. stigh- 
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a. From a labiovelar one would expect, in the first example, G. xpcas (cf . 
irpia/jcu:Skt. krindmi), while from a palatal one would expect Skt. gravis (cf. 
qratas : G. iucpdros) . Hence the dilemma which leads to the assumption of this 
third series, at least as a convenient formula (see 128a). 

There are also cases in which words with plain gutturals in the centum 
group are without cognates in the satem group, so that they might belong 
with the palatals or plain velars. In all cases of ambiguity with regard to the 
particular guttural series one may use the indifferent k, etc., in the recon- 
structed IE forms. The matter of the plain velars and other complications 
will be disregarded hereafter. 

b. The development of palatals to sibilants was complete for the entire 
satem group only in the case of the voiceless k. The g and gh also became 
sibilants in Iranian and Balto-Slavic, but in Sanskrit remained on an inter- 
mediate stage of development and are represented by j and h. 

c. The sounds classed as palatals in Sanskrit grammar must not be con- 
fused with the IE palatals. Thus Sanskrit palatal c is not from IE palatal k, 
which gives the "palatal sibilant" c, but is the result of a secondary palatali- 
zation of k (IE a") before a front vowel, e.g. before i in cid ( — L. quid) beside 
kas or before an a which comes from IE e, as in ca ( = L. que). That is, in 
a case like ca the palatalization must have begun when the vowel was still a 
front vowel, and this constitutes one of the most striking proofs of the pri- 
ority of the Greek and Latin vowel system with a, e, o compared to Skt. a 
(73.4). The corresponding secondary palatalization of g and gh (IE g° and 
g"h) resulted inj and h, respectively, but these, as noted in b, may also repre- 
sent IE g and gh. Hence Skt. j and h are each of double origin, though the 
difference in origin discloses itself even in Sanskrit in certain combinations. 
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145. The normal representation of the palatals and the labio- 
velars may be surveyed in the accompanying table. 
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PALATALS 

146. IE k. G. luarbv, L. centum, Goth. /wwd:Skt. fa/am, Av. 
satem, Lith. Hmtas, ChSl. stfto. 

G. S6ca, L. decern, Goth. taihumSkt. daca, Av. <&wa, Lith. deliml, 
ChSl. itefitf 

G. oUos, L. views, Goth. we*fo:Skt. vie-, Av. wj-, Lith. viel-paiis 
G. 5€t/a'u/u, L. dicJrSkt. 

147. IE g. G. 7^o$, L. gemw, NE jb'tt:Skt..;'awas, Av. zana- 
G. 7t7^d)(TKa), L. (g)ndscd, NE £»0w:Skt. j«d-, Lith. z*w0/*, ChSl. 

znati 

G. 76uw, L. gustus, Goth, kiusan 'test' (NE choose) : Skt. jx^- 
'enjoy', Av. gao&z- 'pleasure* 
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148. IE gh. G. x^at, L. humus :Av. zamo (gen. sg.), Lith. £em4, 
ChSl. zemlja. 

G. x^, L. fliwer (for hdnser), NE g005i:Skt. hahsas, Lith. zcjsw 
G. 6xos, L. wAJ, OE wegan (NE zce^):Skt. z>a/*-, Av. mz-, Lith. 

vezUj ChSl. aezq 
G. Xctxw, L. /mg<?:Skt. Lith. lieiiu, ChSl. 
G. retxoJ, Osc. f e i h u s s 'muros', L. ./wg0, figmentum (also 

figura with g by analogy of jingo), Goth, deigan 'mold' (cf. NE 

dough) : Skt. <ff/r- 'smear', Av. pairi-daeza- 'surrounding wall, 

garden' (whence was borrowed iraphbtiaos) 
G. x&>, L. fundo, Goth. gift/an :Skt. Zr«- 'pour, offer libation', 

Av. zaotar- 'priest'. Cf. also L./ from IE ghw (160) 

149. L. h was faintly sounded, and probably quite silent in 
colloquial speech, as is shown by the fact that its presence does 
not interfere with (1) elision, (2) shortening of vowels before an- 
other vowel (103), cf. pre-hcndo), (3) change of intervocalic s to r 
(164, cf. diribeo) y or (4) contraction of like vowels (105, cf. nil from 
nihil). In consequence, there was confusion of spelling in many 
words, as humerus beside correct umerus, and the grammarians 
were at great pains to give detailed instructions in this matter. 
Generally the approved spelling, which we follow, was the ety- 
mologically correct one, but not always, e.g. dnser (148). 

The letter h was sometimes used as a sign of hiatus, as in 
AHENVS beside AENVS (aenus), thus distinguishing at from 
the diphthong ae. 

a. After classical Latin had become a book language and h had wholly dis- 
appeared from the vulgar tongue, the effort to bring it out in the reading of 
Latin texts led to an exaggerated guttural pronunciation which is reflected 
in such MS spellings as michi, nichil for mihi, nihil. 

150. Palatals +w. The combinations IE kw, etc., show a de- 
velopment in Greek and Latin closely parallel to that of IE q™, etc. 
That is, as is natural, the guttural is similarly affected by the 
full w which follows it in the case of kw, as by the w- element which 
accompanies it in the case of a". The only difference is that in 
Greek the two distinct sounds kw give a double consonant, while 
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the single q" gives a single consonant. Even this difference of 

course disappears in the case of initial kw, etc. 

kw. G. tiriros, L. equus — Skt. acvas 

(a". G. &ro/icu, L. sequor — Skt. sacami) 

ghw. G. 6rjp (Lesb. <f>ijp, Cf. 164.2), L.ferus — Lith. Sveris 

(g v h. G. flcp/xos, L. formns) 

LAB 10 VELARS 

161. IE G. irov, 7r606P, rls, re, L. qui, quod, quis, quid, Osc. 
pod, pid, Goth, toas, OE hwa, hwxt (NE w/w, wAaJ) : Skt. kas, cid, 
ca, Lith. kas, ChSl. fctffo, £#0. 

G.wivrt, tt€ht6ls, tI^ttos, L. quinque (from *penque, 40.8), quin(c)- 

tus, quincu-plex: Skt. panca, Lith. />en&i 
G. rlaatpts, rirrapts, L. quattuor :Skt. catvaras, Lith. &e/wr* 
G. X€t7rw, L. relinquo, relictus, Goth, leihwan 'lend': Skt. ric-, 

Lith. 'leave* 
G. ?7ro/,iat, L. sequor, secutus, secundus (from *sequondos, 170), 

$0a'tt$ (from dissyllabic *j00 w y0s, 180) : Skt. sac-, Lith. se&w 
G. 7r^(T<ra) (from *peq w yd, 182), x^w, 7T€7tt6s, L. coawJ (from *pequd, 

40.8, 8O.3), C0C/ws:Skt. />ac- 'cook', Lith. ^dfctf 'bake' 
G. tipo), tZjm?, 7rotw7:Skt. ci- 'requite*, Av. kaena 'penalty*, ChSl. 

cbia 'reward* (cf. 61, 9-10) 
G. nbKkos, OE kweol (NE wheel) :Skt. cakram 'circle* 
G. \(jkos (L. lupus, 166.6) from IE *luq w os beside *wlq w os in Goth . 

wulfs, Skt. 7>f£<w, Lith. w7£as 

162. IE g". G. /Scuvw, L. venid, Osc.-Umbr. ben-, Goth, qiman, 
OE cuman (NE came) : Skt. gaw-. 

G. faPpoxTKCi), L. 0070: Skt. girami 'devour*, Lith. geriu 'drink* 
G. pods (L. bds, 166.6), OE ctf (NE cow) : Skt. gam 
G. fiapbs, L. gravis: Skt. gwrws 

G. d5eX06j from *A-5€\06s t^2<j) : Skt. sa-garbhyas 'full brother*, 

lit. 'of the same womb' (garbha- 'womb') 
G. ftios (I64.4), L. vtvus, Osc. b i v u s (nom. pi.), OE cwic 'living' 

(NE quick) : Skt. jivas, Lith. gyvas 
L. ungueniSkt. anjis 

G. ywrj } Boeot. fiavd, OE cwen 'woman, wife' (NE queen): Skt. 
jani, ChSl. iena 
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In G. 0AXXa> beside Arc. 5AXco and in G. /3ouXo/xcu beside Locr. 
fctXo/xat, regardless of outside connections, the interchange of /3 
and 6 points to IE g". 

153. IE g°h. G. dtppds, L. formus, OE wearm (NE warm) : 
Skt. gharmas. 

G. 0€ti>a>, lirt<t>vov, ir^arat, 06^os (119.6), L. de-fendo: Skt. Aan- 
'smite, slay' (3 sg. /ran/t, 3 pi. ghnanti), Lith. genw 'drive* 

G. w</>a L. m, ninguil, Goth, snaiws, OE swaw (NE snow), 
Lith. sniegas 

G. 6</>is (164.4): Skt. aAu 

G. ^Xaxw, Aa<£p6s, L. fev£s:Skt. laghus light, swift, small', Lith. 

lengvas 'light' (IE *leng v 'h, *lng"h-, and without nasal) 
L. conived (207-4) : Goth, hneiwan 'bow' 

154. Remarks on the representation in Greek. — The general rule given in 
the table in 145, with which most of the examples in 151-53 comply, namely 
labials before a, o and consonants, dentals before front vowels, gutturals 
before or after v f is subject to certain reservations. 

1. There is much analogical leveling in favor of the labial. Thus the ir of 
Xelirw, €7ro/uat, tiros (:Skt. vacas) is generalized, regardless of the following 
vowel, as \eiirei, literal, lireos. Interchange within an inflectional paradigm 
(as X€i7ra), *X€tr€i) is unknown, and the Greeks were unconscious of the actual 
relation in groups like iro9:rk, tI^'.ttoiv^, ddvuilire^ve. 

The same leveling sometimes occurs in groups of cognates, as /SeXos (the 
regular 8 before e only in Arc. 5cXXco) after the analogy of /3dXXw. 

2. It is a notable characteristic of the Aeolic dialects that even before a 
front vowel the labial is usual in most words (not in all, e.g. rts, re, etc.), 
as Lesb., Thess. 7T€/x7T€ = vkvrt, Lesb. irkao-vpes, Horn. irLo-vpes, Boeot. 
trkTrapes^Ttaaepes, Lesb. wfj\vi = rfj\e. 

3. There are some dialect forms with k instead of usual ir or t in the pro- 
nouns, as Ion. (Hdt.) kw$ = 7tco$, Thess. kis = tLs. 

4. Even in Attic-Ionic we find /3 and <f> before 1 in (3ios (but Heracl. kvdedi- 
Q)K6T<L*=kiiPe(3i<i)K6Ta) and 6<f>is. There is no satisfactory explanation of this 
divergence from the development of q w to r before 1 in rts, Tip.i), etc. 

5. For the development in connection with a following y, see 182. 

155. Remarks on the representation in Latin. 

1. Beside qu from g^, we should expect gu (with consonantal u) from 
g", corresponding to the parallelism in Osc.-Umbr. p:b, or G. 7r:/3. But 
this g« remains only after a nasal, as in unguen, otherwise theg is lost, hence 
venidy etc. Similarly for intervocalic g w h, ninguit but nivis. 
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2. Whereas in Greek we have labials before another consonant, in Latin 
the ^-element was lost. So quin(c)tus, rclictus in contrast to G. irkfiirTos. The 
simple guttural arising in this position was sometimes generalized. So from 
vox also vocis, vocem, etc., and the verb vocd, vocdre, with no trace anywhere 
in Latin of a form with qu, in contrast to G. tiros, etc. 

3. Before r the w-element was lost in the case of IE g w , as gravis, grains 
(Osc. gen. sg. brateis), but prior to such loss g w h seems to have become / (as 
initially before a vowel), the combination g w hr yielding initial fr, medial br. 
So probably frendd :OE grindan 'grind'; nebr undines (Lanuvium; nef rones 
Praeneste) : G. ve<f>p6s ; febris from *dhcg xv h-ris : Skt. dah- 'burn*. 

4. The w-element was lost not only before u, but also, like the full IE w, 
before 0, though here restored by analogy except in some isolated forms 
(see 170). 

5. Initial q w is lost before u, according to the most probable view regarding 
the pronominal adverbs ubi, ut, etc. (Osc. p u f , puz; cf. Skt. kutas, 
kutra, etc.), formed from stem *q w u- beside *g*V, q w i-, 308). Others explain 
as due to an analysis of ne-cubi as nec-ubi, etc. A similar loss of init. q* before 
consonantal u is seen in vapor :Lith. kvapas 'breath, odor' (G. kcltvos with k 
by dissimilation), although this and some other similar equations are dis- 
puted. 

6. Some forms are plainly loanwords from the outlying ^-dialects (cf. 
Osc. pod, ben-, etc.). So popina 'cookshop* beside coquo, and bos and lupus. 
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LIQUIDS AND NASALS 

157. IE r and /. 

G. IpvdpdSy L. ruber :Skt. rudhiras, NE red 
G. <f>ipo), L. fero :Skt. bharami, NE bear 
G. kXut6s, L. inclulus : Skt. qrutas, NE 
G. ttX&>, L. />/«<?: Skt. />/w-, NE flow 

a. IE r and / are partially merged in Sanskrit, but are kept distinct in all 
the European languages. They interchange only in special cases of assimila- 
tion or dissimilation (40. 9). 

168. IE n and m. 

G. pi(f)os, L. novusiSkt. navyas y NE new 
G. firjTVPy L. water : Skt. malar- , NE mother 
G. 6vona, L. nomeniSkt. nama, NE name 

But final m becomes v in Greek (211. 2), and in Latin was weak 
(212). 

Nasals other than n and m occur only by assimilation to a stop 
of a different series (194). 

s 

169. IE s remains unchanged, in both Greek and Latin, before 
or after a voiceless stop and when final. 

G. lori, L. es/:Skt. asti G. tteit-a, L. dm: Skt. adiksi 
G. yivos, L. genus: Skt. janas 

160. G. kt, etc. = Skt. ks. While Greek has regularly £ from IE ks, as in 
6«t{w, and ^ from IE q^s, as in wtyu (154), there are some words in which 
Greek has r or 0 answering to the sibilant of cognates in other languages. 
tuctw. Skt. taksan- 'carpenter', L. texd KTifa>:Skt. ksi- 'dwell* 
xflwi'iSkt. £$a$ 'earth' (beside forms pointing to simple gh, as G. x&m<*1, L. 

humus 150) 
^ftiwiSkt. Aft- 'destroy' 

a. For such correspondences it is customary to assume an IE fricative 
differing somewhat from s, e.g. IE *£/>t-=G. kti-, Skt. jfeji-, But there is no 
certain support for this outside of Greek, and the matter is problematical. 

There are also a few forms with kt, x# in which the dental answers to a 
Skt. y. 

IktZikk; Skt. Qyenas 'eagle, hawk' (beside Av. saena- 'bird of prey', pointing 
to simple k) 

X0«;Skt. hyas 'yesterday' (beside forms pointing to simple gh, as L. fieri, 
OE geostra, NE yester-day). 
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Here may be mentioned also 7tt6Xis, 7tt6X€/xos in Homer and some dialects, 
for usual t6\ls (Skt. pHr 'stronghold'), 7r6Xe/ios. 

In all these cases the explanation of the Greek dental is doubtful. 

161. Initial s before vowels remains in Latin, but in Greek be- 
comes h, that is the 'spiritus asper* or 'rough breathing' commonly 
written ' (but orig. H=h, 68). 

G. ^7TT<t, L. septem:Skt. sapta G. larrjui, L. sistd 

G. tut-, L. semi- G. 6, ; Skt. sa, sd 

G. &ro/x<u, L. seqtwr :Skt. sac- 

a. The ' may be lost by dissimilation similar to that in rWrifu, etc. (132); 
exw from *?x« (*akxu, cf. l<rxov\ <Ex<o:fut. 2{co = Tpix<k: 0pt£) 
d5«X06s (165), 6.6p6os from copulative d-=Skt. sa- 

162. The same change of s to A in Greek took place in the case 
of initial sw, sr, si, sm, sn (for their history medially and in Latin, 
see 203.2, 202. i), which are sometimes represented in very early 
inscriptions by fh, ph, \h, etc. (as if aspirated F, etc.; cf. NE 
which in American pronunciation), and finally result in *, (>, but 
X, p., v. Compounds and augmented or reduplicated forms of 
words with initial sr, si, etc., show pp, and in Homer frequently 
XX, mm, vv, later X, n, p. 

rjdvs, Dor. a8vs (inscr. fabvs ; fhadvs is not quotable, but cf . fhtKa-) : 

L. sudvis, Skt. svddus, NE sweet 
pbt) (insc. phofa t<rt) : Skt. sru-, NE stream (str from sr). Cf. kcltol- 

ppto), Ipptov, etc. 
Xa/ifl&fw (insc. \ha($6)v), Horn. 2XXa/3e, later 2Xa/3e 
juetSAw Horn. <£iXo-/x^€i5i7s : L. wirar, Skt. NE sm#e 
»/t0a Horn. &y6.-pi>i<j>os : L. w£r, NE 

163. In contrast to the development stated in 161 and 162, there are some 
Greek forms with initial <r, as ads beside vs (L. siis, NE sow), fffwcpds beside 
fiucpfc, etc. The difference probably depended originally on different condi- 
tions of external combination (213), but just which is uncertain. 

164. Intervocalic s is lost in Greek and becomes r in Latin. 
Gen. sg. of s-stems, G. yiveos (Att. yivovs), L. generis, from *gene- 

ses/os (Skt. janasas) 
gen.pl. of d-stems, Horn, -awv (Att. -&v), L. -drum, from *-as<hn 
(Skt. pron. ending -dsam) 
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pres. subj. 2w (Att. u), L. fut. ero, from *esd (cf. Ian, est) 

L. gero from *gesd (cf. gestus) 

L. c«ra from *koisa (cf. Pad. coisatens 'curaverunt') 

165. In Greek the change was first to h, as initially (161). But 
this intervocalic h was lost in prehistoric times, leaving only in- 
direct evidence of its existence in certain words in which it was 
anticipated initially, as cftc* (167). 

Intervocalic a was sometimes retained or restored by analogical 
influence. So in the aorists tkvaa, i<f>i\r]aa, etc., after the analogy 
of forms like Z8ei£a in which the a was not subject to loss; in dat. 
pi. -own, etc., after the analogy of -at in consonant stems; in forms 
like rideaai, irWtao (in contrast to <t>ipe<u, l<f>4pto; see 394.2) 
after the analogy of those like ytypcvpcu, iyiypaipo. 

In most cases intervocalic a represents an earlier group of 
consonants, as aa, ra, etc. 

166. The Latin "rhotacism", as the change of s to r is often 
called, was doubtless through the medium of a voiced s, that is, z 
(in Oscan the change did not go beyond this stage, cf. gen. pi. 
egmazum). But the evidence of early Latin transitional spelling 
with z is meager. The change to r was complete in the 4th cent. 
B.C. (cf. Cic. Fam. 9. 21. 2), but the grammarians quote many old 
forms with s, as loses, arbosem. Rhotacism occurs in many lan- 
guages, and is seen in NE were beside was. 

Final s was not affected in Latin (domus, genus, etc.), except 
by analogy, as in honor, for honos, under the influence of honoris, 
etc. 

a. There are a few apparent exceptions to rhotacism, mostly to be ex- 
plained as loanwords. In general an intervocalic s of the literary period is 
from earlier ss, as in causa from caussa, which was still the spelling in 
Cicero's time, clausi, clausus from claussi, claussus. 

167. Remarks on the Greek spiritus asper. — The regular sources 
of ' are either IE 5 (161) or IE y (177). But it occurs also in many 
words which began originally with a vowel, or with F, where it is 
equally anomalous, since the loss of f in itself left no such result 
(firos, tros ; fiow, ibelv, etc., 169). So, for example, in frnros 
(but "AXK-17T7TOS, etc., without aspiration) : L. equus, Skt. acyas; 
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or in lairipa : L. vesper. The explanation is often doubtful, but the 

following points may be noted. 

Initial u- is always v-, even when it represents IE initial u-. 
t>8up : Skt. udan- varepos :Skt. uttaras 

vtt6, iw€p:Skt. upa, upari, NE up, over (L. sub, super stand apart, with un- 
orig. 5, perhaps a relic of a prefixed eks) 

Possibly v- first became iv- (cf. NE unit, etc.), whence as in the case of 
initial y (177). 

* may result from the anticipation of an intervocalic h from s (165). 
evo) from *evho), *eusd:L. urd 

Up6s from *lhep6$, *iseros probably: Skt. isiras 'vigorous, fresh' 
Cf. (frpovpa from *irpo-hopa, <f>povdos from *irpo-h68os 

In torojp (fid-), iairkpa. (L. vesper), iaria (L. Fes/a), tvwfu f larai, etc. 
(L. vestis), it has been suggested that the initial f may have become fh, 
whence ' (162), by anticipation of a certain aspirate element in the <r (see 
1916 and 206.26). But this is a very doubtful matter. 

The ' is often due to analogy, as in iiuets after vfiels, dial. 6ktu> after £jtt£, 
late 2to$, for tros, after iiukpa. 

168. Psilosis. — The spiritus asper ceased to be pronounced at 
an early period in East Ionic (thus leaving the letter H free for 
use as a vowel, 68), Lesbian, and some other dialects. Eventually 
this happened everywhere. In Modern Greek the distinction of 1 
and ' is only a matter of spelling. 

w 

169. IE w remained in Latin as the consonant u (v) \ and in 
Greek as F, which was lost at an early period in Attic-Ionic. 

L. video, G. Fihtiv, ibtiv ; Skt. vid-, NE wii 
L. vox, G. fiwos, twos : Skt. vacas 

L. vicus, G. FoIkos, oZkos: Skt. vi$-, OE wic (cf. NE War-wick, 

Green-wich, etc.) 
L. novus, G. vifos, vios'.Skt. navas, navyas, OE neowe, NE new 
L. avis, G. of is, 6i$, ols:Skt. avis, OE eowu, NE ewe 

latin v 

170. Loss of v (w), including the w-element of the IE <j» 9 oc- 
curred in prehistoric times before o. 

deus from *deos (89.2a), *deiwos : Skt. devas, Lith. dievas, OPr. deiws 

deorsum, seorsum from de-vorsum, se-vorsum 

secundus, *secondos, from *sequondos 'following' (sequor) 
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cottidie from *quotitei dii (quot) cold from *quold, *queld (80.6) 
so- from *swo-, swe- in somnus, etc. (80. 2) 
coqud from *quoqud, *quequd (8O.3) 

iccur, *iecor from *iequor:G. fjwap, Skt. ya&r/, IE *yekf(t) 

But this change is observed in relatively few words. In the 
great majority the v or qu was restored by the analogy of closely 
connected forms in which the v or qu was followed by a different 
vowel and so retained. Cf. NE swore, once pronounced like sore 
(cf. sword), but now with w restored after the analogy of swear. 
Thus servos (not seros) after servi, etc., whence later serous (82.5), 
quod (not cod) after qui, etc.; similarly e^was, sequonlor, whence 
later ecus, secuntur, and still later, by another analogical restora- 
tion of qu, equus, sequuntur (82.6). 

a. The distinction of deus, dei and divus, dlvi, both from the same source, 
is the result of leveling in opposite directions from *deos, *dipi. Cf. NE 
staff, pi. staffs and stave, pi. staves, from earlier staJJ, pi. staves, like 

171. Loss of IE w also occurs: 

Initially before r, I, or u. 
radix from *wrddix:G. jMfa, £&5Z£ (from /=>-), OE s^yr/, NE wor/ 

in figwort, etc. (NE rot?/ is a Scandinavian loanword, hence r 

from wr, while in uWfe, wring, etc., w is still preserved in the 

spelling though no longer pronounced) 
lana from *wlana (cf. 116), beside vellusiNE wool 
urged from *wurg-(IE *wrg-, *w u rg-, cf . 1146) : G. ctp7co (*l-fepya), 

106), Lith. verizu 'draw tight', OE wrecan 'drive, press, punish', 

NE wreck, wreak 

After the labials p or /, whether the latter is from IE bh or dh. 
aperid from *ap-werid iLith. at-veriu 'open' 
/w from *bkwio : fuit 

forum from *dhworom :ChS\. dvoru 'court* 

In mollis from *moldwis : Skt. mfdus, fern, mrdvi. 
Sometimes between like vowels. 

a€/d$ from *aivitds : aevum 

latrina beside lavdtrina dis, ditis beside dives, divitis 
sis in early Latin for si vis 
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172. Postconsonantal IE w in Latin. 
Initial dw becomes b. 

bis (early duis, Festus) from *dwis:G. Ms (from *5/ r ts), Skt. dvis 

bonus in early inscriptions duonus (i.e. dwonus) 

bellum, early duellum (i.e. dwellum in early inscriptions and in 

Plautus; but as an archaistic form employed by later poets, who 

probably associated it with due, it is trisyllabic) 

Intervocalic dw loses the d. 
suavis from *suddwis:G. ijdvs, Skt. svadus, fern, svddvi 

Intervocalic tw becomes tu with vowel u. 
quattuor (for tt, see 209) : Skt. catvaras 

For the loss after p or/, see 171. 

a. The assumption that initial tw becomes p (like dw>b) rests on a few 
doubtful etymologies. Assimilation of Iw to //, assumed by some, is also 
doubtful. 

173. Pronunciation of v. Latin v was simply a consonantal u } 
not distinguished in spelling from the vowel w, and having sub- 
stantially the value of English w. But in the early centuries a.d. 
it came to be pronounced with more friction, first as a bilabial 
fricative like Spanish b, then as a labiodental fricative like English 
v. Intervocalic b also became a fricative. Hence the frequent 
confusion of spelling between v and b in late inscriptions and in 
manuscripts. 

The change did not take place after q or s. Hence at the time 
when the differentiation in spelling of u and v was introduced 
(p. 75), the v was not employed in words like qui, equus, suaded, 
etc. 

GREEK f 

174. The F is of frequent occurrence in inscriptions of most dia- 
lects, except Attic-Ionic and Lesbian. Generally speaking, it dis- 
appeared first in the position before or after a consonant, where 
it is preserved only in the earliest inscriptions of a few dialects, 
next between vowels, and lastly initially before a vowel, where it 
survived in some dialects as late as the 2d B.C., and even to the 
present day in the isolated relic of Laconian known as Tsaconian. 

The sound of f was like that of English w. But probably it had 
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become a fricative like English v in late times and is to be so under- 
stood when it is represented by j3, as often in late inscriptions and 
glosses, e.g. fioudap= Fondas, fieicaTtpoi.^ feKarepoi. 

176. In Attic-Ionic f was lost at a very early date, so that there 
are but scant traces of it even in the earliest inscriptions. But 
Homeric prosody furnishes ample evidence of its former existence. 
Words which originally began with f frequently (1) make posi- 
tion, (2) prevent elision, (3) prevent shortening of a preceding 
long vowel or diphthong. On the other hand, such words often 
fail to have this effect, and, conversely, the absence of elision or of 
vowel shortening is not confined to cases where a f followed. It is 
especially in the prevention of elision where this is otherwise to 
be expected (as 'ArpetSrjs re &va%, for which fava£ is widely attest- 
ed in dialect inscriptions) that the proportion of effectiveness is 
overwhelming. 

The f had no doubt disappeared from the spoken Ionic at the 
time of the final constitution of our text, hence the discrepancies. 
But the text still reflects in very large measure the habits of 
prosody which belong to a period when the f was still pronounced. 

176. Examples of initial and intervocalic f have been given in 
169. The treatment of f in consonant groups is as follows: 

1. Intervocalic vf, pf, \f are preserved in the earliest inscrip- 
tions of some dialects. Otherwise the f is lost, (1) with lengthening 
of the preceding vowel in one group of dialects including Ionic, 
(2) without such lengthening in another group including Attic. 



Early Dialect Forms 


Ionic (Homeric) 


Attic 


&»F<n 


i-eivos 


£e»>os 






tcdpri 




ovpos 


Spot 




/cdXos 


KaX6? 



There are many other cases in which the forms with vF, etc., are 
not quotable but are to be inferred from the corresponding rela- 
tion between the Ionic and Attic forms, e.g. Ion. novvos, Att. 
pSpos from *h6j>Fos; Ion. ov\os, Att. 6\os from *S\fos (cf. Skt. 
sarvas), etc. 
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2. A similar relation is seen in Ion. laos, Att. taos, from FiaFos, 
attested in several dialects; Ion. vovaos, Att. vbaos from *p6<tFos. 
In these of is of secondary origin (fiaFos probably from *Fio-a-Fos, 
related to et5os). The history of original intervocalic <rf is parallel 
to that of original intervocalic afi (203.2). *va<rFos (cf. vaio), 
evaaaa) became in Lesbian first *vaFFos (like awe), whence 
*vavFos, vavos, elsewhere vafbs (like api), whence va6s, vrjds, veus. 
For initial af, see 162. 

3. 5^ is preserved in Corinth. Afev ia = Aeiv iov, and is indirectly 
attested by Horn. 8ei8ia from *8e8F ia, and eSetac with first syl- 
lable long (so written ebdtwe in some MSS), from *UFh<t€. 

4. rf appears initially as a, medially as era or rr with the same 
dialectic distribution as for icy etc. (182). 

ads from *tF6s, beside re6$ from *reF6s:L. tuus, Skt. tvas 
ae'uo: Skt. tvis- 'be stirred up' 

Ion. rlaaepes, Att. T^rrapes:L. quattuor, Skt. catvdras 

5. Fp is preserved in some dialect forms, as El. F par pa = for pa, 
Arg. FtFpip.ha = dpyptva (cf . also Pprjrup in texts of the Lesbian 
poets), from Fprj- beside Ftp- in ^p&>:L. verbutn. The spiritus asper 
in prjrpa is probably only a graphic convention, due to the more 
numerous cases of f> from sr, as p&o (162). 

In compounds and augmented or reduplicated forms of words 
with initial fp, the f unites with the preceding vowel to form a 
diphthong in Horn. rdXavpivos from *ra\a-Fpivos, Lesb. evpayrj 
from* i-Fpayr) (Att. Ippkyri), and some others. But generally the 
result is pp, as in Att. Ipprjdrjv (etprjKa is formed after the analogy 
of et\r)<t>a, 203a), Ippayrjv, avapprjyvvni, etc. 

y 

177. Initial y remains in Latin as consonantal i, and in Greek 
becomes regularly the spiritus asper, but in some words is repre- 
sented by J", the special cause of this different development being 
obscure. 

G. rj rap, L. iecur : Skt. yakft G. 6s (rel. pron.) : Skt. yas 
G. 0710s, ayvds : Skt. yaj- ' worship* L. invents : Skt. yuvan-, NE 
young 

G. £vy6v, L. iugumiSkt. yugant, NE yoke 
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G. {Y&wv/ii, J*wot6s: Av. yasta-, Lith. juostas 'girded' 
G. f&>, J*€(7r6s : Skt. ;y<w- 'be hot', NE yeast 

178. Intervocalic y was lost in prehistoric Greek and Latin 
(Italic). 

G. rpets (dial, rprjs, rp&s), L. tres, from *treyes (Skt. tray as) 
denominatives formed from vowel stems by the suffix -yo- (Skt. 
-ya-)j as those in -€co, -60, from -eytf (Skt. -ay ami), etc. (356) 

179. 1 . In Greek an exception is that the y united with a preced- 
ing v to form a diphthong ui, as in Lesb. 0uta>, Att. vids and utfc. In 
other cases of an ^-diphthong before a vowel, as in words in -auo, 
-aios, -€tos, etc., the t does not represent an original intervocalic 
y, but rather a y which was left from some group as sy, wy, etc. 

Thus rjdeia from *ifiefi l a 9 toUcj from iroiFio) (cf. Boeot. ^7rot- 
frjae), vaio) from *va<jw(ci. epvaaaa), ttrjp from *iawp (Skt. 
sydm), dXi?0€ia from dX^ca^a (dXiy^s), Horn. rcXcta? from "reXco-iw 
(WXos), Horn. gen. sg. ^/xelo from *€/xe<r*o, gen. sg. -010 from ^oaw 
(Skt. -asya). 

For the last-named forms we have also, with loss of t in the 
historical period, Horn. rcX&*>, Att. reXw, Horn, fato, Iped, Att. 
lnov, and gen. sg. Horn. -00, -ou, Att. -ov. Cf. also Att. 'Atfqpcud, 
later 'Adrjv&a, 'Adrjpa ; vl6s and 66s ; 7roico and 7roco (so in inscriptions 
of many dialects); aid (from aifei) and act; kcuo> (from *Kafifi> y 
cf. Kavaa)), *Xcua> (from */cXaf and Kdcd, xXdco (here perhaps regu- 
larly Kaei, kK&u, but kclio), xXatco, then with confusion). The special 
conditions that govern the loss of t in some cases and its per- 
sistence in others are complex and partly obscure. 

2. In Latin in forms like eius, cuius, maior, peior the i does not 
represent an original intervocalic y, but stands for two i's (partly 
from gy, dy, 180) of which the first formed a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, while the second was consonantal. That is, the 
forms are really eiius (pronounced eiyus), etc., and are in fact 
frequently so written in MSS and inscriptions. The first syllable 
is long because it contains a diphthong (not eius, etc.). 

180. Postconsonantal y in Latin becomes vowel *. 
medius from *medhyos :Skt. madhyas, Goth, midjis 

alius from *alyos:G. dXXos venid from *g w myd:G. fiaivw. 
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But initial and medial dy and medial gy become consonant i. 

Iuppiter, Iovis y early L. DiovisiG. Zevs, Skt. dyaus 

peior from *pedyds (cf. pessimus from *ped-temo- or *ped-semo-) 

maior from *magyos (magnus) 

a. In words like medius, alius, etc., the i became again consonantal in 
colloquial speech, e.g. tnedyus, whence It. mezzo. 

181. Postconsonantal y in Greek combines with the preceding 
consonant, yielding various results according to the character of 
this preceding consonant. There are three large classes of forms in 
which these changes are most widely observed. 

Presents of the iota or ya-class (360) 

Nouns of the first declension with nom. sg. in -a, orig. -ia (237) 
Comparatives in -wv, orig. -yav (293) 

182. With a voiceless guttural, whether the plain voiceless 
stop or the aspirate, and whether of the palatal or labiovelar 
series, the result is <ra or tt, according to the dialect. In the three 
categories named above (181) the same result appears in deriva- 
tives of stems ending in r or 6 but this is due to the analogy of the 
type established by the guttural derivatives, since the normal 
phonetic treatment of t* and 0*, as shown in more isolated words, 
is different (183). 

<t>v\6.a<j<j), -tto) from *0i>XaK*o>:06Xa£ 

Trlaao), -tto) from *pefyd:bxt. tt^w, L. coquo (151) 

y\u><T(Ta, -tto. from *7Xa>x*a: yXcoxw 

ddcro-w, -tto3v from *0axiw (or *0ayx!&v, 293a) iraxvs 

ipiaao), -tto) from ^iptT^'.iph^s 

niXwaa, -tto. from */z€\irta : AtlXi, M& tT °s 

Kplo-aoov, KpdTTOjp (293a) from *xperta)f :kpcltvs 

a. In words like the above, and likewise in the case of aa, tt from t? 
(176.4), the <j<t belongs to Ionic and the majority of dialects, while tt is the 
genuine Attic form as shown by Attic inscriptions from the earliest times. 
The oo of the tragedians and Thucydides is due to the literary influence of 
the earlier established Ionic prose. From Aristophanes on, tt prevails also 
in literary Attic. There is fluctuation in the kolvtj, with the non-Attic aa 
generally prevailing. 

b. The aa (in some early Ionic inscriptions denoted by a special sign, be- 
side the usual c<r), tt represent a dialectic differentiation of some double 
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fricative which was the immediate result of etc. Just what this was (for 
example, SS or fricative 66?) must remain obscure, but its fricative character 
is indicated by the fact that before it a nasal was lost with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, just as it was before a from tj, ra etc. (iraaa from ir&vaa, 
*7rafTja, 183, 204.2). So h.aaov from *ayxipv (&7x0« 

c. Initially the aa, tt were simplified to c, r. 
Ion. arjutpov, Dor. o&ntpov, Att. ryutpov, from *Kf,-a/jLepov (from *ict-:L. cis, 

citra) 

veto from *q w ewd (Skt. cyavami 'move, shake'), a poetical word, always keep- 
ing the a- form 

183. and 0* give Att. a not rr, and Ion. aa, a (<ra beside a in 
Homer, only a in inscriptions; whereas a<r in <t>v\&.<raw etc., 182, does 
not become a). 

Att. 6cros, Horn. 6<7<ros, dVos, from *JJt*os (similarly t6<tos, 7r6<ros, 
etc.) 

Att. niaos, Horn, piaaos, fiiaos (Boeot. /u&ros), from *nt$i e os: 
Skt. madhyas, L. medius 

After a consonant or long vowel or diphthong, rjt gives c in 
all dialects. 

iraaa, irbvaa from *7nh'T*a, <f>4povaa from *</>4povTi r a f etc. 
alcra from *alr*a:Osc. a*/m 'partis' 

a. The development was perhaps through t<t, which at any rate gives 
precisely the same results (193a). 

184. A voiced guttural (whether IE palatal or labiovelar) or 
dental +* gives f in Attic and Ionic alike (55 in some dialects). 
&fojtcu from *&yi e oncu (&yios) 

j'tfco from ^nig'yd (cf . fut. vty<a and %tf>-vifia etc.) 
7T€f6s from *7re5*os (tous, 7ro56$) 
i\m£Q) from *&irt6jta> (A™, Auto*) 
Zeus from IE *dyeus (Skt. dydus) 

186. Greek f has its main origin in these combinations 7* and 
5t. Other sources are IE initial y as in $vybv (177), IE zd as in 
6fos from *0z<foy (203. 1) or a Greek combination of a and 5 as in 
'Adr)i>a$€ from -ckt-56 (203. 1). 

f had the value of zd in the best period of Attic-Ionic, but in 
late times became simple z. Evidence for the pronunciation zd is 
as follows: 
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1) Statements of the ancient grammarians that the three double 
consonants, £, \{/, and f , were composed respectively of k and <r, 
of 7r and <r, and of a and 5. 

2) Transcriptions like 'ftpo/i&f 775 = OPers. Auramazda 

3) Loss of a nasal before f precisely as before or, e.g. o-v-f iryos like 
av-araais (204.3). 

But the pronunciation dz must have been current in some parts, 
and it was with this value that the letter I was carried to Italy 
where it was used to represent As as in Osc. hurz 'hortus' from 
*hort(o)s. 

186. 7r* becomes irr. 

7TTW0 from *spyu- (beside *sjm- in L. spud, *speiw- in OE spiwan 
'spew') 

kSttu, kK£tto) from *kotti 1 o), *kX€7tk»> (359) 

187. \ir becomes XX. 

aXXoj from *&X*os:L. alius areXXco from *(tWXk«> 

188. f*, p* give 

1. v, p with diphthongization of the preceding vowel, if this is 
a or o. 

<t>aivo) from *4>avw x a ' L Pu f rom *X a PK^ /xolpa from *nopira 
(cf. libpos) 

2. p with lengthening of the preceding vowel, if this is other 
than a or o (but vv , pp, in Lesbian and Thessalian). 

KpXvta from **pu/ta> yfyvpa from *7€<£upjta 
ret^u from *T6i^a> <£0€ipco from *<f>depi [ (a 

a. Note that refrw, etc., have "spurious" «, that is, a lengthened «, and 
are co-ordinate with Kpivu, not with^ahw. So Lesbian has ^cupco, but Krkvvoi 
(Att. jcrclyci)) like Kplvvu. 

Changes in Groups of Consonants 1 

189. The majority of changes in groups of consonants fall 
under the head of assimilation (40.8). The assimilation may be of 
the first consonant to the second (anticipatory, also called re- 
gressive, cf. 40.8), as in L. accipid from adcipid, or conversely 
(called progressive), as in L.ferre from *ferse. It may be in order 

1 The groups containing y and w have already been discussed. 
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only, as in L. scriptus from *scribtos, or also in series as in L. 
accipid. Assimilation in order is far more general than that in 
series, and, again, anticipatory assimilation is far more general 
than the opposite. Thus in Greek and Latin groups of two stops 
the assimilation is always of the first to the second, and it is uni- 
versal in the matter of order, only partial in series. But in certain 
combinations one consonant may dominate the other regardless 
of their relative positions. Thus in Latin both dl and Id, likewise 
both nl and In, give //. 

In groups of consonants which have been brought into conjunc- 
tion by composition the development does not always conform to 
that which is observed in the corresponding inherited groups. The 
phonetic law which affected the latter in prehistoric times may 
have no force in the later period of composition, hence e.g. L. 
sessum from *sed-tum (190), but at-tribud. Or again, and this is 
the most frequent cause of the disparity, the consciousness of the 
uncompounded forms may react against the tendency to assimila- 
tion or other phonetic change, as in L. adsum, conloco, G. ivp&icTU, 
etc. In some cases the unassimilated form is only a pedantic 
spelling, as probably in L. adcipid beside usual accipid. In others 
it is probably the usual form of careful speech in contrast to the 
colloquial, as in L. adsum and conloco, which are uniformly so 
spelled in inscriptions and MSS until a very late period, though 
colloquial assum and colloco are attested by puns in Plautus. 
In the conflict between the purely phonetic tendency and the 
influence of the uncompounded forms, parallel compounds may 
differ in the forms preferred, e.g. L. conloco but colligo. 

In a few cases assimilation in compounds is extended to groups 
of consonants which normally are not assimilated, e.g. L. arripio, 
surripid (ad-r, sub-r-). 

stop + STOP 

190. A stop is regularly assimilated to the order of the following 
stop. As regards series, the labials and gutturals remain such 
before dentals, while dentals are assimilated to gutturals or 
labials, and labials to gutturals. Dental+dental becomes <r+ 
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dental in Greek, in Latin also st before r , otherwise ss f which be- 
comes 5 after a consonant, long vowel, or diphthong (208.2). 

The groups in which the second stop is a dental are the most 
important, since derivative suffixes and endings beginning with 
a dental are the most common. The other groups are mostly con- 
fined to compounds, and in Greek to a few Homeric and dialectic 
compounds of apocopated prepositions. 





XT 


rirpiTTat (rpi0o)) 




pi 


scriptus (scribd) 




ytypairTat (yp&tpu) 








T, 0+0. . 




kwkp.<p0yjv (xe/xxw) 










krpitOtiv (rptfka) 








r, <p+&. . 


06 


KXtpdrjv (k\*xt«) 










yp&fi&tiv {yp&4x>>) 








y, x+r • • 


KT 


\t\tKTcu (Xfryw) 




ct 


Octus (agd) 




0k0ptKT<u (fipkxoi) 






vectus (vehd) 


«, y+6. . 


x* 


krXkxBrtP (xX&w) 


qu, gu+t 


a 


coctus (coqud) 






i\k X er,p (\kyo>) 


(see 165.2) 




Unctus (ungud) 


*t x-H- • 




rXkyfajr (xX&cw) 






t, t, e+r 


OT 


dwar6j {hvbrcS) 


*, d+t 


ss 


sessum (seded) 




tart (oUa) 




s 


clausus (claudd) 






xixeurrcu (xcllw) 






difcnsus (defendd) 










St 


rdstrum (rodd) 


r, 6, 0+0. 


q0 


olotfa (oI5a) 
















accipid (ad-cipid) 


t+k 


KK 


Horn. naxKtlovTts (kot-k) 




cc,cqu 






Horn. *Axxe<r« (xaT-x) 


d+g 


U 


aggerd (ad-gero) 


T+X. . . . 


XX 


U d+p 


PP 


quippe (*quid-pe) 








P, b+c 


cc 


occipid (ob-cipid) 








Py b+g 


gg 


suggerd (sub-gcrd) 



STOP+S 

191. A labial stop +s gives G. ^, L. ps. 

(rpi/fo), <t>\i}p (gen. </>Xc/36$) 
L. scripsi (scribo), niipsi (nubo) 

a. Words like urbs, abs, observd were pronounced, and in early inscriptions 
usually written, with ps. The spelling with b was introduced to conform 
to that of the other cases, urbis, etc., and the uncombined ab, ob. 

b. Here, and likewise for 192, 193, the general rule holds that before s a 
voiced stop becomes voiceless and a Greek aspirate becomes unaspirated. 
But in early Attic inscriptions, before the introduction of the Ionic alphabet, 
}// and { were denoted, not by tto-, jcc, but by <t><r, xo", as (pa&friana, Uox<rw, 
as if the a had some secondary aspirating effect on the preceding stop. Cf . 
also rkxvyj from *rwava (206. 2 b). 
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192. A guttural stop +5 gives G. £, L. x. 

G. Xgu (X*y«), Mfr (ft>ft«), Op'^ (gen. t P l X 6s) 
L. rex* (reg<?), raci (vehd), rex (gen. regis) 

a. Under guttural stops are included of course the IE gh which gives L. h 
between vowels (148), and IE g w h which gives L. between vowels (156). 
Hence such relations as L. vexi to vehd, nix to gen. nivis, etc. In Greek, where 
the labiovelars become labials before a consonant, the result of combination 
with <r is of course ^, as in irepu) (irea(7a>, L. coquo, 161). 

193. A dental stop +5 is assimilated to 55, which is further 
simplified to s after a consonant, long vowel, or diphthong, and 
when final, in both Greek and Latin (see 208). After a short 
vowel we have ss in Latin, and also in Greek <r<r in many dialects, 
but regularly a in Attic and later Ionic (Homer having both <t<t 
and a). 

G. dat. pi. <t>4povai from <f>lpov<ri from *<f>epoj>T-<ri 

G. Kvtaa, Horn, kp'kttj, from *kj> 18-a-a (cf. L. nidor) 

G. 7ro6s (ov anomalous), Dor. ttojs from *7rco5-s 

Horn. Troaai, woai, Att. iroai y from *7ro5-<ri 

Horn. ^6/xt<r<ra, -ica, Att. -itra, from *CK0/u5-(ra 

L. messui from *met-sui (meld) 

L. claim from *cland-si (claudd) 

L. />e5 from */>&f-5 

a. In Latin and in most Greek dialects the result of the assimilation is 
identical with orig. ss, and its subsequent simplification to s the same. But 
in proethnic Greek the result of assimilation after a short vowel could not 
have yet reached the point of identity with orig. <sa. For two dialects, Boe- 
otian and Cretan, which show orig. ua unchanged, have tt from rcr, as 
aor. hcbuiTTdj and also from rj, Oi as hcttos (183). The merging of ra and rj, 
0{ is complete, but of these with orig. au only partial. 

nasal + stop (also ms, my) 

194. A nasal is assimilated to the series of a following stop. The 
guttural nasal (as in NE sing), for which there was no special 
letter, since the sound existed only in combination, was indi- 
cated in Latin by n, in Greek by y. Thus in IE *peyq w e, L. 
quinque, G. irtvrt, dial. t£ht€, Skt. panca, the various changes of 
the (f° are attended by corresponding changes of the preceding 
nasal. 
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G. au/zjScupoj, avyyevrjs, <nryx&> from aw 

L. eundem from *eum-dem L. princeps from *prim(o)-ceps 

196. In L. emptus, sumptus the m was kept by the analogy of 
emo, sumo, and p was inserted. The same analogical retention of 
m and insertion of p is seen in sumpsi (cf. 40. 11). The normal de- 
velopment of ms would be ns in Latin. 

G. h<j becomes vs. els from Ivs (204.4), from %is (cf. L. semel), 
and this Ivs together with Iv, in which v comes from final m 
(211.2), led to the generalization of the v (hbs, etc.). 

196. A change of my to ny is common to Greek and Latin. 
IE *g*myo (Skt. gam-, NE come) becomes G. */W*a>, fiaivo, L. 
venid (with consonantal i, later vocalic, 180). In Latin the n, 
which was regular in ventum also, was generalized, so that all 
forms of the verb have n. 

stop + nasal 

197. Labial stop -{-nasal. — The labial stop becomes a nasal of 
its own class, that is, m, in Latin, and also in Greek except that tv 
and <t>v remain unchanged. 

L. summus from *sup-mos (sub, viro) 

L. Samnium from *Sabh-niom (Osc. Safinim, cf. L. Sabini) 

L. somnus from *swep-nos : Skt. svapnas (8O.2), G. \jttvos (H9.3) 

G. XAci/xjuat, reYpi/i/xai, ylypannai from *XA€t7r/iat, *T^rpt/3/iat, 

G. acfivds from *<Tef3v6s (clfioy»aC) But u^os, KaTn^s, d^pcuSs, etc. 

198. Guttural stop+nasal. — G. Kfi,yn, XM, etc., normally re- 
main unchanged, as in &K/A17, 5paxny y t4kvov, 7iyyr\, etc. But k/x and 
X/x are regularly replaced by yy. in the perfect middle forms like 
iriirKeyn t, ir€w\eyyivos (irXiKui), P0peynai (fiptxu), which follow 
the analogy of \€Ktyy.ai, \t\eynbos (X£ya>). 

L. kn, km become gn, gm. Initial gn, whether original or from 
kn, occurs in early Latin, but becomes n (cf. NE knight, gnat), 
dignus from *dec-nos (decet) segmentum from *sec-mentom (seed) 
nosed, early gnosco (cf . G. yiyvoxncui) 
natus, early gnatus (cf. gigno) 

nixus, early gnixus (Festus) from *knixos(: Goth, hneiwan 'bow') 
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a. L. ndmen, though unrelated to (g)ndscd (cf. G. Svo/ia, Skt. nSma, NE 
name), was popularly associated with it. Hence cognomen formed on the 
analogy of cogndscd beside ndscd. 

b. There are important indications that L. gn was once pronounced yn, 
with a change of g to the guttural nasal, parallel to that of p to m in somnus 
(197). Such are: (1) the omission of n in igndscd, cogndscd, etc.; (2) spellings 
like sinnu = signum, or singnifer; (3) the change of e to i before gn, just as 
before n+guttural (dignus like lingua, 79. 1), that is, in both cases before a 
guttural nasal. 

On the other hand, the complete silence of the Latin grammarians and of 
writers like Cicero and Quintilian regarding any such pronunciation makes it 
most unlikely that this was usual in their time. The probable explanation is 
that the retention of g in the spelling reacted on the pronunciation, and that 
the "spelling pronunciation" (46) wholly prevailed in cultivated speech. 

199. Dental stop -{-nasal. — G. r/x, S/x, Ofi y rv, etc., normally re- 
main unchanged, as in irdrnos, bpidubs, edvos, etc. So also in early 
lbp.ev (Horn.), KeKopvOtxivos (Horn.), T€<j>pa8p.lvos (Hes.), k€kol8- 
nivos (Pind.). But later such forms have 071 by analogy, as tItt€l<t- 
jucu, irtTrtLaiiivos (weido)), after iriirti<JTai, lirdo'Brjv, etc. (190), 
lay&v after tor* ; so sometimes in nouns, as 607*17 from earlier 
66>17, de<rn6s beside dial. re0/i6s. 

In Latin the stop is assimilated to the nasal, and mm is further 
simplified to m if preceded by a long vowel or diphthong. 
annus from *atnos (Goth, apn 'year') 
ramus from radmos (radix) 

GROUPS CONTAINING A LIQUID 
LATIN 

200. i. dl y Id, nl, In, rl, Is become 11. 

sella from *sed-la (seded) sallo from *saldd (NE salt) 

corolla from *coron-ld (corona) collis from *colnis (Lith. kalnas) 

agellus from *ager-los (ager) velle from *vel-se (cf. esse) 

a. So colligo from * con-lego. But in most compounds the unassimilated 
forms, as con-loco, in-liistris, etc., prevail until a late period (cf. 189). 

2. rs becomes rr, as final simplified to r (212.6). 
ferre from *fer~se (cf . esse) 
torreo from *torseo (G. Tipaonai, Skt. t?s-) 
far, farris from *fars, *f arses (JJmbr. farsio 'farrea*) 

a. For actual rs from rss, rtt, cf . 190, 207.3a. 
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3. Medial U became cl, followed by the development of an 
anaptyctic vowel (107), e.g. pdctdum, early pocolotn, from *pdclom, 
this from *pd-tlom (suffix -tlo~). Initial U loses its /, e.g. lattis from 
*tldtos (tollo). 

4. Medial mr becomes br (cf. 201.2), e.g. hibernus from *heibri- 
nos> *heimrinos (cf. hiems and G. xtiptpivbs). Cf. br from sr 
(202.2). So also (though once disputed) initially, as brevis:G. 
ppaxvs (j9p from /xp, 201. 1), Av. mdrvzu- 'short* . 

5. nr and dr become rr in many compounds, while in others 
the unassimilated forms prevail, e.g. cor-rumpo, but in-rumpo; 
ar-ripid, but ad-rogd. 

GREEK 

201. 1. /xp, /iX, vp become ju/3p, /*/SX, vhp (cf. 40. 11), whence in- 
itially pp, p\, dp. 

appporos, fiporbs from *nporbs :Skt. mftas, L. mortuus 
pipffkuKa, /3Xco<tkco from */nXa>- (cf. aor. lpx>\ov) 
kvhpbs (also 5p-cty in Hesych.) from *kvpbs (Aj^p) 

a. But in compounds vp becomes pp, as avppko from *<rw-p&»>, xapprjald 
from *Trav-pr}<rla. So tppvOpos beside Ivpvdpos, but most compounds of 
remain unassimilated, as kvponrTO). 

The difference in the treatment of cup- and ci^ is observed also in other 
combinations (ab-GTaais, but Iv-araais, 204.3). There was a tendency to 
keep the ev- intact as thus more obviously distinguished from the k-. 

b. From inherited v\ we should expect v6\ parallel to /x/3X from p\ or vhp 
from vp, but there are no examples. The assimilation in compounds, as 
cvWoyos, from *<rvv-\oyos is parallel to that in avppeca. 

2. 6X, v\ in compounds, and sometimes Xp, become XX. 
Lac. ik\A from (like L. $e//<z, 200. 1) beside U-pa 
Lac. <r6XXo7os from *avv-\oyos 

Lac. 6XXu/xt from *dX-vu/u (cf. 5ci^D/u) 

a. In irtXvajuai, Xi> is restored by the analogy of Bvvapai, etc. Even SXXD/u 
represents a secondary assimilation of a restored *6\vvpi (cf. Att. Ivvvpt, 
contrasted with Ion. elvvpi, 203. 2c), if the normal treatment of inherited \v 
is that indicated in 3. 

3. The normal result of inherited Xj> appears to be XX in Lesbian 
and Thessalian, elsewhere X with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, that is, with the same distribution as in the case of in- 
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herited <rX, or, v<r, etc. (203.2). For a considerable group of words 
which show this result are most reasonably explained as coming 
from forms with \v. The only other possibility is \<r (206. 2), 
which some scholars prefer to assume, but from the point of view 
of word formation this is much less probable. 
Lesb. orAXXd, Dor. ordXd, Att.-Ion. 0T17X77, from *ara\-va 
Lesb. /36XXd,Dor. 0coXd, 0ouXd, Att.-Ion. PovXrj, from */3oX-?a. So 

also Att.-Ion. /SouXo/icu, Thess. /3AXo/xai, Locr. SetXojuai, etc. 

(but also simple /36Xojuat in some dialects) 
Att.-Ion. €tXw, €tX&> (aor. 2X(ra), Heracl. ty-fijkrflUam 9 Lesb. 

d7r-€XXco, from *fck-vta 9 *fek-vi(0 

GROUPS CONTAINING S 
LATIN 

202. 1. An s is lost before most voiced consonants (in com- 
pounds before all such), and a preceding vowel, if short, is length- 
ened (see also 207. 1). 

idem from *is-dem index from *ious-dex (iiis+dic~ y 111) 
primus from *prismos (Pael. prismu, cf. L. priscus) 
bini from *dwisnoi (bis) 

aenus from *a(y)esnos (aes, cf . Umbr. a h e s n e s) 

a. In di-gerd, di-rigo, etc., the di- is due to the analogy of di-dd, di-moved, 
etc. For the result of inherited sg (zg) is rg (mergo :Skt. wo/}'- 'duck', Lith. 
mazgoli 'wash'), and that of sr is br (below, 2). 

b. The combination sd doubtless became zd in the parent speech, so that 
strictly one should speak of the loss of z in an inherited word like nidus (NE 
nest, Skt. nidas) from *nizdos, *ni-sdos (sd weak grade of sed- 'sit', with the 
prefix seen in Skt. ni- 'down'). 

c. Initial sn, sm, si likewise become », w, / (see 162). 
m'x:NE snow, G. vi<i>a 

no, nare:Umbr. snata 'moist', Skt. snd- 'bathe', G. vku) 

2. Medial sr becomes br. 

funebris from *funes-ris (cf . funestus) 

consobrinus from *-swesr-inos (cf. soror from *swesdr) 

a. Initial $r probably gives fr, though there are no such undisputed ex- 
amples (the best is frigus : G. #70$) as for the medial br from sr. The develop- 
ment was presumably from sr through Br (fricative 0=NE th in thin) to Italic 
fr, whence L. initial fr, medial br, as from IE dhr (140). 
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3. In final ns the n was lost, with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, in prehistoric times, as acc. pi. -as, -ds, -is, -is, -us from -ans, 
-ons, etc. (G. dial, -avs, -ovs etc.; 234.4, etc.). 

In the case of medial ns and secondary final ns (from nts, etc.) 
the n lasted into the period of written records and so remained 
in the normal spelling. But here too its frequent omission in in- 
scriptions (as the very common cosul, etc.) and lengthening of the 
preceding vowel (99.2) indicate that it was weakly sounded or 
probably wholly lost in common speech at an early period, as it 
certainly was eventually. The spelling without n was particularly 
common and more or less accepted in certain categories, notably 
the adverbs totie(n)s, decie(n)s, etc., derivatives in -e(n)sis, etc. 
(also -dsns, if from -onsus, 480). 

The fluctuation of spelling in such cases led to the false intro- 
duction of n in some words as thensaurus for thesaurus, from G. 
drjaavpbs. 

a. It is often stated that words with ns were pronounced with nasalized 
vowel, but there is no evidence from the Roman grammarians, or otherwise, 
to this effect. It is probable that nothing more subtle is involved than a 
conflict between total omission of the n in common speech and its plain pro- 
nunciation (as before any other consonant) in careful refined speech, in 
which case it would be an example of spelling pronunciation (46). 

GREEK 

203. 1. a8 (or IE zd, cf. 202. 1 ft) is represented by f , pronounced 
zd, in Attic-Ionic. 

'Adijva^e from *'Adripas-8e (cf. 61k6p-8€, etc.) 
of os from *ozdos: Goth, asts 'branch* 

2. Intervocalic ap, <r\, op., cv, and likewise va, lose <r, with 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. But in Aeolic (Lesbian, 
Thessalian, and often in Homer) there is assimilation to XX, pp, vv - 
Tprjpojv from *Tpkap<j)v (cf . rplu from Vpecrw) 
Att. xtXiot (96d), Ion. x^Xioi, Lesb. x&^tot, from (Skt. 

sa-hasra-) 

dpi, Lesb. Ippi (cf. Horn, tppevai), from *l(rpi (Skt. asmi) 
aekrjvri, Dor. athava, Lesb. atkkvva, from *a€\a<r-va (<r£kas) 
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iKpiva, Lesb. lupwva., from *lKpw-<ra 
tyrjva, Dor. tyava, from *i<t>av-<ra 

a. But compounds and augmented or reduplicated forms of words with 
initial />, X, etc., from original sr, si, etc. (162), only rarely show this normal 
development of intervocalic <rp, aX, etc., namely in Att. €1X17^0 from *<Te<r\a<t>a 
(\ati(36.vo)) , etnaprai from Vecr/zapTCu (juipopai). Usually the development 
was that stated in 162. 

b. In Att. kapkv the a was restored under the influence of kari, core (Horn. 
dpkv shows the normal development) ; similarly in Terekeatiai after TerekeaT at 
(as irkireiafiai after vkireiaTau,, 189), etc. 

c. An <jv which arose by composition in the historical period or by ana- 
logical restoration of a became vv, as in JleXoTrSvinjaos from Il€Xo7ros vrjaos, 
or Att. tvvviu from *lavvpt. with a restored from 'iaaa, etc. (Ion. etvvpi shows 
the normal development). 

204. v<r. i. Original intervocalic pa gives the same result as 

av (203.2). 

2. Secondary intervocalic vcr, in which <r comes from (183), 
dental + a (193), or r before i (146), remains unchanged in some 
dialects, but in most the v is lost, with lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel in Attic-Ionic, etc., with diphthongization to <u, ot, 
etc., in Lesbian. 

*wavT-i e a, iravaa, waaa, Lesb. tcugcl 

dat. pi. *<t>epovT<jL 1 (pipovai, <f>£pov<ri, Lesb. <t>£poi<ri 

3 pi. <j>epovTi } (frlpovcn, <f>ipov<n t Lesb. <j>ipoi<n 

a. Att. v<pav<ns (v<f>aivco) , etc., were formed later and retained v. 

3. va+ consonant (similarly v+£ = zd) loses v without length- 
ening of the preceding vowel. 

k€ot6s from *Kev<TTos, *k€vt-tos (K€vri<a) 
avaraais from *avv-<TTa<jvs 
av^vyos from *avv-£vyos (i.e. *<rvv-zdvyos) 
*A%af€ from "'Afl^as-fo (203. 1), ""AAjpaif-Sc 

a. But v is restored by analogy in compounds of ey, as Ivaraais. 

4. Final *><t in close combination with a word beginning with a 
consonant was subject to the loss of v without vowel lengthening 
(above, 3). Otherwise it had the same history as the secondary 
intervocalic va (above, 2). In Cretan we find such doublets as 
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acc. pi. t6vs foevStpovs but r6s KabtOT&vs. But in most dialects one 
type or the other was generalized, without regard to the initial 
of the following word, usually the t6vs, tolvs, or the resulting 
tovs or ro)s, t&s (Lesb. rots, rats). | 

5. The different results of va may be surveyed in the accom- 
panying table. 





*xa*T|a, 4>kpovri 
Arc. iciwGa, 4>kpov<n 


*k*v<tt6s 


t6vs 

> s 

t6vs rix 




Att. jrairo, <t>kpov<n 




to6s tws ro/s 



205. X<r, pa show a double treatment, which perhaps depended 
originally upon the position of the accent, e.g. Koparj, Att. Kbpprj, 
but Kovpevs. 

1. X<r remains. Likewise pa in most dialects, but this becomes 
pp in Attic and some others. 

&\aos, rikaov, 2/ccXcra, &paa 

apaijp, Att. appr\v dapaos, Att. dappos 

a. The earliest Attic inscriptions have dappos, etc., and dapaos, etc., of 
early Attic writers are, like Trpavvu, etc. (182a), due to Ionic influence. 
In Att. drjpo-i, KaOapats, etc., a is retained by analogy. 

2. \a, pa become X, p with lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
In Lesbian and Thessalian there is assimilation to XX, pp. The 
development here is parallel to that of a\, av, va (203.2). 
c(7T€tXa, Lesb., Thess. iforeXXa, from ^lartK-ao. 

<!00eipa, Lesb. *Z<f>deppa (cf. Tippai = retpcu) , from *l<f>d€p aa 

GROUPS OF THREE OR MORE CONSONANTS 

GREEK 

206. Many groups which are simplified in Latin remain un- 
changed in Greek, as pkt, Xkt, p£, X£ (L. rct>rt, etc., 207.2). The 
more important changes are in groups containing a. 

1. Dental +a becomes a before or after another consonant. 
7rd(7xa>, with transfer of aspiration, from *irad-aK0) (cf. liradov) 
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dat. pi. <t>£pov<Ti from <t>ipov<n (204.2) from *<t>€povr-<n 
phi-, dat. pi. vv&y from *pvkt-s } *vvkt-(ti (gen. sg. vvkt6s) 

2. <r is lost between two consonants in most groups. 
7eyp&00cu from *ytypa<l>-a6aL eVr&Xflcu from *eVraX-<70at 
XcXe'xflcu from *XeX€x-0"0<u iair&pdai from *tairap-<rd(u 

a. So also "Kt^hvdai. with ? restored by analogy of TrkQavrai, etc. In the 
normal development of pa+cons. the v is lost (204.3). 

b. In the groups k<jv , *(r/i, k<tX the <r caused aspiration of the preceding k 
(cf. early Att. Uox<rt, 1916) and was then lost. 

Xux^os from *Xi/K(rpo5 (cf. L. /wna from *loucsnd) 
rex"! from *T€K<rva (cf. rkrwv, Skt. tak$an-, 160) 
7rXoxM<k from *irXo/co-juos (cf. 7rXkw) 

3. But when a- stands between stops of the same class, the first 
stop is lost by dissimilation. 

\cl(tk(j) from *\aic-<TK(t) (cf. aor. <&clkov) 

bihbaKu) from *6t5aK-<rKa> (cf. SiSaxi?, L. dflceJ, dwcJ from *di-dc-sco) 
p\6.<r<t>Tjnos from *f$\air<r-<t>atios (cf. £X&/3os) 

a. The preposition cf would normally become €* before most consonants 
(by 2), and es before a guttural (by 3). But ex was generalized in Attic- 
Ionic, and es in some of the other dialects. 

LATIN 

207. Out of the great variety of changes the more important 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Stop +5 becomes s before another consonant, and if this is 
voiced the 5 (which in this case may also come from ns) is lost 
(202.i). 

inlustris from *in-loucstris luna from *lou€snd 
suspendo, suscipid, sustined from *subs-pendd, etc. 
sumo from *subs-(e)md 

educd from *ex-diicd trdduco beside trdns-ducd 
asporto from *abs-porld ostendo from *obs-lendd 
evenid from *ex-venio seviri from *sex-viroi 

a. But in prepositional compounds recomposition is very frequent. So 
subscribo, abslined, abscido, obsto, extendo, excludd, expono (so regularly cx 
restored before voiceless stop in contrast to e before voiced stop), etc. 

Also xt in dexter (from *dexiter, but even here Osc.-Umbr. destr-), mixtus 
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(from *mixitos?) for which mistus also occurs, texius (prob. from *texitos be- 
side lexui, like ntolitus beside molui, etc.; but could be simply by analogy of 
texd), sextus (by analogy of sex), Sextius but also Sesiius. 

2. A stop is lost between r or / and another consonant in most 
such groups. So in ret, rtc, let (but rpt, Ipt remain), rdn, rcn, rem, 
rpm, rbm, km, Igm, Ipm, also res, les (but these remain, when final, 
rx, lx); apparently also in rts, Its, but here the change belongs 
under 193. 

tortus, torsi, tormentum from *torctus, *torcsi, *torcmentom (tor- 
queo) 

ultus from *ulctos (uleiscor) mulsi from * mule si (muleeo) 
fulmen,fulsi from *fulgmen, *fulgsi (fulged) 
pidmentum from *pelpmentom (pulpa from *pelpa by 80.6; cf. 
Umbr. pelmner 'pulmenti') 

3. In the group rst, rsc, and rsn from rtsn, the r is lost; in rsd 
and inherited rsn (really rzd, rzn) the sibilant was lost. 

tostus from *torstos (torreo from *torseo, 200. 2) 

posed from *porsco: Skt. pfcchdmi (114) 

cewa from *cesnd, *cersnd, *certsnd (Osc. k e r s s n u) 

hordeum from */wrs<&0m:NHG Ger$te 

/>eraa from *persnd:Skt. pdrsnis, NHG Ferse 

a. As in r$/, rsc, so also in rss (from rtt, 190) the r was lost. In most words 
the r was restored by analogy, and rss became rs, e.g. vorsus and compounds. 
But some forms with the loss of r survived, e.g. dossum beside dorsum, rusus 
beside rursus, and notably prdsa, in specialized use prosa dratid, beside 
prdrsus. 

4. net, ncn, ngn. — quintus from qutnetus. But sdnetus, iUnetus, 
etc., with analogical restoration (santus, etc., only late). 

gwmi from *quincnoi (quinque), with vowel lengthening as before 

net, nx (99.2) Similarly 
conived from *cow-c/m>e<?:Goth. hneiwan 'bow' 
ignosco, cognosco from con-gnosco (see 1986) 

SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

208. 1. Greek era-, whether original or from dental+<r or from 
Ti, 0*, was simplified after a consonant, a long vowel or diphthong, 
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and when final. Between vowels <j<t remains in many dialects, 
but becomes a in Attic and later Ionic, Homer having both aa and 
<r. See 183, 193, and for original oo, cf. dat. pi. ybecr-ai, etc., 
Horn. -€<t<ti and -etrt, Att. -e<n. 

2. Latin ss, whether original or from dental +s or from dental* 
+ dental, is simplified after another consonant, a long vowel or 
diphthong, and when final. See 190, 193 and for original ss cf . 
hausi from haus-si (haurid from *hausid) in contrast to gessi 
(gerd from *geso). 

But the simplification after a long vowel or diphthong was rela- 
tively late, the ss surviving down into the Augustan period. 
Quintilian states that caussa y cassus, etc., were the spellings of 
Cicero's time, and the Monumentum Ancyranum of Augustus 
has caussa, claussum beside clausum. 

a. The ss persisted in the perf . act. infin. ~&sse, etc., under the supporting 
influence of the fuller forms in -avisse, etc. 

3. A late simplification of L. U occurs in milia from mittia 
(which is still the spelling of the Mon. Ancyr.), and paulutn from 
paullum. But in other words U remains even after a long vowel, 
as milk, nullus, etc. 

a. The simplification of U in milia, as contrasted with mille, probably 
originated in the colloquial pronunciation millya (like medyus, 180a), whence 
milya. 

4. For the simplification of L. mm from dm after a long vowel 
or diphthong, see 199. 

5. Some examples of simplification in Latin are apparently due 
to the position before the (historical) accent (though this view is 
also disputed), as mamilla beside mamma, ofella beside off a, 
curulis beside currus, omitto from *om-miUd, *ob-mitto (but sum- 
mitto, etc.). 

DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 

209. Certain Latin words show doubling of a consonant, with 
shortening of the preceding vowel if long. 
Iuppiter (this the approved spelling) from Iupiter (272.2) 
quattuor from *qttatuor :Skt. catvdras 
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a. In the case of Iuppiter, and also certain abusive epithets like cuppes 
(cupid), lip pus, gibber, one may compare the expressive doubling which is 
often observed in the hypocoristic form of proper names (petnames, nick- 
names), e.g. Boeot. Mevvei (Mc^s), 'AyadOu (bya96s), L. Acca, Appius. Cf. 
also Dor. ^lkk6s from the /uk- of fuicpos. 

Assimilation and Dissimilation of Non-contiguous 
Consonants. Metathesis. Haplology 

210. Most changes falling under these heads occur only spo- 
radically, under conditions too complex to admit of precise formu- 
lation. They are often observed in current speech as individual 
and momentary "slips of the tongue' 1 (and corresponding "slips 
of the pen" are even more frequent). In some cases they recur 
with sufficient frequency to effect a permanent change. Special 
circumstances favoring such permanency are now and then ap- 
parent, e.g. in t'lktu from *tltko) (reduplicated present, like w'nrTuf), 
with weak grade of the root seen in aor. IrtKov) , where the trans- 
position resulted in the substitution of a familiar consonant se- 
quence (kt) for an unfamiliar one (tk) and in a form which fell 
within a familiar class (presents in -ro>) and was further favored 
by the resemblance of tik- to the re*- of ere/cov . For examples, see 
40.8, 9, io, 13. 

Final Consonants 
greek 

211. 1. A final stop is lost. 

voc. sg. wal from *7rcuS (gen. wcu86s), ybvai from *yvvaiK (gen. 

ywauebs), ava from *clvclkt (gen. avaKTos) 
nom. acc. sg. neuter of pronouns, t6 (Skt. tad), rt (L. quid, Skt. 

cid), aXXo (L. aliud) 
3 sg. and 3 pi. forms like tyepe, Ifapov, from IE *ebheret, *ebheront 

(337, 340) 

a. A final stop occurs only in kic from e£, ovk from ovd and in dialectic 
forms like kolt from fcard, air from &7r6, etc. 

2. Final /x becomes v. Acc. sg. ending -v = L. -m, Skt. -m. First 
singular secondary ending -j> = L. -tn, Skt. -w, as tyepov (Skt. 
abharam). 
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LATIN 

212. i. Final m was weakly sounded or in part wholly lost, 
as shown by its frequent omission in early inscriptions and by the 
fact that it does not interfere with the elision of the preceding 
vowel when the next word begins with a vowel. On the other 
hand, it "makes position", like any other consonant, when the 
next word begins with a consonant. 

a. Complete loss of m with elision of the preceding vowel is clear in cases 
like animadverto (animum adverto), vened (venum ed), etc. But for cases like 
mid turn Me the precise practice is impossible to determine. Some of the 
grammarians state that the m was only obscured, while others speak of it as 
lost. They never allude to any nasalization of the vowel, such as is assumed 
by many modern scholars. Probably in common speech, in a closely con- 
nected group of words, the treatment was actually the same as in animadverto. 
But in oratory and poetry there was apparently an attempt, probably more 
or less artificial, to retain some indication of the m (an approximation of the 
lips, a sort of w-glide ?), as well as of the preceding vowel. 

2. Final 5 after a short vowel was weakened in early Latin, as 
shown by its frequent omission in early inscriptions and by the 
fact that it often fails to make position in early poetry. But it 
had regained its full value by the time of Cicero, who remarks 
that the omission of final 5 (when not followed by a vowel) was 
formerly good usage, but no longer so ("quod iam subrusticum 
videtur", Orator 48. 161). 

3. IE final / became d in the Italic period, as in the 3 sg. sec- 
ondary ending, e.g. Praenestine fhefhaked, early L.fcced, sied, Osc. 
deded, kumbened. But in Latin except in the earliest 
inscriptions, the / from the primary ending -ti was generalized. 

a. Hence the final d of early L. abl. sg. -dd, etc., and of nom.-acc. sg. neut. 
id, quod, etc., may represent either IE / or d. the corresponding Skt. forms 
being equally ambiguous. 

4. Final d after a long vowel was lost toward the end of the 3d 
cent. B.C., as in the ablative singular in -a, -0, etc., and the im- 
perative in -to, which in early inscriptions (and in Oscan) appear 
as -ad, -dd, -Id, -ud> and -tod. The monosyllabic med, ted survived 
somewhat longer and occur before vowels in Plautus. 
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a. The SC de Bacch. (29) has sententidd, preivdtdd,Jacilumcd, magistrdtud, 
etc., consistently in the text of the decree, but this is due to the conservation 
characteristic of legal style. The subjoined instructions for publishing the 
decree read in agro Teurano, showing that the d was already lost in current 
speech. 

5. The final consonant of certain groups was lost, as in cor 
from *cord (gen. cordis), lac from *lact (gen. laclis), etc. Certain 
other groups were first assimilated and then simplified (see the 
following). 

6. Double consonants were simplified, as in 

2 sg. es from ess miles from miless, *milets (gen. militis) 

ter from terr, *lers, *tris (109, 200. 2) 

ager from *agerr, *agers, *agros (109, 200. 2) 

far from *farr, *fars (gen. j arris from *f arses, 200. 2) 

nom.-acc. sg. hoe from hocc, *hod-c(e) 

a. In Plautus es regularly, and sometimes ter and the last syllable of miles, 
have the value of long syllables, which means the survival of ess, miless, terr, 
before vowels. In the case of hoc, which is regularly a long syllable even in 
the later period, it is expressly stated by the grammarians that the pro- 
nunciation was hocc before a vowel, e.g. hocc erat. By analogy there arose also 
in the nominative singular masculine, beside hie, a hie with long syllable, that 
is hicc. 

b. L. sal is probably for *sall from *sals = G. &Xs, though there are other 
possibilities; so perhaps par for *parr from *pars. 

CHANGES IN EXTERNAL COMBINATION 

213. Changes in external combination, that is, those depending 
upon the relation of a word to the rest of the sentence, are com- 
mon in actual speech, but generally only a small part of such 
changes is reflected in the written form of a literary language. 
Cf. 40.14. 

In Greek certain changes belonging under this head, as the 
familiar elision, etc., are observed in our literary texts, but many 
others common in inscriptions are disregarded. In the Latin 
literary texts there is still less of such matters. 

But in both languages there are some recognized sentence doub- 
lets, parallel to NE a and an, as G. 1%, Ik, L. ex, e, ab, abs, d, etc. 
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Several matters that involve the subject of external combina- 
tion have been mentioned in connection with particular initial 
or final sounds, as, for example, the history of final rs (204.4), 
and other finals (211, 212). But there remain others. 

GREEK 

214. 1. Elision of a final short vowel (also at of verbal endings, 
sometimes 01) before a word beginning with a vowel, subject to 
certain well-known exceptions, is more consistently noted in our 
current texts than in MSS and inscriptions, where there is great 
fluctuation in the writing even in metrical texts. 

a. The absence of elision (hiatus) in Homer is partly due to the earlier 
presence of initial f in the following word, but is by no means confined to 
such cases. 

b. In the case of at or ot, the way for elision was prepared by the change 
of t to t and its loss between vowels (178). 

2. Shortening of a final long vowel or diphthong before a word 
beginning with a vowel, like that in the interior of a word (98.3), is 
observed in Homer, and there are occasional inscriptional ex- 
amples in which this is indicated in the spelling. 

3. Aphaeresis, or inverse elision, mostly after p-q or ?}, as rj 'pi, 
occurs in poetry and occasionally in inscriptions. Though called 
by a different name, this is probably the same as crasis, in reality 
simple contraction. 

4. Crasis, in a closely connected group of words, most fre- 
quently forms of the article or kcu with the following, occurs in 
poetry and prose, and examples occur in early inscriptions of all 
dialects. 

Crasis is simply a special name for vowel contraction, and gen- 
erally follows the rules of internal contraction. But in Attic the 
vowel of the second or principal word determines the quality 
of the contracted vowel, as ivrjp=d &vrjp, in contrast to Ion. 
<hvrjp with the normal contraction of o-f-a to co as in Att.-Ion. 
rlp&pev from T~11x6.op.ev. 

5. Apocope, the loss of the final short vowel of prepositions 
before a consonant, is common in Homer and in many dialects. In 
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some dialects it is more extensive than in Homer, so in Thessalian 
even air, eir, vir. But in Attic-Ionic it is almost unknown. 

6. Assimilation of the final consonant to the initial consonant 
of the following word is seen in Homer and in many dialects in 
the case of apocopated prepositions, as &/x wcdiov, k&tt wediov, Kap 
poop, etc. A vast deal more of such assimilation, especially in 
forms of the article, that does not appear in our current texts, 
is very common in inscriptions, including Attic, more in the earlier 
than in the later. Cases like rbp irokepov, Trip. /3ov\rjv, rdy KrjpvKa 
are common even in late Attic inscriptions and in papyri, and have 
persisted in actual speech down to the present day. The more 
radical assimilations, as in t6\ \6yov, tow vopovs, etc., are found 
only in the earlier inscriptions. 

215. The v movable in forms like \4yov<n(v), elweiv), etc., is an 
added element which, except for a few examples of dat. pi. -aw 
in other dialects, is peculiar to Attic-Ionic. Here it appears from 
the earliest inscriptions on with increasing frequency and before 
both vowels and consonants. In Attic it came ultimately to be 
used more commonly before a vowel or before a pause, though 
never with any absolute consistency. It cannot be a purely 
phonetic addition, but must have come in by analogical extension 
from certain forms in which the v was inherited. Thus from pro- 
nominal datives like Att. r)plv (cf. Lesb. appiv and appi) it passed 
to dat. pi. -<u, as 06Xa^t(f), thence to 3 pi. \eyovo-i(i>) , thence to 
3 ps. Ti07j<n(f); and again from 3 sg. rjev, rjv (orig. 3 pi., 340.2) to 
ol5e(v), edT}Ke(j>), etc. 

LATIN 

216. Latin literary texts show still less of such matters, 
since even the elision was not noted in writing, and aphaeresis 
(e.g. copiast = copia est) only occasionally. It is only in the more 
carelessly written inscriptions that one finds frequent examples 
of assimilation, e.g., im (in) balneum, cun (cum) suis, cun coniugi, 
quan (quam) nunc. 

Elision was doubtless common in actual speech in the case of 
groups of closely attached words. So clearly in magnopere, anim- 
adverto (animum adverto), etc. But the Roman poets extended the 
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use of elision far beyond its probable practice in ordinary speech. 
Certain statements of some writers imply that they read Latin 
poetry with slurring of the vowel rather than with elision. If this 
was usual in poetry and oratory, it was probably only an artificial 
compromise between the elided and the full form, an attempt to 
retain something of the vowel without giving it the value of a 
syllable. For words ending in m, see also 212. ia. 

ACCENT 

217. Under accent one understands variations of either in- 
tensity or intonation, and speaks of a stress accent or a pitch 
accent according as one or the other element is the more con- 
spicuous. In English the word accent is one of stress, while varia- 
tion in pitch is mainly a matter of sentence accent, as in the rising 
tone of interrogation. The accent of Sanskrit and Greek, the two 
earliest-known IE languages, was a pitch accent, and it is a fair 
inference that this was the character of the IE accent in the last 
period of the parent speech. But no doubt the element of stress 
was also present, and at an earlier period of the parent speech, 
when the reduction of unaccented vowels took place, stress seems 
to have been the effective factor (122). 

A distinction of simple and compound accent, or of acute and 
circumflex, to adopt the familiar terms applied to Greek accent, 
existed in the parent speech, at least in final syllables. Compare 
G. Tifirj, Tinfjs with Lith. nom. mergd, gen. mergos, or koXol, kclKwv, 
jcglXois with Lith. geri, geru, gerais. The IE circumflex appears to 
have arisen in connection with certain Proto-IE processes of con- 
traction and compensative lengthening, much as the Greek cir- 
cumflex in part is connected with contraction in Greek (rpels 
from Tpies). 

The circumflexed long vowels and diphthongs were longer than 
those with acute accent, say as three morae to two, if we adopt 
the quantity of a short vowel as a convenient unit or "mora". 
This quantitative difference shows itself, for example, in the treat- 
ment of final vowels in Lithuanian, and also in Greek in the differ- 
ent values of final -ot or -at in determining the word accent. These 
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final diphthongs were shortened — from three to two morae, so 
that they still count as long, in categories in which when accented 
they show the circumflex — from two morae to one, so that they 
count as short, in categories in which if accented they have the 
acute. Thus nom. pi. or/cot (cf. Btoi), but loc. sing, olkol (cf. 
'ladfxol), and 3 sg. opt. \diroi where related Lithuanian forms 
show the circumflex on the ending. 

As regards position, the IE accent was a "free accent", as op- 
posed to a "fixed accent", either absolutely fixed, as, for example, 
in languages with constant initial accent, or relatively fixed, as in 
Greek and Latin, where it is restricted to the last three syllables. 
Thus in Sanskrit the accent may stand on the first, last, or any 
intermediate syllable, regardless of the number of syllables or 
quantity of the vowels (e.g. dpratita-, tigmdmurdhan- y parivatsard-, 
bubodha, bubudhe, bubudhimdhe) . And the Sanskrit accent, which 
agrees with that to be inferred from certain consonant changes in 
Germanic (Verner's Law), is in the main the inherited IE accent. 
Several of the Slavic languages, as Russian and Serbo-Croatian, 
still have a free accent in this sense. 

GREEK 

218. The Greek accent was one of pitch, as is clear from its de- 
scription by Greek writers and from the terminology employed, 
e.g. toi>os, irpoacodia, 6£ela, /3apeta. The term 0apela (tchtis) was 
appropriately used for the low' pitch of the unaccented syllable, 
whereas, had the accent been one of stress, it could only have been 
employed for the 'heavy' stress of the accented syllable. The 
absence of vowel syncope and other phenomena which commonly 
result from a stress accent, and the independence of word accent 
and verse ictus, all point in the same direction. In Modern Greek, 
on the other hand, the accent, while retaining its old position, is 
one of stress. The change, which was no doubt a gradual one, was 
established by the 4th cent, a.d., when accentual verse begins. 
There are much earlier indications of stress in colloquial and dia- 
lectic speech. 

The acute accent was one of high pitch, the grave one of low 
pitch, and the circumflex a combination of the two (' v , whence 
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) . That is, the circumflex, occurring only with diphthongs or 
long vowels, consisted of high pitch on the first mora of the diph- 
thong or long vowel, followed by low pitch on the second mora, 

e.g. 7TCUS = tLU Or TTVp = TVVp. 

a. All syllables not having the acute or the circumflex, that is, what we 
call the unaccented syllables, were regarded as having the grave, and were 
sometimes so marked, e.g. M^>eXd£s. Sometimes all the syllables preceding 
the one with the acute were marked as grave, e.g. ZwlaaevovTO, or again the 
one immediately preceding, e.g. Kpartpos. 

The only use of the grave accent sign in our current texts, 
namely in place of the acute on the final before another word, re- 
flects (as do some other peculiarities in the use of the accent signs) 
a Byzantine convention, at variance with the practice of the Alex- 
andrian period as observed in the papyri. In certain cases the 
sign may be understood as a survival of its original use in the 
so-called unaccented syllables. Thus in t6v iroKepLov the t6v was 
really proclitic just as much as the 6 of 6 7r6Xe/xos; and so in kva 
\6yov, &wd ddwpov the prepositions were proclitic like lv } ets, &c, 

(sometimes h, Ik in papyri, but in the practice finally estab- 
lished the * was not written in these prepositions which had also a 
breathing sign; similarly in the case of 6, 77). 

Except in such cases of close combination, the use of the grave 
on final syllables in place of the acute is a convention which had 
no basis in actual speech. 

After the pitch accent had become one of stress, all distinction 
between the acute (including the grave on final syllables) and the 
circumflex disappeared. The use of the three signs in Modern 
Greek is only a historical convention. 

219. In the matter of position the IE system of free accent was 
replaced by one in which the accent must fall within the last 
three syllables, and if the ultima was long within the last two. Or 
expressed in terms of morae, the accent could stand on the fourth 
mora from the end in a case like avdpaiTos, otherwise not farther 
back than the third mora from the end. Hence the circumflex 
( = ' was excluded from the antepenult, and from the penult 
when the ultima was long. 
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If the IE accent had been farther back it was brought forward 
sufficiently to fall within the required limits. Thus Skt. bhdra- 
mdnas, bhdramdnasya, but G. fapdnepos, fapopivov. In such cases 
the accent was as far back as was allowable in the Greek system, 
that is, it was what from the Greek point of view is known as the 
recessive accent. 

If on the other hand the IE accent stood anywhere within the 
limits which came to be prescribed in Greek, it might and general- 
ly did remain unchanged. Thus G. 7rous, woSos, to51, Toda like 
Skt. pat, padds, padl, p&dam; Tarrjp, iraTipas, irarpkai like Skt. 
pita., pitdras, pitfsu; varepos like Skt. uttaras. 

But within the last three syllables there have also been changes 

of accent, due to various and often obscure causes, in particular 

words and in certain classes of words. One that is of wide scope, 

though there are also many exceptions, is the shift of the accent 

from ultima to penult in forms of dactylic ending, e.g. 7rouaXos, 

rjdvKos, orw/iuXos in contrast to ru<£X6s, Ta%v\6s y v\fnfK6s f etc. 

a. The accentual treatment of enclitics and of the word preceding an 
enclitic, the details of which need not be repeated here, is in general accord 
with the Greek avoidance of more than two unaccented syllables. 

220. The accent of the Greek verb is regularly recessive, that is, 
in the finite forms, with the exception of some imperatives like 
16*^, eX0€, etc. (Only apparent exceptions are forms of the con- 
tract verbs, like ti/i£ from rt/xdet.) This is in notable contrast to 
the accent of the noun, which may stand on any one of the last 
three syllables. Thus we have el/ii, lnw although the original 
accentuation was that of Skt. emi, imds; or hihopKo., hebbpnapev in 
contrast to Skt. daddrqa, dadrqimd. The explanation is as follows: 

In the parent speech the verb was sometimes accented and 
sometimes unaccented, that is enclitic, as in Sanskrit where it 
was regularly unaccented in independent clauses unless standing 
at the beginning. In Greek, where no more than two syllables 
could be left unaccented at the end of a word and enclitics of 
more than two syllables were impossible, the enclitic forms of the 
verb (except the few which would fall within the limits possible 
for enclitics) would have to receive an accent; and this accent 
would be in the earliest possible position, just as in the case of all 
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words whose accent was originally farther back and was moved 
forward to come within the required limits. Just as *<j>tponevos 
became <t>ep6nevos, so ^ 8e8opica became b&opica, which then answers 
to the Sanskrit unaccented dadarqa and not to the accented da- 
ddrqa. 

Furthermore, all the accented forms whose accent either pre- 
ceded or fell just within the limits of the Greek system would also 
have the recessive accent. Thus irevOerai, wevBSfjieSa may answer 
to the Sanskrit bddhate, bddhdmahe as well as to the unaccented 
forms. This would be the case throughout the present system in 
the commonest present classes. 

Since nearly all the unaccented forms and the majority of the 
accented forms came regularly to have the recessive accent in 
Greek, this was generalized and extended to those forms which 
might have retained an accent nearer the end of the word, e.g. 
ifAtv (Skt. imds), tdpev, lantv (Skt. vidmd), augmentless forms of 
aorists like tkucov, tyvyov, as Xnroi>, XItt€, \lirot/u, XIttoi, where the 
accent was originally on the thematic vowel and was so preserved 
in the infinitive and participle, Xi7r€tv, Xiaw. 

LATIN 

221. Between the IE system of free accent and the historical 
Latin accent there intervened, it is believed, a period of initial 
stress accent, in which all words were stressed on the first syllable. 
It was under this older accentual system that most of the syncope 
and weakening of vowels, described in 108, 110, took place. For 
in the numerous cases like dexter from *dexiteros or perfectus from 
*perfaclos the vowels affected stood in what under the historical 
system were the accented syllables. The older system must 
have prevailed when such Greek words were borrowed as rahavrov 
and Ikaifa which became talentum and oliva, or when the name 
'A/cp&7as, ' kupbyavTos yielded Agrigentum. Even in Plautus and 
Terence there seems to be a last survival of it in words of the 
facilius type ( w w w *) which are generally so placed that the verse 
ictus falls on the first syllable. 

222. The historical Latin accent resembled the Greek in that 
it could not stand farther back than the third syllable from the 
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end of the word. Hence one speaks of the "three-syllable law" 
governing both. But beyond this general restriction the resem- 
blance ceases. In Latin it was the quantity of the penult which 
determined the position within these limits. The Latin accent 
was regularly recessive, while in Greek it was recessive in the verb 
but not necessarily so in other forms. This would naturally re- 
sult from a preceding system of initial accent replacing an IE 
accent on the ultima, which might otherwise have survived within 
the three-syllable law and did survive in Greek (7ro56s, irarfip, etc.) 

Exceptions are only apparent, due to the loss of a final syllable 
by syncope or contraction, as illic from iUice, audit from audivit, 
Verglli from Vergilii. 

a. If the late Roman grammarians were right in their statement that 
words ending with the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, -ce were always accented on the 
syllable preceding the enclitic, even when this was short, e.g. bondque, 
limindque, this might readily be explained as a generalization, since the 
majority of forms in -que, etc., would necessarily be so accented, as bonUm- 
que, bondque, bonique, etc. But the relation to the ictus observed in poetry 
and the metrical clausulae make it probable that down through the Augustan 
period the accent was in accordance with the general system, bdnaque, etc. 

223. Whether the Latin accent of the classical period was one 
of stress or of pitch is a question upon which the evidence is ap- 
parently conflicting and modern scholars disagree. It was un- 
questionably a stress accent in late Latin, as shown by the treat- 
ment of unaccented vowels in the Romance languages. 

The Roman grammarians, down to the 4th cent, a.d., describe 
accent in terms that are appropriate only to a pitch accent. This 
is far from conclusive, for in general not only was their whole 
terminology a literal translation of the Greek, but their state- 
ments are often mere reflections of their Greek models, in some 
cases forced or even absurd as applied to Latin. Even in the 
passage of Cicero (Or. 56-58) where he identifies accent and 
melody and speaks of its use in oratory, his reference to the tech- 
nique of Greek oratory suggests the inspiration of his ideas. 

Still, it may be said, he would hardly have so identified Greek 
and Latin accent had there not been an appreciable element of 
pitch in the latter. In favor of a pitch accent is further urged the 
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Roman adoption of the Greek quantitative meter, it being held 
that under a system of stress accent the strict observance of 
quantity in the unaccented syllables would have been remarkable 
if not impossible, and the frequent conflict between accent and 
verse ictus intolerable. 

On the other hand, it has been proved that the correspondence 
between accent and ictus in Plautus and Terence, and also, for 
the last two feet, in the writers of hexameter, is greater than could 
be accidental and implies a conscious attention of the poets to the 
matter. Furthermore, certain phonetic processes point to an 
accent of stress, such as the iambic shortening (102), which was 
operative in the time of Plautus, and the persistent tendency to 
syncope (108). To be sure, the most extensive syncope occurred 
under the older system of initial accent and so proves nothing for 
the historical accent. But there are also cases in which the syn- 
copated forms either first arose or became more generally current 
within the historical period, indicating that the tendency per- 
sisted in all periods of the language. Several other changes, as 
that of ov to av (83.2) or the simplification of double consonants 
in ofella beside of a (208. 5), have been attributed to the influence 
of the following accent, but may depend upon other factors and 
are inconclusive. 

We may conclude that the historical Latin accent comprised 
both pitch and stress and that the dominance of one element was 
not nearly so marked as was that of pitch in ancient Greek or that 
of stress in present English. 

But the probability is still, as we see the situation, that stress 
was the more effective element in the phonetic development of 
the language, was in reality the more important characteristic of 
the accent in ordinary speech — while, on the other hand, the ele- 
ment of pitch was made more of stylistically, owing to Greek 
influence. The familiarity of educated Romans with Greek accent 
and technique, while it certainly could not have caused them to 
adopt an element of accent wholly foreign to their natural speech, 
might well have made them more conscious of an existing element 
of pitch and even led them to a studied enhancement of it in 
actual practice, for example in oratory. 



INFLECTION 



THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

224. The familiar classification of the parts of speech is, with 
some modifications, that which was gradually evolved by the 
Greek philosophers and grammarians, from whom it was bor- 
rowed by the Roman grammarians. But when it is said that the 
Greeks "discovered the parts of speech", it is not to be thought 
that they discovered some great fundamental truth. They simply 
worked out a particular classification, among many that are pos- 
sible, which we follow in the main. It was not based upon any 
single logical principle, but upon a variety of criteria, a word's 
inner content, its form (e.g. presence of case forms as part of the 
definition of a noun), relation to other words, position (preposi- 
tion, though we may ignore this now and speak of a postpositive 
preposition). It involves difficulties of precise definition, especial- 
ly if applied to a language of different structure from that for 
which it was devised. But with all its defects it remains a fairly 
workable system, and attempts to substitute other classifications 
have never succeeded. 

225. The Greek and Roman classification and the later modifi- 
cation are shown in the accompanying table 



Creek 


Roman 


Modern 


$pona 
t>fjna 

ipOpov 

xp60«ru 
lirlppijtia 


ndmen 

verbttm 
Participium 

prondmen 

praeposUid 

adverbium 

coniunctid 

interiectid 


fnoun 
\ adjective 
verb 

article 

pronoun 

preposition 

adverb 

conjunction 

interjection 



a. The Roman grammarians made up for the lack of an article in Latin by 
adding the interjection. Both the Greeks and Romans included under &vona, 
ndmen what we now distinguish as noun (or substantive) and adjective. They 
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made numerous subdivisions of their noun, and among other terms Priscian 
uses adiectiva of words added to other appellatives. The participle has been 
rightfully demoted. 

Under pronouns the Greeks included only the personal pronouns and pos- 
sessives. So some of the Romans, while others included forms like unus, ullus, 
alius, etc., or were in doubt about them. The difficulty of a precise delimita- 
tion still persists. We observe that words meaning any, all, other, etc., have 
in a measure the feeling of pronouns and may or may not show pronominal 
inflection (so L. totus, but not omnis). 

DECLENSION 

GENDER 

226. The distinction of three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, is characteristic of Greek and Latin, together with most 
of the other IE languages. This grammatical gender, except as it 
agrees with natural gender (male, female, sexless), is a purely 
formal distinction, observed in part in the forms of the nouns but 
more fully in the forms of the adjectives and pronouns. 

The neuter has a distinctive form only for the nominative- 
accusative. Otherwise it agrees with the masculine. 

Masculine and feminine have the same form in many classes 
of nouns, some adjectives, and the interrogative-indefinite pro- 
noun. The 0-stem nouns with nom. sg. -os are mostly masculine, 
but some are feminine in both Greek and Latin. The d-stem 
nouns are mostly feminine, but a few are masculine in Latin, and 
in Greek a new and productive type of masculine d-stems, with 
distinctive forms for the nominative and genitive singular, grew up. 

This distinction of masculine o-stems and feminine d-stems, 
which among nouns was prevailing but not universal, was an 
absolute one in the case of certain pronouns and in the common- 
est type of adjectives, namely that represented by G. -os, -rj f -ov, 
L. -us, -a, -urn. It is such adjective and pronominal forms that 
most consistently carry the marks of gender. They determine for 
us the gender of a noun where this is not shown by the form of the 
noun itself. 

Besides the a-stem, there was another distinctively feminine 
type, the yd-stem with gradation, nom. sg. -i in Sanskrit, etc., 
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but -La or ia in Greek (237). This furnished the feminine of adjec- 
tive w-stems and consonant stems, e.g. Skt. svadvi, G. ifBtia, Skt. 
bharanti, G. <f>4pov(ra from *<j>ipovTi,a. This type has disappeared 
in Latin, where adjectives of the third declension have the same 
form for masculine and feminine, except in a few i-stems like 
deer, acris (and here the distinction is secondary, 283). 

a. The neuter has disappeared as a distinct category, that is, it is merged 
with the masculine, in the Romance languages; likewise in Lithuanian. In 
present English the only relics of formal gender distinction are a few pro- 
nominal forms, as he, she, it (also masc.-fem. who, neut. which, what), and 
here it is virtually always one of natural gender. 

b. The origin of grammatical gender, and its relation to natural gender, 
has been much disputed. It was once thought to rest on a widespread per- 
sonification of material objects, with metaphorical extension of natural gen- 
der. This has no doubt been a factor in some cases, but on such a whole- 
sale scale seems unlikely. There is some reason to believe that formal gender 
distinction had its beginning in certain pronouns, such as IE *so, *sd, *tod 
(Skt. sa, sd, tad, G. 6, i), t6), and that *sd (the ancestor of NE she) was a 
prime factor in establishing the relation between forms in a and feminine gen- 
der. After certain sets of forms became associated with male or female crea- 
tures respectively, the same forms when they happened to be used in connec- 
tion with inanimate objects are called by analogy masculine or feminine, 
without any real feeling of sex being involved. 

However, there are difficulties in pursuing this view in detail. Gender is a 
phenomenon that was already fully developed in the parent speech, its evolu- 
tion wrapped in the obscurity of a remote past. Apart from certain general 
probabilities, we must simply take it as we find it. 

NUMBER 

227. Besides the singular and plural, the parent speech pos- 
sessed a dual, denoting 4 two' or 'a pair'. The dual occurs in the 
earliest stages of most of the IE languages, but in the historical 
period its use has been constantly on the wane, until it has dis- 
appeared from nearly all (it is still in use in Lithuanian, Slovenian, 
and Wendish). 

In Greek it occurs in the literature from Homer down through 
the classical period, and in the inscriptions of many dialects. It 
does not occur in Hellenistic Greek, for example, in the New 
Testament. 
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In the case of Latin and the Italic dialects it had disappeared 
as a distinct category in prehistoric times, though certain Latin 
forms are of dual origin, as duo, and atnbd = G. d/x0a>. 

a. Some scholars have thought to recognize a survival of the dual in the 
form of the gentile following two praenomina in a few early inscriptions, as 
M . C. Pomplio. But this is merely the nom. sg. (with final 5 omitted as often, 
212.2), in formal agreement with the second praenomen, though belonging to 
both. 

CASE 

228. The parent speech had eight cases, the six that are known 
in Latin, together with the locative and instrumental, whose 
names and uses are also familiar to students of Latin syntax. 

The dative and ablative plural had the same form, likewise the 
genitive and ablative singular except in 0-stems. The vocative 
plural had the same form as the nominative except that the ac- 
cent was sometimes different. 

In Latin the old ablative, locative, and instrumental are merged 
in the ablative. The locative survives as a regular case in Oscan- 
Umbrian (e.g. else! terel'ineo territorio'), but in Latin only 
in isolated forms like humi, etc. 

In Greek the old genitive and ablative are merged in the geni- 
tive; the dative, locative, and instrumental in the dative. 

a. Eight cases are preserved in Indo-Iranian; seven in Balto-Slavic (where 
genitive and ablative are merged); seven in Oscan-Umbrian; six in Latin; 
five in Greek (four in Modern Greek, where the dative is obsolete in the 
spoken language) ; four in Celtic and Germanic (as still in German) ; two (for 
the noun) in present English; one (for the noun) in French, Italian, Spanish. 

The merging of two or more cases in one, which has already taken place 
to some extent in Greek and Latin, but has gone much farther in most of the 
modern European languages, is known as case syncretism. It is due to a 
variety of factors, such as: 

The overlapping of areas of usage. — Thus one may drink from, in, or by 
means of a cup. One may carry something in the hand or with the hand. 

Phonetic changes resulting in loss of formal difference. — In vulgar Latin the 
loss of final m and of difference in vowel quantity led to formal identity of 
accusative and ablative in the singular (not in the plural; the formal identity 
in the singular was only a contributory factor). 

Increasing use of prepositional phrases which expressed all that the case forms 
expressed and more precisely, making the latter indispensable. — Even in Latin 
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and Greek the prepositional phrases had encroached largely on the pure 
case uses, and in later times this went much farther. 

Fixed word order. — This goes hand in hand with loss of formal case dis- 
tinctions. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS 
229. Table of IE case endings. 



Cons. Stems 




i-Stems 



«-Stems 



Singular 



Nom. 


s,0 


d 


OS 


• 

ts 


us 


Voc. 


O 


a, ai 


e 


i.ei 


u, eu 


Acc. 


m 

u 


dm 


om 




urn 


Nom.-acc. n. 


O 




om 


* 

t 


u 


Gen. 


es, os, s 


as 


osyo, oso, 


eis, ois, 


eus, ous, 








yes, yos 


wes, was 


Dat. 


ci, ai 


ai 


di 


eyci (eyoi) 


ewci (ewai) 


Abl. 


= Gen. 


= Gen. 


6d, cd 


= Gen. 


= Gen. 


Instr. 


bhi, mi 


abhi, etc. 


obhi, etc. 


ibhi, etc. 


ubhi, etc. 






a 


d, e 


i 


u 


Loc. 


i,0 


ai 


oi, ei 


eyi, e(i) 


ewi, eu 



Plural 



Nom. -voc. 


es 


ds 


OS 


eyes 


ewes 


pron. 




ds, dns(?) 


oi 






Acc. 


!« 


ons 


ins 


uns 


Nom.-acc. n. 


9 




d 


i 


u 


Gen. 


dm 


? 


Om 


idm, ydm 


uom, worn 


pron. 




dsom 


oisdm, eisom 






Dat.-abl. 


bhos, mos 


dbhos, etc. 


ob/tos, etc. 


ibhos, etc. 


ubhos, etc. 


Instr. 


bhis, mis 


dbhis, etc. 


ois 


ibhis, etc. 


ubhis, etc. 


Loc. 


su 


dsn 


oisu 


isu 


usu 



230. Notes on the preceding table. 

1. The table gives a survey of the case endings that are indicated for the 
parent speech by the combined evidence. The dual is omitted, since the IE 
forms can be only partially determined, and only one (the nom.-acc. of 0- 
stems) is certainly reflected in Greek. Some pronominal endings that bear 
on Greek and Latin noun inflection are included. 

2. Under vowel stems the stem vowel is included, while under cons, stems 
only the endings proper are given, or if there is no ending added to the stem 
this is indicated by o = zero. In some cases it would be feasible to follow the 
latter system for vowel stems also, giving, for example, -m as the acc. sg. 
ending, or -s as the nom. sg. ending of o- } i-, and w-stems, with O for d-stems. 
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But often the stem vowel and case ending were united by contraction or 
otherwise, so that we cannot separate them except by resort to speculation 
on their Proto-IE form. Thus the nom. pi. offr-stems was probably formed 
from the stem vowel o+the ending -es, Proto-IE -o-es, but the historical 
evidence takes us back only to an IE -ds. 

3. The 0-stems are more exactly stems in e/o, parallel to the verbal "the- 
matic vowel" e/o. For the stem vowel, while 0 in the majority of cases, has 
the e-grade in the voc. sg. and in alternative forms of several other cases. 

Similarly the i- and w-stems are stems in i/ei and u/eu, with gradation, 
but with a totally different distribution of the grades from that in cons, stems 
(243). Strong grades appear in the gen. sg. and voc. sg., and in the antevo- 
calic form ey or ew in the dat. sg., loc. sg., and nom. pi., and a lengthened 
grade in the loc. sg. -ei (whence -e, 94), -eu. 

Pedantic consistency with the practice of quoting verbal roots in the e- 
grade would require us to speak of e-, ei-, and ew-stems. 

4. Besides the i- and w-stems there were also i-stems and zi-stems, not in- 
cluded in the table. In these there is an interchange of i and u with i(y) and 
u(w) followed by the cons, stem endings. Thus Skt. dhis, gen. sg. dhiyds, 
nom. pi. dhiyas, bhrtts, gen. sg. bhruvds, nom. pi. bhrtivas, G. 6<t>pbs, gen. sg. 
ixfrpim, nom. pi. 64>pvts. 

There were also i/yd-stems, not included in the table, for which see 237. 

5. In the gen. sg. the common element is s. In cons, stems usually -es or -os, 
rarely -s. In i- and tt-stems the normal type, as indicated by the usual forms 
of most IE languages (except Greek and Latin where only L. -iis shows it) 
was that in -eis, -ois (Skt. -es, Goth, -ais, Lith. -ies, Osc. -eis) and -eus, -ous 
(Skt. -os, Goth, -aus, Lith. -aus, Osc. -ous, L. -us), that is, -ei-s, etc., with 
strong grade of the stem vowel and weak grade of the case ending. But there 
are also some forms pointing to an alternative type -yes, -yos (Ved. avyas, 
Horn. 6ios, Att. oios) and -wes, -wos (Ved. pa$vas, madhvas, Horn. 701^6$ 
from *yovfos, etc.), that is, -y-es-, etc., with weak grade of the stem and 
strong grade of the ending. 

6. For the dat. sg. of cons, stems Sanskrit (pade, etc.) points to a diph- 
thong which might be IE ei, oi, or ai. The Greek dat., being of loc. origin 
(*-oSt=Skt. loc. padi), does not help. The infin. in -/i€Pai = Skt. -mane ap- 
pears to be a dat. in origin, and thus points to IE -ai. But certain Greek 
dialect forms as Aid and the Oscan forms m e d i k e i , etc., point to IE -ei. 
Hence both ai and ei are given in the table as alternative IE endings. 

7. In the instr. sg. and pi. and in the dat.-abl. pi. there are two parallel 
sets of endings, beginning with bh in most of the IE languages, but with tn 
in Germanic and Balto-Slavic. So far as these are represented in Greek or 
Latin they belong to the M-type, namely G. -<f>i, L. -bus. L. dat.-abl. pi. -bus 
is from -bhos, as are certain Celtic forms, while Skt. -bhyas, as if from -bhyos, 
has y perhaps by mixture with the ending -bhi. G. -4>i in Homer serves in a 
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variety of case functions and is indifferent to number, as f$'uj-<i>i 'by might', 
6vpri-<t>L 'at the door', 6p*a-<fH. 'on the mountains', dx6 vaO-^t 'from the ships'. 

8. In Greek and Latin the instr. sg. is not represented in any of the regu- 
lar case forms, but only in some adverbs (6II.7) ; and the instr. pi. only in the 
o-stem form. 

9. In the loc. sg. of consonant stems, besides the usual type with ending -i, 
there were also simple stem forms without ending. Thus from n-stems Vedic 
forms in -man beside -manij to which correspond the G. infinitives in nkv, 
like 

10. In the loc. pi. the Sanskrit and Slavic forms point to IE -su. The G. 
dat. pi. -<rt may reflect an alternative IE -si, but more probably is a Greek 
modification of -su under the influence of the loc. sg. (G. dat. sg.) ending -i. 
The 0-stem form -oisu, Skt. -esu, ChSl. -echti, G. -0101, is ultimately of pro- 
nominal origin (see 303.3 -7). 

11. For the acc. pi. of 5-stems the Sanskrit and Gothic forms point to 
IE -as, in which the n of the original -ns had been lost. But the Greek, Latin, 
and Balto-Slavic forms come from -arts, which may represent IE -arts, this 
being a sentence doublet of -as, or may be due to a later restoration of n after 
the analogy of -ons, etc. 

12. For the gen. pi. the Sanskrit, Greek, and Gothic forms point to IE 
-dm, the Celtic and Slavic to -om. The Latin (and Italic) may be derived 
from either -dm or -om, but are assumed in this book to be from -dm, like the 
Greek, etc. Perhaps the earliest form was -om (in ultimate origin nom.-acc. 
sg. of an adjective o-stem, like gen. pi. L. nostrum, Skt. asmakam?), then 
combined (or recombined) with 0-stems to form -dm, which then spread 
widely to other stems, with subsequent local redistribution of -om and -dm, 
regardless of the stem. 

For a-stems the IE ending was presumably a contracted form of -dSm f 
but this is not reflected by the actual forms of the several languages, which 
are either of pronominal origin, like the Greek and Italic, or after the analogy 
of other stems (as Skt. -dndm, OHG -dno from n-stems). 

a-STEMS. THE GREEK AND LATIN FIRST DECLENSION 

231. The Greek and Latin first declension represents the IE 
a-stems, except that the Greek type with nominative in short a, 
like d&Xaaaa, is of different origin, which will be discussed later. 

For the change of d to rj in Ionic, and in Attic except after e, 
1, p, and for apparent exceptions to the rule, like Att. Kdprj, see 88. 
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232. Table of a-stem declension. 





Greek 










Doric, etc. Attic Ionic 

f 1 1 II 


Latin 


OsCAN (OB 

Umbbian) 


Other Languages, 
Selected Forms 



Singular 



Nom. 




X&pa 


Tint 


X&PV 


via 


touto 


Skt. send 


Gen. 




X&P&s 


TIM* 


X&PW 


familids 


eituas 1 


Goth, gibos, 












vidi 




Lith. mergos 


























viae 






Dat. 




X&PP 


Tt/Xd 


X&PV 


viae 


dci vai 


Goth, gibai, 


Acc. 














Lith. mergai 


X&pav 


TiyA\v 




viam 


v lam 


Skt. sendm 


Voc. 


rt/xd 


X&pd 


Tinii 


X&PV 


via 






















Horn. vbud>a, Lesb. AUa 




U. Tursa 




Abl. 










vid 


toutad 1 





Plural 



Nom. 


All dialects npal 




scriflas 


Skt. sends, 
Goth, gibds 


Gen. 


Dor., etc. tih6mv, -a> Att. n/w 
Ion. Tinkjv, -G>v 


vidrum 


egmazum 


Skt. pron. tdsdm 


Dat. a 


Most dialects rivals Ion. «- 
nxjai 

Lesb. 060aun Early Att. 


vils 


Diumpais 


Skt. loc. sendsu 


Acc. 


Dor. Titian, -ds, -as Att.-Ion. 
Lesb. SUcu* 


vids 


v (ass 


OPruss. rankans 

Skt. sends, 
Goth. 



« Really eituds, toutdd, etc. See p. 35 ftn. 

1 In this and the subsequent tables, Dat. in the plural stands for the dative in Greek, the da 
tive-ablative in Latin. 



233. 1. Nom. sg. — IE -a, G. -a, -77. The long vowel was re- 
tained in Oscan-Umbrian, but with a rounding (cf . NE call) which 
is represented by Osc. -<i, o, Umbr. -u, -0, beside -a. In Latin the 
shortening probably started in iambic words (102), and with the 
support of the regular shortening in the acc. -am was generalized. 

2. Gen. sg. — IE -as, G. -as, -rjs. This was retained in Oscan- 
Umbrian, but in Latin only in a few forms in early authors, like 
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vias in Ennius, and later in the phrases paterfamilias, etc. It was 
replaced by -at, with i taken over from the gen. of the second 
declension (cf . G. -ao in place of -as, in masculines, and the result- 
ing -av in Arcadian extended to feminines). This -at occurs beside 
-ae in Plautus and occasionally in later poets. By shortening of 
the vowels it became -ai, whence the usual -ae. 

a. The form -aes in some late epitaphs is only an imitation of the G. -rjs, 
with ae in its later pronunciation for the open rj. 

3. Dat. sg. — IE -ai, G. -a, xi (really -cu, -771, 95), in Latin short- 
ened to -ai (94), whence the usual -ae. 

a. In early Latin inscriptions there are a few examples of a dative in -a, 
which may represent the alternative development of a long diphthong (94), 
parallel to that which prevailed in the -0 from di in the second declension. 

4. Acc. sg. — IE -am, G. -av, -tjv with the regular change of 
final m (211. 2), L. -am with shortening of the vowel before final m 
(101). Oscan has the long vowel in p a &m = qnam, but perhaps 
only in monosyllables. 

5. Voc. sg. — The usual Greek form is the nom. The true voc, 
IE -a, is seen in Horn, vvptfra, also AUa in Sappho. It was also pre- 
served in Oscan-Umbrian (Umbr. Tursa with -a, not -0 as in the 
nom.). In Latin after the shortening of a in the nom. the two 
cases would be identical, so that the Latin voc. may be either the 
old voc, or the nom. used as voc. as in Greek. 

6. Abl. sg. in Latin. — The Latin -a is from -ad, frequent in 
early inscriptions (sentcntidd, etc.), also in Oscan, and this was 
formed after the analogy of -dd in the second declension. Whereas 
in the parent speech the abl. and gen. sg. had the same form, 
except in 0-stems where there was a distinct abl. form in -dd or 
-ed, there developed in the Italic period a whole set of ablatives 
modeled after the inherited -dd, namely -ad, -id, -ud, whence with 
the loss of final d after a long vowel (212.4) the usual -a, -6, -%, -u. 

7. Loc. sg. — IE -ai, whence L. -ai, -ae in Romai, Romce, etc. 
Cf. Osc. m e f 1 a 1 v 1 a 1 'in media via'. In Greek there are 
some loc. forms in -cu formed after the analogy of -01, as in Orjpai- 
ytvrjs, irdXat, etc. 



1 
1 
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234. 1. Nom. pi. — IE -as was replaced in Greek by -at formed 
after the analogy of -01. Similarly in Latin, at a time when the 
nom. pi. of 0-stems was still -oi (later -i), only that here the -as 
first became -at (with i from the -oi, but a retained; -at after -oi, 
as in Greek, would have given later -i), whence, just as in the 
dat. sg., -at, -ae. In Oscan-Umbrian the -as remained. 

2. Gen. pi. — The IE pronominal ending -asom (Skt. -asdm) 
was extended to nouns in prehistoric Greek and Italic. Hence in 
Greek, with loss of intervocalic a (164), -auv, the earliest actual 
Greek form and the source of all the others, occurring in Homer 
(where it must be Aeolic, beside the Ion. -ew), Thessalian, and 
Boeotian, contracted to -av in most dialects, but Att.-Ion. -rjwv , 
Ion. -tar, -wf, Att.'-wv (88, 98.3, IO4.5); Osc.-azum, L. -arum 
(165, 101, 82.2). 

a. L. -urn occurs in some Greek proper names as Aeneadum (cf. G. -uv); 
in amphorum, drachmum and in masc. forms like agricolum, Troiugenum, 
which follow the analogy of the old 0-stem forms (see 240.2). 

3. Dat. (-abl) pi. — G. -ais is formed after the analogy of -ois, 
likewise in Italic -ais after -ois (cf. Osc. -ais, -ois), whence L. 
-eis, -is (91). An original loc. in -a<n (cf. Skt. -asu; intervocalic a 
retained by analogy of -ai in cons, stems) serves as the dat. in 
early Attic inscriptions, as d'uajai (SikEch), rafxiaai, and persists 
in locative adverbs like 'Adrjmjai, dvpaai. From this with 1 after 
the analogy of -oku comes early Att. -#<n, -g<ri (in a few inscrip- 
tions), Ion. -y<n. Lesb. -attrt is directly after -oiai. 

a. In Attic inscriptions -cus is the latest form in chronological sequence, 
prevailing after about 420 b.c But most dialects have it from the earliest 
times. 

4. Acc. pi. — All forms of Greek and Italic go back to -ans 
(230. 11). G. -aps, preserved in Cretan and Argive, whence usual 
-as, Lesb. -ais, in some dialects -as (204.4). Osc. -ass, Umbr. 
-af (in which -ss and -/ represent the -ns), L. -as, like -os from -oris, 
etc. (202.3). 

235. The dual. — The Greek dual forms are special Greek forma- 
tions on the analogy of those of the second declension, namely -a 
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(kept thus in Att.-Ion.) after -w, and -auv, -aiv after -ouv, -olp. 
In the article and some of the other pronouns the 0-stem forms are 
regularly used for the feminine, as rco, roiv (rarely rri, raiv). 

GREEK MASCULINE d-STEMS 

236. 1. The Greek masculine d-stems form a distinctive and 
productive type, differing from the feminines in the nom., gen., 
and (in part) the voc. sg. Yet there are scattered dialectic ex- 
amples of masculines with unchanged inflection, nom. sg. -d, gen. 
sg. -ds. 

2. Nom. sg. — -ds, -77s, with -s added after the analogy of -os. 

a. The Homeric forms in -t&, as Jx7r6ra, pqrtcra, etc. (cf. also evpvoira), 
occurring as epithets with another noun, are probably stereotyped vocatives 
used also in apposition with nominatives. Cf . L. Iuppitcr which is a vocative 
in origin (272.2). According to another view they represent an (otherwise 
unsubstantiated) IE nom. in -td from stems in so that iTirbra would belong 
to the stem seen in L. cques, equitis. 

3. Gen. sg. — -as was replaced by -do with o taken over from the 
final of the o-stem gen., -010, -00. This -do occurs in Homer 
(Aeolic, beside Ion. -ceo) and in several dialects, contracted to -d 
in Doric, etc., Ion. -770, -eo), -03 (88, 98.3, 104. 5). Attic -ou, however, 
is not from this form (which would give -a>), but is the o-stem form 
taken over complete. 

4. Voc. sg. — Words in -rds, -rrjs and some others (national 
names like Uiparfs and compounds like waidoTpiPrjs) have -a, the 
original voc. which is rare in feminines. Otherwise the original 
nom. form in -d, -77 is employed, as in the feminines, only here 
differentiated from the nom. with its added -s. 

THE GREEK TYPE WITH NOM. SG. IN -d 

237. The Greek feminine forms with nom. sg. in -a, though 
differing from the regular a-stems only in the nom.-voc. and acc. 
sg. and classed with them under the first declension, represent a 
quite distinct type historically — one that in other languages re- 
mains more obviously distinct and is classed as a different de- 
clension, owing to the fact that the nom. sg. ends in -i (or -i from 
-i). This type is a ya-stem with gradation, i/ya in Sanskrit (nom. 
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devi, acc. devtm, gen. devyds, dat. devydi y etc.) and elsewhere, but 
*d/*d in Greek. The Greek *a has been variously explained, but 
it probably represents an uncontracted weak grade, IE y9, in 
contrast to the more usual contracted I (cf . 7rpta/jai, Skt. kri- } etc., 
124). However this may be, the historical equivalence of the 
Greek type with the i/yd stems elsewhere is obvious from their 
correspondence in specific categories, as the feminine of participles 
and other cons, stems and of w-stems. Thus: 

4>kpovaa from *4xpovTia =Skt. bharanti, cf. also Lith. vezanti, 

Goth, frijondi, etc. 
<j>kpov<jav from *<f>epovTtav = Skt. bharantim 
(fxpovarjs from *</>epojrids =Skt. bharanlyds 
r\btta from *kbcfia =Skt. svddvi 

It is in such categories that this is the normal type of feminine. 
While in "adjectives of the first and second declension" the "first 
declension" means the regular d-stems, in "adjectives of the first 
and third declension" it means the type with nom. in -a. 

But this type was also employed in feminine nouns formed from 
stems or roots ending in a consonant. Such nouns in Greek form 
an apparently miscellaneous group within the first declension, for 
which the grammars give certain mechanical rules. Their dis- 
guised unity is brought out only when one extracts from these 
rules the fact that, with but few exceptions, the -a is preceded by 
an actual t or by a group of sounds which comes regularly from 
some combination with e.g. XX, from X* (187), <t<t, tt from 
etc. (182), <t from wj etc. (183), f from 5*, etc. (183), aif from 
avi, (188), -Dp from up* (188), etc. 

That is, as a class and most of them in actual fact come from 
early forms in *a. But some words which never had *a have been 
drawn into this type, as r6X/ia, pipipva, 5tatra, etc. 

a. All words derived from -ja had inevitably a long penult, hence the 
analogical extension was most natural in other words with long penult. In 
some cases this was Attic only, or even late Attic, as Kvlaa (Horn. Kvtarj), 
ireiva (earlier Ttivrj), etc. 

The type is perhaps also secondary in abstracts like &Kffi€ta 'truth', where 
Ionic has 6.\rjdeLr], etc. 
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O-STEMS. THE GREEK AND LATIN SECOND DECLENSION 

238. Table of 0-stem declension. 





Greek 


Latin 


Oscan 


Sanskrit 


Other Languages, 
Selected Forms 


Singular 


Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


X6*Ds 

\hnov, -010 


lupus 

lupi 
lupd 


hfirz 

sakaraklefs 
hurtul 


v?kas 

vrkasya 

vrkdya 


Lith. rz/kw, Goth. 
wulfs 

Olr. maqi 

Av. haomdi, Lith. 

vilkui 
Lith. vilkq 

Lith. vilke 
Lith. gen. vilkd 


Acc. 

N.A.N. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

Loc. 


\knov 
Zvybv 

oIkoi, Uel 


lupum 

iugum 

lupe 

lupd 

humi 


dolom 

sakarakl um 
U. Tefre 
dolud 
t e r e 1 


vfkam 

yugam 

vfka 

vfkdd 

vfke 


Plural 


Nom. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


\bxoi 
X6kois, 

\VK01CTI 

XiiKovSf 
Cret. \0kovs 


lupi 

deum 

luporum 

lupis 

lupds 


Nu vlanus 
zicolom 

zicolois 

f eihuss 


pron. U 

vrkas 
vrkandm 

inst. vrkdis 
loc. vfkesu 
vrk&n 


Goth. pron. bai, 

Lith. vilkai 
Goth, wulfds 

Lith. inst. vilkais 
ChSl. Xoc.vHUlchU 
Goth, undfans, 

OPruss. dei- 

wans 


N.A.N. 
N.A.V. 


XilKO} 


iuga 
ambd 


comono 


yugd (Ved.) 
vrkd (Ved.) 

vrk&u 


Lith. vilku, ChSl. 

vl&ka 
Goth, ahlau 


Dual 


G.D. 


XUKCHf 











239. 1. Nom. sg. IE — -os, G. -os, early L. -os, whence usual -us 
(82.2). For L. puer, vir, ager, etc., see 109. Regular syncope of 
the 0 in Oscan-Umbrian, as Osc. h u r z (z = ts), Bantins. 

2. Gen. sg. — IE -osyo, earliest Greek, with loss of intervocalic s 
(164), -010, preserved in Homer and Thessalian, whence Thess. -01 
with apocope, elsewhere, with loss of 1 (179. 1), -00, contracted to 
-ov or -co (96). 
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The L. -I, which is an inherited -i, as shown by the uniform 
spelling in the early inscriptions in which there is no confusion of 
i and ei (89.2), has no connection with the preceding. Only in 
Celtic is there a corresponding regular gen. formation. 

In nouns in -ius and -turn the -it was regularly contracted to -i, 
as consili, import, etc., with position of accent retained. This was 
the normal form down through the Augustan period, but later 
was replaced by -it, with i restored after the analogy of the other 
cases. In proper names the older form was more persistent, as 
Vergili, etc. 

a. The Latin-Celtic -i may represent a collateral IE ending originally 
employed only in special uses, and possibly to be recognized in some Sanskrit 
forms in -l appearing in the first part of certain compounds, as stambhi-bhu- 
1 become a post', from stambha-. 

3. Dai. sg. — IE -oi, G. -co (really -col, 95) ; in Italic with twofold 
development (94), -oi in Oscan-Umbrian and in Numasioi of the 
Praenestine fibula (29), but -6 in Latin. 

4. Acc. sing. — IE -om, G. -ov (211. 2), early L. -om, whence the 
usual -urn (82.2). 

5. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. — IE -om, with the same history as the 
preceding. 

6. Voc. sg. — IE -e, G. -e, L. -e. But L. puer (yet puere in Plau- 
tus), vir, etc., whether with loss of the final c or nom. forms. From 
words in -ius a few early forms in -ie are quoted, as filie, but 
regularly Jilt and so in proper names, V alert, etc. 

7. Abl. sg. — IE -6d, Osc. -ud from -od, early L. -6d, whence the 
usual -0 (212.4). It survives in Greek in the Doric adverbs like 
6ttco 'whence', Delph. FoUco 'from the house' (Att. birbBev, oU60ei>). 
The IE -ed appears in adverbs, early L. facilumed, usual -e. 

8. Loc. sg. — IE -ei and -oi, both seen in Greek adverbs, as 
olkol, lad, Dor. 6tt€l, etc. In Italic -ei, Osc. eisef teref'in 
eo territorio', whence L. -i in domi, etc. 

a. That in Latin "the loc. sg. has the same form as the gen. sg." is a con- 
venient practical statement for school grammars, especially as it serves for 
,both the first and the second declensions. But it has no historical basis and 
would not hold for early Latin (gen. -i, loc. -ei). 
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240. i. Norn. pi. — IE -ds in nouns, -oi in pronouns, with the 
distribution shown in Sanskrit and Germanic, as Skt. te vfkds as 
if G. rot *\vko)s. In Greek and Latin the pronominal form was 
generalized, in Oscan-Umbrian conversely the noun form (Osc. 
Nuvlanus 'Nolani', ius-c 'ii'). L. poploe quoted (with later 
spelling for oi) from the Carmen Saliare, otherwise early -ei, 
usual -i. 

a. Inscriptions, mostly of the 2d cent. B.C., show some forms in -eis, -is, as 
magistreis, eeis (in pronouns also in Plautus, as hisce), in which s has been 
added after the analogy of the nom. pi. of the third, fourth, and fifth de- 
clensions. 

b. From deus the normal form was di, likewise dat.-abl. pi. dis, resulting 
from contraction that took place at an intermediate stage in the development 
of the diphthongs. That is, *dei(w)oi y *dei(w)ois (170) became *de$ , *de$s 
(89.2, 90), contracted to *d$, *d$s, whence di, dis. The spelling in inscriptions 
is usually di, dis, while dii, diis, more frequent in MSS, is an artificial 
compromise. Real dissyllabic dei, dels, with analogical restoration of e from 
the other cases, occur in later poets. 

2. Gen. pi. — IE -dm, G. -wv (211. 2), Osc.-Umbr. -um, -om, early 
L. -om (101), later -um (82.2), retained usually in words for coins 
or measures, etc. (hence by analogy also amphorum, drachmum 
from a-stems, and passum from w-stem) ; in stereotyped phrases 
as duumvirum, praefectus fabrum, socium 'allies*, frequently 
liberum, deum; occasionally in poetry virum and others. 

The usual L. -drum is a specifically Latin formation, after the 
analogy of -drum. 

3. Dal. (-abl.) pi. — G. -01s from IE instr. -dis (Skt. -dis) with 
shortening of the long diphthong (94) ; likewise Italic -ois, Osc. 
-ois, L. poploes quoted from the Carmen Saliare, otherwise early 
-eis, usual -is. 

Ion., Lesb., and early Att. -ouri is the loc. form (cf. Skt. -esu; 

intervocalic a retained by analogy of -at, in cons, stems). 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -ourt and -ois down to about 440 B.C., 
then -ots. Most of the dialects have -ois from the earliest times. 

4. Acc. pi. — IE -ons, G. -ops preserved in Cretan and Argive, 
whence, according to dialect, -«s, -os, -ois, -ous (204.4), Osc. - u s s , 
L. -ds (202.3). 
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5. Nom.-acc. pi. neut. — IE -a, identical in form with the nom. 
sg. of a-stems, and probably in origin a feminine collective. In 
Italic it has the same history as the nom. sg. in -a, namely Osc. -0, 
etc. (233.i), but shortened in Latin. G. -a may be due to one or 
both of two factors: (1) shortening before a word beginning with 
a vowel (214.2), (2) influence of the ending of cons, stems (246-5). 

241. 1 . Nom.-acc.-voc. dual. — For masculine, IE -du and -0, sen- 
tence doublets, both represented in Sanskrit (-a more common in 
Vedic, only -du in later Sanskrit). G. -o) corresponds to the Vedic 
and Balto-Slavic forms, also L. ambo, odd (the numeral for 'eight' 
being an old dual, Skt. as/a, astdu, Goth, ahlau), and duo (with 
iambic shortening). It was extended to neuters, as firyw, etc., 
which originally had a different form. 

2. Gen.-dat. dual. — Horn, -ouv, usual -oiv. This cannot be 
fully identified with dual forms elsewhere, and its history is ob- 
scure. It was extended to cons, stems and all others of the third 
declension. Arcadian has -owv, also -aiw from d-stems. 

a. Skt. gen.-loc. -ayos points to IE -oy-ous, and ChSl. -oju in pronouns 
similarly to -oyous or -oyou. The oy f doubtless pronominal in origin (cf. 
303.3-6), agrees with the first syllable of the Greek forms, and there is some 
relation between the ou of the second syllable and the Arc. forms in -w. 

CONSONANT STEMS 

242. The case endings proper are virtually the same for all 
kinds of cons, stems. But there are other characteristics of the de- 
clension that are dependent upon the form of the stem, and one 
distinguishes different classes according as the stem ends in a 
stop, in a liquid or a nasal (mostly r-stems and w-stems), or in s. 
For the partial fusion of cons, stems with i-stems in Latin, see 
262. 

The history of the case endings proper, applying to cons, stems 
in general, will be given in connection with the stems in stops, 
leaving for other classes only some special peculiarities. 

243. Accent and gradation. — There was once a system of accen- 
tual shift between stem and ending, with accompanying vowel 
gradation. This was partly obscured by leveling even in the 
parent speech (as in the s-stems), but was maintained in many 
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monosyllabic stop stems and in the r- and n-stems, as shown most 
clearly in Sanskrit. 

The "strong cases" were (for masc. or fern, forms): nom. sg. 
with the lengthened (e or o) grade of the stem; the acc. sg., voc. 
sg. (loc. sg. in part), nom.-acc.-voc. dual, and nom. pi., all with the 
strong (e or 6) grade.' vl 

The others were the "weak cases", with accent on the ending 
and weak grade of the stem, though the latter for obvious reasons 
does not appear in stems like *ped-. 

The loc. sg. goes with the weak cases in the accent of monosyl- 
labic stop stems, as Skt. padi, G. to5l. But in the gradation of n- 
and r-stems it shows both strong and weak forms, as Skt. pitdri y 
but G. TOLTpi, Skt. murdhdni and murdhni. 

Of all this, the one feature that has most generally persisted in 
Greek and Latin is the lengthened grade in the nom. sg. masc. or 
fern., as G. Dor. ttojs, L. pes; in w-stems, G. -r\v, -wv, L. -5; in r- 
stems, G. -rjp, -wp, L. -er, -or (from -er, -or, 101) ; in s-stems, G. -cos 
(cu5cbs) and -77s (evuevrjs), L. -os (Jlos, honds; later -or, 255). 

Beyond this, Greek has the accent shift, with or without grada- 
tion, in forms like irovs, to66s, 0pi£, Tpi\bs, and both accent shift 
and gradation in the type -iraTrjp, irarpbs, and a few w-stems, as 
6.prjv, &pv6s y kvo)v, Kvvbs. 

The accent shift in G. irovs, to86s, etc., is the same as in Sanskrit 
except in the acc. pi. 7r65as in contrast to Skt. padds. In the grada- 
tion of TdTrjp, etc., the strong grade of the nom. pi. irarepes (like 
Skt. pitdras) has extended to the acc. pi. iraripas and even to the 
gen. pi. TTCLTipwv (but also Horn, irarpuv). 

In the majority of r- and «-stems the old gradation has been 
still further reduced by analogical leveling, either generalization 
of the lengthened grade of the nom. sg. (as -cov, -covos), or in the 
other cases of the e-, 0-, or weak grade (see 249). 
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STEMS ENDING IN A STOP 

244. Table. 





Greek 


Latin 


Sanskrit 


Singular 


N.V. 


Dor. iron 1 


Pes 


pal 


Gen. 




pedis 


padds 


Dat. 




pedi 


padi 




TOIL 


padi loc. 


Acc. 


x66a 


pedem 


p&dam 


Abl. 




pedc 


padi loc. 



Plural 



N.V. • 




pedes 


pddas 


Gen. 




pedum 


pad dm 


Dat. 




pedibus 


padbhyds 
patsu loc. 




■wool 




Acc. 




pedes 


padds 



» For Att. voOt , see p. 109 ftn. 



245. 1. Norn. sg. — IE -s. For its union with the final stop of 
the stem (and similarly that of the -at in the G. dat.-pl.), see 
191-93. 

2. Gen. sg. — IE -es and -os with vowel gradation. The former 
prevails in Latin, -es in a few old inscriptions (Salutes, Veneres, 
Apolones), whence the usual -is (112). The -os gives the regular 
G. -os and the occasional L. -os, -us in inscriptions, as Diovos, regus, 
nominus, etc. 

3. Dat. sg. — IE -ei (230.6), Osc. -ei, early L. -ei, -e (Eercolei, 
Hercole, Martei, Iunone), whence the usual -i (89.2). 

The Greek dat. sg. in -t is in origin the IE loc. 

4. Acc. sg. — IE -rn, whence regularly (115) G. -a, L. -em. 

a. Skt. -am in p&dam, etc., has the m added after the analogy of vowel 
stems. Similarly G. -av occasionally in the dialects and frequently in late 
inscriptions. 

5. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. — IE stem form without ending. So L. 
cor (from *cord, cf. Skt. hfd), lac (from *lact), G. y&Xa (from 
*7a\aKr), etc. 

6. Voc. sg. — Generally in stop stems the nom. sg. serves also as 
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the vocative. But Greek has some distinct vocatives, stem forms 
with regular loss of the final stop, as irai (stem 7rcu5-), yvvai 
(yvvauc-), Eva (wan-, avaur-), and so regularly from stems in 
or -VT-, as Ikiri, yipov. 

In some of the other classes of cons, stems the voc. is distin- 
guished from the nom. in gradation and accent, as irarep, 2a; Kpares. 

7. Abl. sg. in Latin. — The L. abl. sg. in -e is best explained as 
the IE loc. with regular change of final i to e (746). 

The same form occurs in locative expressions like rure, Cartha- 
gine, beside others in -i, like ruri which follow the analogy of 
o-stem forms like domi. 

In early Latin occur forms with the i-stem ending (260. 7), as 
conventional, airid, bovid. 

246. 1. Nom. pi. — IE -es, G. -es, Osc. -s with syncope (med- 
d 1 s s from *meddikes; so h u m u n s from *homdnes). In Latin 
this ending, which would have yielded -is as in the gen. sg., was 
replaced by the -es of i-stems (261. 1). 

2. Gen. pi. — IE -dm, G. -osv (211. 2), Osc.-Umbr. -urn, -om, early 
L. -om (101), usual -um (82.2). 

3. D at. -abl. pi. — IE -blws, Italic -fos (with syncope, Osc. - f s , 
- s s , - s , Umbr. -s), early L. -bos (137), usual -bus (82.2). Origi- 
nally added directly to the stem, as if L. *pedbus (cf. Skt. pad- 
bhyas), but this replaced by the i-stem form (26I.3) in Latin, 
hence pedibus, etc. (so also in Oscan, as ligis ^legibus', but in 
Umbrian by the tt-stem form, sisfratrtis 'fratribus'). 

4. G. dat. pi. -ai is in origin the loc. pi. answering to Skt. -su 
(see 230.io). For -<jw see 215. 

a. Besides the usual forms like <£uXa{i, iroaui, iroal (from *7ro5-<rt, 193), 
forms in -€<rai are characteristic of the Aeolic dialects and are frequent in 
Homer, as irddtaai, Kbveaai, avdpeaai, &6e<T<ri (or with simplification of the 
(7(7, as atyeai). The probable explanation is that this spread from the regular 
-€(7-(7t of (7-stems, as in /SeXeccri, Vkiooi. After its spread to other stems it 
even reacted on the cr-stems in Horn, kireeaat. 

5. Acc. pi. — IE -ns, whence regularly (116) G. -as, It. -ens, 
whence L. -es (202.3). 

6. Nom. -acc. pi. neut. — IE -a, Skt. G. -a (85). This would 
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give also the L. -a, but there is reason to believe that the latter is 
from -a, the 0-stem form (240. 5), this having been extended to all 
neuters in the Italic period, as appears from the Oscan-Umbrian 
forms. A survival of this -a is seen in the numerals triginta, etc. 

247. Dual. Nom.-acc.-voc. — Greek has -e for all genders and for 
all classes of the third declension, including t- and u-stems. This 
possibly represents the IE ending of masc. and fern. cons, stems, 
but there is no clear evidence from the other IE languages (San- 
skrit has -aw, the 0-stem form, in masc. and fern., and -i in neuters; 
Slavic has the i-stem form in masc. and fern., and the 0-stem form 
in neuters). 

Gen.-dat. — Greek has -oiv , Horn, -ouv, the form of 0-stems. 

T-STEMS AND n-STEMS 

248. Nom. sg. masc. fern. — The IE form ended in the lengthened 
grade of the stem, without s (that is, the s which was probably 
once present as in other cons, stems was already lost in the parent 
speech). Furthermore the final r or n was lost under certain con- 
ditions, so that there were sentence doublets such as -or and -0, 
or -on and 0, of which one type or the other might come to prevail 
in a given language. Greek reflects the forms with final r or w, 
Sanskrit those without, while Latin agrees with Greek for the r- 
stems, but with Sanskrit for the w-stems. Thus: 

G. Tarrjp, prjTup | L. pater, victor (101) || Skt. fritti, data 
G. TOLfjLTjv, &7a>p || L. sermo, homo \ Skt. raja 

a. Such is the situation in the typical classes. There are some few words 
with stems ending in r or n, but without gradation and with nom. sg. in -s. 
Thus G. fi6.pTVS from *fiaprvps (cf. Cret. ^atrups), Dor. judxaps; /xeXds, 
rdXds, from *p,e\avs, *Ta\avs, KreLs from *kt€vs, 8e\4>ts (also late 8e\<t>tv) f 
and others in -Is, -ivos. So L. sanguis from *sanguins, formed to gen. san- 
guinis, etc. (also early L. neut. sanguen, sanguinis). 

249. Gradation of the stem. — The IE system of gradation (see 
243) has been modified by analogical leveling, resulting in a 
variety of types. 

1. G. TTGLTTjp, (irjTTip, dvy&TTjp, yaaTrjp, with weak grade in gen. 
sg., dat. sg., dat. pi., otherwise the e-grade. Thus irarpds, irarpi, 
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-warpkai (cf. Skt. dat. sg. pitri, loc. pi. pitfsu), but iraripa, ir&Ttp, 
Taripes (cf. Skt. pitdram, pilar, pitdras), iraTtpw, wartpas. In 
Homer the distribution is less fixed, e.g. warlpos beside irarpSs, 
TraTp£)i> beside Taripw, dvy&Tpes beside dvyartpes, etc. 

2. G. &fi?p, with e-grade only in the voc. sg. avep, otherwise the 
weak grade generalized, as d.vdp6s (from *avpos, 201. i), kvbpi, 
avbpaai, also avbpa, Hvbpes, etc. (in Homer fluctuation between 
these forms and bvipos, kvlpts, etc.) 

L. pater, mater, f rater show the same generalization of the weak 
grade outside of the nom. sg. and voc. sg., e.g. not only palris 
like 7rarp6s, but also pair em like Evbpa and in contrast to iraripa, 
Skt. pitdram. 

3. G. aWfjp, aidlpos, similarly &rjp, barjp, etc., with generaliza- 
tion of the e-grade. So ix.ary\p, avrtpos, etc., but karpkoi with weak 
grade. 

4. G. agent nouns like aurrjp, aurrjpos, with generalization of 
the lengthened grade of the nom. sg., except in the voc. sg. a&rep. 

5. G. agent nouns like prjTcap, prjropos, with generalization of 
the 0-grade. 

6. L. agent nouns like victor, vie tor is, likewise soror, s or oris 
(Skt. svasar-), with generalization of the lengthened grade of the 
nom. sg. before the shortening of -or to -or. Hence parallel to 
G. <j(j)Ti)p, aoiTrjpos, but in contrast to prjrcop, prjropos. 

7. G. kvwv, voc. sg. kvop, otherwise with the weak grade gen- 
eralized, as Kvvds (cf. Skt. qunds), kvvl, Kvva, icvves, etc., parallel 
to 6.vi]p, avbpbs. So b.pi\v, hpvbs, Lpvi, apva, dpves, etc. L. card, 
carnis (Umbr. karu, dat. sg. k a r n e ). 

8. Type of G. byuv, ay&vos, L. sermo, sermdnis, also G. "EWrjv, 
"EXXrjfos, with generalization of the lengthened grade of the 
nom. sg. 

9. Type of G. bai/jiwv, baipovos, iroip^v, iroip.ivos, L. homo, 
hoyninis, with generalization of the e- or 0-grade. An indirect 
trace of the weak grade is seen in dat. pi. baifioai, Toifiiai, which 
represent *5at/iao-t, *7roi/id<ri (a = IE tf), with the vowel changed to 
conform to that of the other cases (not with substitution of the 
full nou or ptv which would have resulted in *bainovcn, *iroi,nti<n). 
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An actual form similar to the assumed *woin6.<rt is <t>paai beside 
usual <f>pe<ri from <t>pi)v. 

In L. homo, hominis, and likewise in neuters like ndmen, nd~ 
minis t the in may represent either en or on, with regular weaken- 
ing in medial syllables (110. 2, 3). 

a. There is no Latin type corresponding to the Greek type in -yv. Only 
the rare word lien, lienis answers in inflection, as in meaning, to G. air\r)v, 
<jit\tjv6s, and was probably influenced by it ',fldmen and pecten are probably 
neuters in origin; oscen, tibicen, etc., are compounds from the root of cand 
with the regular weakening (112). 

250. Neuter n-stems. — The IE neuter n-stems are only appar- 
ently lacking in Greek. They are represented by the neuter r- 
stems, as 6vop.a, bvby.aros^'L. ndmen, nominis = Skt. nama, nam- 
nas. 

The original *>-stem shows itself in the derivatives, as dvo/ialvo) 
(*-a.v-yu>), o-rjuaiva), etc. So also in dat. pi. -aat, (cf. Skt. -asu), for 
if this were from *-ar-<n, one would expect traces of -avai (as in 
Horn, woaai from *7ro5-<rt). The nom.-acc. sg. has the weak grade 
of the stem, IE -n, G. -a, L. -en, Skt. a. 

a. The precise source of the G. r- inflection is uncertain. There are several 
possible factors. (1) a /-element which is sometimes added in the nom.-acc. 
sg. of r/n stems (251), as Skt. yakrt, gen. yaknas, qakrt, gen. qaknas. This 
might have extended to the other cases at the expense of the n-stem form, as 
-cltos in place of -avos. (2) IE adverbial -tos, Skt. -tas with ablatival force and 
often used co-ordinately with the regular ablative form. Hence 6v6fjia-Tos 
might answer to Skt. nama-tas. (3) Parallel suffixes -men- (nom.-acc. sg. 
-mn) and -mqto-, as in L. fragmen and Jragmenlum. The latter would give 
rise to nom.-acc. pi. -/lara. 

261. Neuter r/n stems. — A peculiar mixed type, with nom.-acc. 
sg. ending in -r, the other cases from an w-stem, occurs in several of 
the IE languages and is evidently inherited from the parent 
speech. In Greek the «-stem forms are represented by -aros, etc. 
(250). 

L. femur, feminis (beside femoris with generalized r) 

G. rjirap, tfiraTos like Skt. yakft, yaknas, L. iecur (iocur), once 

*iecinis beside iecoris (like feminis, femoris), whence the blend 

iocineris (similarly iter, itineris) 
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G. ofidap, oWaros, Skt. udhar, udhnas, L. uber, but uberis with 
generalized r. 

G. v8a>p, v8aros, like Umbr. utur, abl. u n e from *udne (Skt. has 
nom.-acc. uda-ka-m, gen. udnds; cf. also Goth, wato, watins, 
with w-stem, OE water ', etc., with r-stem generalized) 
For the nom.-acc. form there is variation between: 

IE -r, as G. ^7rap, L. iecur (from -or), Skt. yakft 

IE -er, as L. uber, Skt. udhar 

IE -<?r, as G. D6cop, Umbr. utur 

252. Grce£ r-stem forms in other neuters. — A few of these pos- 
sibly reflect occasional IE combinations of tt-stems with others, 
parallel to the well-defined r/n type (251). But most of them are 
due to the analogical spread in Greek of r-forms from the great 
mass of neuters belonging under 250, 251. This took place espe- 
cially in Attic and spread further in the later Kouri). 

Homer has ovs, ovaros (Att. d>r6$), Kaprj, Kpiaros, Kparbs, etc., 
and from the «-stems y6vv, 8bpv, besides yovvbs, 8ovpbs from 
*yovFos, *8opfos (176.1, 266.2), also yobvaros, 8ovparos from 
*yovfaros, *8opfaros, whence likewise Att. ybvaros, 8bparos 
(176.i). 

Att. iripas, irlparos belongs in origin with the type rjTap, fjiraros, 
as shown by Horn, ireipap, weiparos, pointing to *irepfap, *irlpfaros, 
which would give Att. *7repap, iriparos (176. i), of which *iripap was 
replaced by 7r^pas after the analogy of other neuters in -as. 

Conversely ripas, icipas, which have only cr-stem inflection in 
Homer (ripaa, ictpaos), have Att. riparos, Kiparos (except in the 
military phrase hrl icipws), the latter from *Ktpa-aros, a blend of 
Kipaos and *Keparos (cf. *ybv faros above). Similarly Att. <£ws, 
<jxarbs (Horn. 0aos, <t>aei), Att. Kpias, Kpim, but later Kpiaros. 

a. Apart from the neuters, the r-stem inflection is secondary in several 
others as 7€\w5, Ipus (orig. c-stems like at5w$, 256), cf. ytXaarbs, kpavrbs), 
Xpws, idpws, where Homer has no r-forms except from xP&s (xP^ T bs } xpur 1 
beside usual xpobs, XP° a )» 

253. There are no productive types of stems ending in m or in /. 
There is only one m-stem in Latin, namely hiems, hiemis, and 

none in Greek. Originally w-stems were \i&v, x^os (cf- L. hiems, 
Av. gen. sg. zimo, etc.) and \B6)v , xQovbs (cf . x a M a S L. humus, Av. 
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zetnd, etc.), but the v which arose regularly from final m in the 
nom. sg. was, under the further influence of the inherited »-stems, 
generalized. Similarly in the numeral els, ii>6s (cf. 6/a6s, L. semel), 
the v which arose regularly in h>% (from *e/x-s) and Iv (from *2ju) 
was generalized. 

There is only one X-stem in Greek, namely &Xs, dX6s, cognate 
with L. sal (212.66), salis. Latin has also sol, solis (from *sdwel, cf. 
r}Xios, deXios, etc.), vigil (probably an i-stem form originally), 
and some compounds of verbal stems, as exsul, consul, etc. 

S-STEMS 

264. The most important type of s-stems is that of the neuters 
in -os. The stem has vowel gradation, the 0-grade in the nom.-acc. 
sg., the g-grade in all other cases, IE nom.-acc. sg. -os, gen. sg. 
-eses/os, etc. 



G. 


L. 


Skt. 


ChSI. 


ykvot 


genus 


janas 


slovo 


ykvtos, Att. ykvoxn 


generis 


janasas 


slovese 



For the loss of intervocalic s in Greek, and its change to r in 
Latin, see 164. In Greek the uncontracted forms occur in Homer 
and elsewhere, as Horn. fiiXeos, (tlkci, ftt\ea, 0e\£wi>, while Attic 
has only the contracted forms, as yivovs, yivei, yivq, yevwv. Dat. 
pi. Horn. ptXeaaw (also PeXkaaiv, 246.4) and ptXeaw, Att. 
7€Wi(f) (see 208. 1). 

In Latin, beside the type genus, generis, with the original grada- 
tion preserved, there is the type corpus, corporis in which the 0- 
grade of the stem was generalized by extension from the old 
nom.-acc. sg. in -os. The e-grade may still appear in adverbs or 
derivatives, as in temperi, tempestas beside tempus, iemporis. 

a. There are also a few neuters in which the -s of the nom.-acc. sg. has 
been replaced by r after the analogy of the other cases, as robur (early 
robus, cf. rdbustus),fulgur, gen.fulguris, aequor. Cf. honor, hondris, etc. (255). 

b. Greek neuters in -as, as yepas, gen. ykpaos, Att. ykpus, correspond to 
some Sanskrit neuters in -is, like kravis = Kpkas, and reflect IE stems in -ds- y 
of which the vowel originally belonged to a dissyllabic verb stem (127). 

Horn. acc. pl.yepd, Kpea etc., beside regular repaa, are of doubtful explana- 
tion. 
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Some neuters in -as have gen. -€os, etc., like the neuters in -os, instead of 
normal -aos, etc., e.g. Horn. ou5as, o&Seos. 

For the secondary r-inflection of Att. rkpas, etc., see 252. 

255. Masculines and feminines in -ds. — This is a rare type in 
Greek, but productive in Latin. 

Horn, rjws, Att. tws, Lesb. atfcos, from IE *ausos (L. aurora, from 
*ausds-a; cf. Flora beside /<?s) beside IE *usds y Skt. ws<w, gen. 
us as as. The nom. sg. had the lengthened grade -os, the other 
cases -os-, hence, with loss of intervocalic s and vowel contraction, 
Horn. gen. sg. ijovs, acc. sg. 17S. Att. 2ws has been drawn into the 
analogy of vim, etc., but still has acc. sg. &>. In Attic only al5cos 
follows the original type. 

In Latin the lengthened grade of the nom. sg. has been general- 
ized. So flos, floris, etc., with rhotacism of the intervocalic s. 
Likewise honds, honoris, but here the r of the oblique cases was 
carried over to the nom. sg. and the vowel shortened (101), hence 
the usual honor, honoris, and similarly the whole large class of 
masculine verbal abstracts like amor, labor, timor, etc. 

So arbor from arbds, but gen. arboris without the generalization 
of the lengthened grade. 

a. The -ds persists in the monosyllables fids, rds, mds. In general the nom. 
sg. -or is usual from Plautus on, but the older forms in -ds appear occasionally 
even in later writers, especially honds. 

256. Masculines and feminines in -es. — There is the closest 
agreement between the Greek and Sanskrit s-stem adjectives, 
which are formed from (in Greek, mostly with composition) the 
neuter nouns in -os. The stem had the lengthened grade es in the 
nom. sg. masc.-fem., the e-gradc es in all the other forms, including 
the nom.-acc. sg. neut. (here in contrast to the -os of nouns). 

Greek Sanskrit 

Nom. sg. m. f cfyzewfa sumands 

Nom.-acc. sg. n tbpevks sumanas 

Gen. sg €vfj,€vkos, Att. -oDs sumattasas 

Acc. sg tvfitvka, Att. -r) sumattasam 

Greek nouns in -rjs are all of this adjective type in origin. So 
if TpLrfprjs (vavs) 'the triply fitted (ship), trireme', and the numer- 
ous proper names like ScokpAtt/s (cf. Kp&ros), ArjfiooSimjs (cf. oQtvos), 
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etc. These proper names may have acc. sg. in ~rjv after the analogy 
of names in -rjs of the first declension, as XccKp&Trjv like Qovkv8L5t)v. 

a. Isolated relics of this type in Latin are perhaps Ceres, Ceteris, pubis, 
puberis, tnulier (cf. muliebris from *tnulies-ris by 202.2), degener. 

257. Miscellaneous s-stems. — G. pvs, hvos (thus agreeing with 
the type txfrpvs, -uos, and so acc. sg. pvv), L. mils, muris, glis, gliris, 
mas, maris. 

L. vis and spes have pi. vires, speres, as if from s-stems, which 
may be inherited (cf. Skt. vayas 'strength') or analogical. The 
nom. sg. vis may be from an 5-stem, or from an i-stem (G. Is), 
while the other cases of the singular are from simple vi-. 

The neuters ius, iuris and rus, ruris belong in origin to the type 
genus, generis, coming from *yewos, *rewos, with syncope of 0. 



258. Table of i-stem declension. 





Greek 










I 

Most Dial. 


II 

Homer 
also 


III 

Attic 


Latin 


Sanskrit 


Other Languages, 
Selected Forms 


Singular 


Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 


t6X« 
x6Xtos 

xoXu, t6XZ 


t6X»jo* 
r6\rjl 


x6Xit 
xoXeuf 

x6X« 


turris 
turri 


agnes 

agnaye 
loc. agnd 


Osc. aeteis, 
Lith. naklies 


Acc. 
N.A.N. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


t6Xxi» 

-toXi (adj.) 
xoXi 




TOXl* 

x6Xt 


turrim, -em 
mare 
= nom. 
/«rri, -e 


agnim 

vdri 

agne 


Osc. slagfm 
Osc. s 1 a a g i d 


Plural 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


t6\lk 

xoX/ojv 
x6\uri 


r6\rjet 


t6X«u 

7t6X«J^ 

r6\eat 


turris 

turrium 

turribus 


agftayas 
agnindm 
agnibkyas 
loc. agnisu 


Osc. trls 
Osc. afttffim 
Osc. 1 u i s a - 
rif s 


Acc. 


x6\ws, -is 
Horn. x6Xia$ 




«-6Xcts 


turris, -Is 


agnin 


Umbr. trif, 
Goth, prins 


N.A.N. 


rpla 






maria 


vdrini 
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GREEK 

259. i. In Greek there was a redistribution of the vowels re- 
flecting the original gradation (IE i and ei, ey, also ei, 230.3), 
resulting in two main dialectic types (268, cols. I and III) and the 
partial development of a third type (258, col. II). 

The original distribution in the plural is seen in the forms of the 
numeral rpets, as nom. pi. Cret. rp&s, Ther. rpijs, Att. rpets, all 
from IE *trcyes (cf. Skt. tray as, L. tres), but gen. pi. tplccv (cf. L. 
trium) even in Attic, dat. pi. rpiai (cf. Skt. trisu) even in Attic, 
acc. pi. *rpivs (Cret. rp'uus with t introduced anew from rpuo*>, 
etc.), Tpls (but here Att. rpets). 

2. The type 7r6Xis, ttoXlos, etc., with t throughout is common to 
all dialects except Attic, and is also Attic in the isolated ols 
'sheep', gen. oios (accent after the analogy of other monosyllabic 
stems like Pods, f3o6s), from of is (cf. L. avis, Skt. avis), ofios (cf. 
Skt. gen. avyas). The acc. pi. had regularly hps (cf. Arg. 6fws) 
or the resulting -Is. Horn. 7r6Xeis probably for ir6\ls, but also 
7r6Xias with the cons, stem ending. 

This type may be explained simply as a generalization of the t 
which was inherited in most of the forms, at the expense of the e 
(from the strong grade IE ey) which belonged to others, for ex- 
ample, nom. pi. 7r6Xies in place of *7ro\€es after the analogy of 
toXluv, 7r6Xi(7i, etc. (that is, just the opposite of what happened in 
Attic; see below). 

a. Another possible factor is the influence of an IE type which has other- 
wise disappeared from Greek, namely that of Skt. (Ved.) nadis, gen. sg. 
nadias, nom. pi. nadias, loc. pi. nadi§u, as if G. *7roXZs, ttoXlos, voXus, 
*7r6\!(7i. 

3. The type of Horn. irbXrjos, etc., may be explained as follows. 
An IE loc. sg. in -e (from -ei, the lengthened grade of the stem, 
without case ending, see 230. 9) is indicated by Ved. agna, and 
this would give G. *ir6\rj. Hence, with -i added after the analogy 
of the other Greek datives, ToXrj'i, from which rj spread to 7r6X?7os, 
7r6Xr?es, ir6\rj as. 

From iroXrjos comes Att. 7r6X€o>s with quantitative metathesis 
(98.3) ; and from w6\r)'i an Att. 7r6Xfl in some inscriptions. 
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4. Attic. — Gen. sg. 7r6\€cos from 7t6Xt;os (see above, 3). In poetry 
also 7r6Xcos, with e from dat. sg. and the usual gen. sg. ending. 
Dat. sg. 7r6X€t, also Horn. 7r6Xei, xrAXct, from IE -eyi. Voc. sg. 
7t6\l, IE -i. 

The plural forms result from an early extension of c from the 
nom. -€-c$ (IE -eyes), -eis, to the other cases at the expense of 
the orig. 1, so gen. irdXewv, dat. w6\eai (contrast rpiuv, rpiai), acc. 
*7r6Xej's, whence 7r6Xets. 

* 

The same substitution of e for 1 extends to the dual forms wbXei 
from *7r6Xec, and iroXeW. Horn, oaae is from *ok*c. 

5. The acc. pi. neut., as rpia, is generally taken as having a 
from the other stems, orig. the cons, stem ending. But it is also 
possible that it reflects an IE uncontracted w, so that rpta is 
related to Ved. tri just as Trpia/xai to Skt. kri- (124). 

LATIN 

260. 1. Nom. sg. — IE -is, L. -is unchanged in most words. 
Syncope and vowel development in imber from *imbris, like ager 
from *agros (109), likewise in adjectives like deer. Syncope also 
in gens, mons, pars, etc. (108). 

The forms in -is, like sedes (gen. pi. sedum), aedes, caedes, etc., 
cannot belong originally to t-stems, unless they are nom. pi. 
forms which came to be construed as singular collectives, this 
being one of several possible explanations. They may reflect a 
rare type of stems in -e-, nom. -es. 

2. Gen. sg. — IE -eis (230. 5), Osc. -eis (extended to cons, stems 
and even to the 0-stems), which would have given L. -is, was com- 
pletely displaced by the -is of cons, stems (246.2). 

3. Dat. sg. — IE -eyei (cf. Skt. agnaye) would yield the L. -I 
(through -eei, -ei, -ei), but this may equally well represent the 
cons, stem ending (245.3). 

4. Acc. sg. — IE -im, L. -im retained in a few words, but in most 
replaced by the -em of cons, stems (245.4). 

5. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. — IE -i, L. -e (746) in mare, etc. Forms 
like animal, exemplar are from -ali, -art, with loss of the final vowel 
(108) and subsequent shortening of a before the final / or r (101). 
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6. Voc. sg. — There is no distinct voc. form like G. t6\l. The 
nom. was used, just as in cons, stems. 

7. Abl. sg. — Italic -id, formed after the analogy of -od (see 
V 231.6), Osc. - id ( = -id in contrast to - f m = -*/»), early L. -id, 

whence -i. This was much more persistent than the acc. -im, 
being usual or frequent in many nouns, including most neuters, 
and regular in adjectives. But in the majority of nouns the -e of 
cons, stems is more usual. 

261. 1. Nom. pi. — IE -eyes (Skt. -ay as, G. -ees, -els), L. -is 
(178). 

2. Gen. pi. — IE ~idm, L. -ium (101, 82.2). 

3. Dal. abl. pi. — IE -ibhos, whence Italic -ifos, Osc. (with syn- 
cope) - ifs, - iss, - is, early L. -ibos, usual -ibus. 

4. Acc. pi. — IE -ins (G. dial, -tvs), L. -is (202.3). This remained 
the usual form down to the Augustan period, when the -is of 
cons, stems became increasingly frequent and eventually pre- 
vailed. 

5. Nom-acc. pi. neut. — L. -ia probably from -id (cf. Umbr. trio 
with 0 from a) with -a from 0-stems (240. 5). L. tri in trigintd (315) 
like Ved. tri. 

262. The partial fusion of cons, stems and i-stems in Latin 
may be summarized as follows: 

The cons, stems furnished the gen. sg. -is. 
The i-stems furnished the nom. pi. -is and the dat.-abl. pi. -ibus. 
The cons, stem endings encroached upon those of the t-stems 
in the following order of time and frequency : 

1) acc. sg. -em upon -im 

2) abl. sg. -e upon -i 

3) acc. pi. -is upon -is 

The dat. sg. -i may be from either class or both. 

The two classes are usually kept distinct in the nom. sg., and 
most consistently in the gen. pi. and nom.-acc. pi. neut. It is upon 
this basis that we still call forms like pes, rix, etc., cons, stems, and 
forms like turris, finis, etc., i-stems. 

But there are also nouns which do not conform to either of 
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these types, and which are "mixed stems" in a peculiar sense. 
That is, they are mixed stems, not in the sense that all nouns of 
the third declension are such historically, but from the point of 
view of the usual Latin types (see 263). 

The fusion of cons, stems and z-stems had begun in the Italic 
period, but was carried farther in Latin than in Oscan-Umbrian 
(cf. e.g. the nom. pi., 246. 1). 

263. Latin "mixed stems". — The most important type is that 
in which the singular agrees with that of stop stems like pes, rex, 
but the plural with that of z-stems (gen. p\.-ium), as gens, mons, 
pars, nox, urbs, etc. The majority of these are orig. i-stems, 
formed with the suffix -ti- (Skt. -lis, G. -<ns), with syncope of 
the i in the nom. sg., e.g. mors from * mortis (Skt. mxtis). A few 
may have been cons, stems, as probably dens (cf. Skt. dant-, 
G. 68ovs, dbSvros), with i-stem plural (but also dentum, Varro) 
after the analogy of gens, etc. Some are words whose cognates 
show an interchange of /- and /i-stems, as nox (cf. G. vv£, vvkt6s, 
but Lith. naktis; Skt. usually nakti-) and especially words like 
civitas with gen. pi. -um or -ium (cf. G. -ttjs, -ttjtos, but Skt. -tat- 
and -tdti-). 

A few orig. s-stems have gen. pi. -ium, as mils, mas, gits. So 
also as, assium, os, ossium. But for some of these, and in fact for a 
number of words, the evidence as to the usual gen. pi. form is in- 
sufficient. 

The opposite relation to that noted in forms like gens, gen. pi. 
gentium is seen in cants, gen. pi. canum and a few others. Some 
are original cons, stems, as cants (cf. G. k6oh> , Skt. qvan-), iuvenis 
(cf. Skt. yuvan-), mensis (cf. G. mv, gen. ju?jf6s, Lesb. nijuvos from 
stem *wvs-), so that in these the gen. pi. -um is regular and the 
nom. sg. -is secondary (cf. the complete transition to an z-stem in 
ndvis = G. vavs). From senex (with a guttural suffix, cf. Skt. 
sanaka- beside sana-, IE *seno-) the rest of the declension follows 
that of its opposite iuvenis, and so gen. pi. senum after iuvenum. 
From volucris the gen. pi. volucrum is perhaps due to the analogy 
of celerum. Several other nouns in -is or -es have gen. pi. -um be- 
side -ium, most frequently sedes. 
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U-STEMS AND U-STEMS 



264. Table of «-stem and w-stem declension. 



I 


n 




Greek 


Latin 


Sanskrit 


Latin 


Greek 


Sanskrit 


Singular 


Nom. 






tribus 


sunus 


SUS 


OVS 


txfiptis 


bhrus 
















06rpvt 




Gen. 






tribus 


sunos 


suis 


avds 


btppixK 


bhruvas 




vlkos 
















Dat. 






tribul, 


sunave 


SUl 






bhruve 








tribu 


loc. sun du, 




avt 


typhi 


loc. 










-avi 








bhruvi 


Acc. 


rrjxw 


WOp 


tribum 


sUnum 


suetn 


aw 


6<t>pvv 


bkruvam 


















N.A.N. 


aarv 


^56 


genu(a?) 


madku 




86.Kpv 






Voc. 


rfjxv 


ifih 


Nom. 


suno 


Nom. 


<rv 


bppv 


Nom. 
















QSrpv 




Abl. 






triba 












Plural 


Nom. 






IribOs 


sUnavas 


suis 


abts 


6<ppvts 


bhruvas 




dial. -ccs 












Gen. 






tribuum 


suntin&tn 




avdv 


Ixppbtap 


bkruvdm 


Dat. 
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266. The IE w-stem declension is represented in Latin by the 
fourth declension; in Greek by the masculine and neuter of adjec- 
tives like ijdvs, but in only a few nouns, namely iriJxw, irikticvs, 
wpiafivs (orig. an adjective), the neut. &<ttv, also vibs (= usual 
vihs) in Attic inscriptions, Homer, and several dialects. 

The majority of Greek nouns follow type II (gen. sg. -uos), 
which is based upon the IE w-stems but has spread at the expense 
of the w-stems so as to include most of the nouns in -us and the 
neuters like d&Kpv, pWv. Fluctuation between the two types is 
seen in the Attic inflection of tyx&vs, g en - sg. -ccos or -w>s, etc. 
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U-STEMS 

266. 1. Norn. sg. — IE -us, G. -us, L. -us. 

2. Gen. sg. — IE -eus, -ous (cf. Skt. sunos, Goth, sunaus, Lith. 
sunaus, Osc. castrous), early L. -ous (once sendtous), L. -ws. Early 
L. sendtuos, fructuis, etc., represent a different formation, either 
an inherited parallel type in -u-os, -u-es (see 230. 5), or more prob- 
ably formed anew in Latin from dat. sg. -ui. G. -cos, as regularly 
in adjectives (ijdios, etc.) and also, except in Attic, in the few 
nouns left in this type (Horn, vitos, aareos, Cret. uieos, Boeot. 
&<mos), is from -eFos with ef after the analogy of other cases, as 
dat. sg. -tfi, nom. pi. -efts. 

Att. Harem follows the analogy of 7r6Xcws (259.4) likewise 

The neuters ybvv, bbpv have Horn, yovvbs, bovpbs from *yovfos, 
*bopFos (like Ved. paqvas, madhvas, 230. 5), and similarly the other 
cases, as bovpi from *bopfi, bovpa from *bopfa (for the r-stem 
forms, as youvaros, Att. ybvaros, see 252). Of the same type is 
Horn, utos from *mfos, whence also dat. sg. vu, acc. sg. via. 

3. Dat. sg. — IE -ewei (cf. Skt. sunave, ChSl. synovi), whence 
regularly (cf. *newos to novus, 80. 1; *de-novd to denud, 110. 5) 
L. -ui. The form in -U is from -ou (cf. Umbr. dat. sg. trifo), this 
probably an old loc. sg. (cf. Umbr. m a n u v - e 'in the hand') 
from IE -eu, -ou (cf. Skt. sundu). G. u from -eft is the loc. sg. 
IE -ewi as in Ved. sunavi. 

4. Acc. sg. — IE -um, G. -w, L. -urn. 

5. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. — IE -u, G. -u, L. « or w(?). L. -w in the 
few forms quotable from poetry (genii, cornu, etc.) might be ex- 
plained as an old neut. pi. form or as an old dual form. But one 
doubts whether this was actually the normal form, and not rather 
the -u to be expected. 

6. Voc. sg. — IE -u (beside -eu, Skt. -0), G. -v. In Latin the 
nom. form is used. 

7. Abl. sg. — Italic -ud, formed after the analogy of -od (see 
231.6), early L. -ud (magistrdtud), whence -u. 

267. 1. Nom. pi. — IE -ewes (cf Skt. sunavas, ChSl. synove), 
G. -efts (not yet quotable), -€€$ uncontracted in most dialects, 
Att. -as. 
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It is a question whether L. -us is also to be derived from -ewes 
by assuming early syncope of the e in the final syllable {-ewes, 
-owes, -ous y -us; otherwise the result would be -uis, like -ui in dat. 

sg., 266.3), or 1S tne acc - pl- f orm usec * as nom - pl- under the in- 
fluence of the identity of the two cases in the -es of cons, stems. 
An occurrence of the form in Oscan, or in an early Latin inscrip- 
tion, showing whether the spelling was -OVS or -VS, would settle 
the matter. 

2. Gen. pi. — IE -udm y early L. -uom (om being kept much longer 
than in the other declensions because of the preceding u, 82.5), 
later -num. The form -urn occurs long before the change of -uom 
to -uutn and therefore cannot be a contraction of the latter. It 
started in possum, formed after the analogy of other words de- 
noting measures and coins, as iugerum, amphorum, nummum, 
etc. (240.2), and passed to others, as currum. 

G. -v<av retained in words which follow type II, as baKpbuv, but 
in type I replaced by -ewv with e from the nom., as i)5&>f , Att. 
7n7X€a>y (with accent after gen. sg. irhxews). 

3. Dat. pi. — IE -ubhos, L. -ubus retained in certain words, but 
generally -ibus. Here there is a complication of phonetic factors 

/ (cf. optumus f optimuSy etc., IIO.4 with a) and others, and insuf- 
ficient evidence as to the actual facts in normal speech. The -ubus 
was favored in artubus, arcubuSy partubus to distinguish them from 
the corresponding forms of ars y arx y pars; also in tribubus } which 
is prescribed by the grammarians as the only correct form and 
is uniform in our literary texts, though an early inscription has 
trebibos; it occurs in specubus beside specibus, lacubus beside 
lacibus, and occasionally in several other words. 

G. wri representing the IE loc. (cf. Skt. -usu) was retained in 
the words which passed over to type II, as 5cucpu<tt, but in type I 
was replaced by -e<ri with t from the nom., as irrixeai. 
Horn, vi&at (also Cretan) has a from the analogy of 7rarpA<ri., etc. 

4. Acc. pi. — IE -unSy G. -w$, -us, L. -us (202.3). G. -vvs occurs 
in Cret., Arg. vlbvs f and from it comes the -us of words that follow 
type II. Otherwise it was replaced, at least in Attic-Ionic, by a 
form with c from the nom., either -evs f whence Att. -eis, or -efasy 
Horn. -€as (7r€X6ccas, wdXias). 
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5. Nom.-acc. pi. neut. — L. -ua probably from -ud (cf. Umbr. 
castruo with 0 from d), with -a from 0-stems 240. 5). G. -ua in 
5a*pua, etc., of type II, but in type I replaced by -tfa, after the 
analogy of -efes, whence Horn, aorea, Att. &<tt7/, Att.-Ion. i)5^a 
regularly uncontracted (late fin'ivr), etc.). 

a. The spread of e from the strong grade at the expense of u throughout 
the plural (and also the dual, as in irrixei, ir^xwiv), is parallel to the spread of 
€ at the expense of t in Att. irdXeuv, ToXeai, 7r6X€is, etc. (259.4), only that the 
latter is specifically Attic, whereas forms like irrjxeuv, ttjx^Lj etc., are at 
least Attic-Ionic. The situation in the other dialects is imperfectly known. 

U-STEMS 

268. The Greek inflection given under type II, that is, with 
gen. sg. -uos, is based upon that of IE w-stems, which are directly 
represented by avs, 6<j>pvs, and some others. The majority of the 
orig. w-stem nouns also follow this type. If barytone they retain 
the short v in the nom., ace, and voc. sg. (Pdrpvs, <tt6lxvs, 8clkpv, 
etc.), while if accented on the last syllable, they usually have -Ds, 
etc. (Horn. /3po>rDs, etc., IE suffix -tu-), though with some fluctua- 
tion. 

The inflection of 6<f>pvs agrees very closely with that of Skt. 
bhrus. But acc. sg. 6<f>pw, not 6<f>pva (which is rare and probably 
due to the analogy of acc. pi. 6<t>pvas) like Skt. bhruvam; acc. pi. 
6<t>pvas like Skt. bhruvas sometimes in Homer, but regularly 60pOs 
from -vvs the w-stem form; dat. pi. fxfrpvaL with the w-stem form, 
not -v<ti like Skt. -usu. 

In Latin the £-stem type is represented by the isolated sus and 
grus, while socrus, which originally belonged to it (cf. Skt. gvaqrus, 
gen. sg. gvaqruvas, ChSl. svekry y gen. sg. svekruve), has become a 
w-stem. The acc. sg. suem shows the original formation in con- 
trast to Umbr. sim (from *sum, like G. avv). The dat.-abl. pi. is 
regularly suibus with the usual x-stem form, but rarely subus (cf. 
Skt. -ubhyas) or subus (with u from sues, etc.) 

DIPHTHONGAL STEMS 

269. Greek nouns like /3a<nXeL>s, <fx>pevs, <t>ovevs, etc. — This very 
productive type of agent nouns is peculiar to Greek. It has no 
equivalent in the other IE languages, and while it is doubtless 
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connected in some way with IE w-stems or words formed with the 
suffix -wo- y its precise relation to these is obscure. But its history 
within Greek is clear. The stem was -rjv- or -rjf- throughout, 
parallel to the generalized -cof- in 6.yuv, by&pos. The rjv became «u 
in prehistoric times (94), while antevocalic rjf remained intact 
(as in Cyprian) or, with loss of f y in Homer and various dialects. 



Nom. sg *^a<ji\rjvs to 0aaiXevs (94) 

Gen. sg PaaiXrjfos, Horn, -rjos, Ion. -«os, Att. -ecus (98.3) 

Dat. sg /SaaiXrjfi, Horn. -771, Ion. Att. -«t 

Acc. sg PaciXrjfa, Horn, -rja, Ion. -ca, Att. -cd (98.3) 

Voc. sg *(3aai\rjv to /SaciXcD 

Nom. pi fiaaikrjfes, Horn. -tJcs, Ion. -e€s, Att. -rjes, -rjs, -€ts 

Gen. pi paGiXrifwv, Horn. -r)u>v, Ion. -ew, Att. -«ov 

Dat. pi *fia<7i\qv<ri to PaaiXevat, (94) 

Acc. pi fiavikrj fas, Horn, -rjas, Ion. -tas, Att. -€as, -els 



a. In Attic the nom. pi. -rjs (from -rjes) is the prevailing form till about 
350 B.C. The later -els is from -e€s with e from -euv, etc. The nom. pi. forms 
were also used for the acc. pi., after the analogy of the agreement in 7r6X«s, 
Tnixeis, etc. So occasionally -rjs, and regularly -elj from about the end of 
the 4th cent. 

The acc. sg. -rj from -77a is early in some dialects, and occurs in the koivt). 

b. A nom. sg. -rjs, probably re-formed from gen. sg. -rjos, etc., is regular in 
Arcadian (<t>ovr)s, etc.), and in proper names occurs elsewhere. Such a variant 
form of 'Obvautbs wasQXt^s, L. Ulixes (146). 

c. The proper names in -evs sometimes show forms differing from those 
given above, as Horn. Tvdevs, Tvdeos, TvSkt, Tvdka, and Tvdrj. Such forms 
point to a grade -€/> in contrast to the usual generalized -rjf-. 

270. Greek nouns like r)pcos, 7rdrpcos, etc. — In this small class the 
stem is -cov-, -of, parallel to -rjv, -rjf- in /3a<n\evs (269). Nom. sg. 
-cos from -cous (cf. /3cos beside /3oDs, 94) or possibly re-formed from 
the other cases. Gen. sg. -coos, dat. sg. -cot and -co, acc. sg. -coa and 
-co (also -cop after vowel stems), all from -cofos, etc., though forms 
with f are not yet quotable. For xdrpcos, /i^rpcos cf. the w-element 
in TrcLTpvios, nrjTpvia, L. patruus, Skt. pitrvyas 'father's brother'. 

271. Greek nouns like 7m0cb, 2a7r<£cb, etc. — The stem is -ot-, seen 
in the voc. sg. -ot, but with loss of intervocalic * in gen. sg. -60s, 
-oDs, dat. sg. -6t, -oT, acc. sg. -6a, -co. Nom. sg. with lengthened 
grade -cot (attested by early inscriptions and the grammarians) 
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and -co. A close parallel is the isolated Skt. sakhd 'friend*, acc. sg. 
sakhayam. 

272. Monosyllabic diphthongal stems. — 

1. G. /3o0s, L. bos (loanword, 165.6). 

Nom. sg. with lengthened grade, IE *g"ous (Skt. gaus), whence 
(94) G. fiovs, Dor. jScos, L. bos. Acc. sg. fiovv, formed from fiovs 
after the analogy of vowel stems. So also Att. acc. pi. /Sous in 
contrast to Horn. 06as. 

The other cases are from *g w ow-, as G. f3o(f)6s, &o{F)i, L. bovis, 
bove (Skt. gave), bovem, or from *g"ou-, as G. povoi (Skt. gosu),L. 
bubus (Skt. gobhyas). The rare L. bobus has 6 from nom. sg. 

a. Att. x°w, in origin a contracted 0-stem (*x o fo$), is inflected like /3o0$, 
as gen. sg. x°^> etc. In Hellenistic Greek there are similar forms of vovs, 
ir\ovs, etc. 

2. G. Zeus, L. Iuppiter, lovis. The IE stem is *dyeu- with 
gradation. 

Nom. sg. with lengthened grade, IE *d(i)yeus (Skt. dyaus 
'sky'), whence (94) G. Zeus, also L. dies from which a full c-stem 
inflection is developed (273). 

Voc. sg. *dyeu, G. ZeO, in Italic combined with pater, like G. 
ZeO Trbrep, in Umbr. I u p a t e r (so also dat. sg. Iuve patre), 
L. Iiipiter with regular weakening of medial vowel (110. 1), then 
Iuppiter (209), this vocative form serving also for the nominative. 

The other Latin cases are from *dyew-, whence (80. 1, 180) early 
L. Diovis, usual lovis, Iovi (so Osc. Diuvei, Iuvei, Umbr. 
Iuve, Skt. dyave), Iovetn. 

The other Greek cases are from *diw- f the weak grade, as 
Ai(f)6s (Skt. divas), At(f)I, Al(f)a. 

The extension of the weak grade to Ata is parallel to that in 
&f5pa, Kvva (249.2, 7). 

In Homer and various dialects also Z-qvbs, Ir^vi, Zrjva, built up 
from an acc. sg. *Zfjv (or actual Zr\v in Horn. H. 8. 206, etc.?) = 
Skt. dyam. 

3. G. v avs. The IE stem is nau- without gradation. 

Nom. sg. IE *ndus (Skt. naus), whence vavs. In Horn, vtjvs, 
also dat. pi. vrjvoi, the rj is restored from the other cases. 
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Gen. sg. IE *ndw6s (Skt. ndvds), whence Dor. vads, Horn. vrjSs, 
Att. vccbs (98.3). So in the other cases, stem va{f)-, Horn. vy- y 
Att. V7j- in i>?7i, vrfcs or shortened in vecbv. Att. acc. sg. vavv and 
acc. pi. vam are formed from nom. sg. v aus after the analogy of 
vowel stems, in contrast to Horn, prja, vrjas (so Skt. rifrvam, rifrvas). 

In Latin the word has become an i-stem, ndvis. 

THE LATIN FIFTH DECLENSION 

273. The history of the Latin fifth declension has been much 
disputed, and is in some respects still a problem. There is nothing 
similar in the other IE languages except the Lith. ie-stems (zeme, 
gen. sg. zemes, etc.), and, apart from their not agreeing in the nom. 
sg., they have been shown to be largely, if not wholly, ya-stems 
in origin. Elsewhere there are a few isolated nouns in -e (prob- 
ably verb stems used substantively) , like G. xPV 'need, necessity', 
Skt. qr add lid- 'faith' (cpd. of dhd-, IE *dhe). But there is no evi- 
dence of any productive type of e-stems. 

The Latin fifth declension represents then a special Latin de- 
velopment (or partly Italic, since there are some traces of it in 
Oscan-Umbrian). It is an ^-declension built up from some few 
forms containing an inherited e, on the analogy of the d-declen- 
sion. 

The two words that are the commonest, and whose history is 
best known, are diphthongal stems in origin, namely: 
dies from *dieus (Skt. dydus, etc., 94) 
res from *reis (Skt. rds, gen. sg. rdyas) 

The e which arose from a long diphthong (94) in the nom. sg. 
and acc. sg. (cf. Skt. acc. sg. dydm beside divatn, but ray am) was 
the foundation of an apparent e-stem, from which the other cases 
were formed, mostly parallel to those of a-stems. Possibly fides 
and spes are to be reckoned as inherited e-stems, analogous to 

G. XPV- 

Words of the type facies, species , etc., appear to be transfers 
from ya-stems, with which some of them interchange in the his- 
torical period, as materies, materia, durities, duritia, etc. This 
cannot be ascribed to any known phonetic change, but rests on an 
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analogical spread, for which the comprehensive res may be chiefly 
responsible. 

274. 1. Gen. sg. — The occasional -es of early poetry (dies, 
rabies) is formed after the analogy of the old -as (233.2); the -ii 
after the analogy of the early -at (233.2). Plautus has ret, rei, and 
monosyllabic rei. This last represents a phonetic development 
parallel to that of the -at to -ai, -ae. It may be further represented 
by forms that occur with the spellings -i, and -i (as fami, die), but 
their authenticity and significance are uncertain. In general the 
older forms, which kept the stem vowel and ending distinct, were 
those approved in the classical period, namely -el, usually retained 
after a vowel (diet, etc.), otherwise shortened to -ei (rei,fidei, etc.). 

2. Dat. sg. — The early monosyllabic -ei (rei, diet) may be from 
an -ei formed after the analogy of -ai before the shortening, or 
directly after -ai, -ae. The identity with the gen. sg. rei, etc., led 
to further confusion, and the gen. forms in -ei, -ei came to be the 
approved dat. forms also. 

3. Acc. sg. em from -em, with i in part from a long diphthong 

(273). 

4. Abl. sg. e from -id (though not quotable), formed after 

the analogy of -ad, etc. 

5. Nom. pi. is may have started in res from *riyes (Skt. 

rayas), or be formed after the analogy of the old nom. pi. -as be- 
fore its displacement (234. 1). 

6. Gen. pi. erum after -arum. 

7. Dat. all. pi. ibus after -ibus, etc. 

8. Acc. pi. — -is after -as (or earlier -ens after -ans). 

NOUNS OF VARIABLE DECLENSION. HETEROCLITES 

275. Nouns of variable declension, or heteroclites (IrtpbKhira 
"differently declined"), may represent a mixture of two inherited 
parallel stems, as L. domus which has partly w-stem declension 
corresponding to that of ChSl. domu, and partly 0-stem declension 
corresponding to that of G. 56/xos, Skt. damas. 

Or they may represent a mixed type already established in the 
parent speech, such as the IE r/n neuters reflected in L. femur, 
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feminis, etc. (261); or, again, a later but still prehistoric type of 
mixture, such as the Latin third declension. 

Most commonly they are due to analogical formations favored 
by certain case forms that are common to different stems, as G. 
'ZcoKpd.TTjv (see 256) after QovKvSidrjv etc., favored by the common 
nom. sg. -77s, or, as some Latin interchanges between 0- and u- 
stem or between 0- and neut. s-stem forms, favored by the com- 
mon nom. sg. -us (hortus, tribus, genus). 

276. Among the many examples of heteroclitic forms the fol- 
lowing may be noticed here: 

1. Interchange between o- and w-stem forms in Latin. Besides 
domus, which stands by itself (275), several names of trees show 
some fluctuation, zsfdgus, laurus, 0-stems, but also nom.-acc. pi. 
-us, conversely quercus, w-stem but also gen. pi. quercarum. 

Nouns in -tus have in early Latin a gen. sg. -i, as senati (also 
Osc. senateis, not -ous), quaesti, exerciti, etc. 

In late vulgar Latin the w-stems were completely fused with the 
0-stems and disappeared as a distinct class. 

2. Interchange between 0-stems and neut. 5-stems. G. <tk6tos, 
gen. sg. (tkStov or <tk6tovs, and so in the other cases. L. nom.-acc. 
sg. vulgus, pelagus (G. loanword, irikayos, neut. s-stem), virus 
(cognate with G. ids, 0-stem), like genus, but gen. sg. -i, etc. 

3. Further interchange between 0-stems and cons, stems. 
Mainly in neuters, where the nom.-acc. pi. form was the same. L. 
vds, vdsis, but pi. vdsa, vdsdrum. L. iugerum, iugerl, but pi. iugera, 
iugerum (which may be the o-stem form like nummum), iugeribus. 
There are several examples of -ibus in place of -is. 

4. For Latin, cf. also the interchange between the first and 
fifth declension in materia, materies, etc. (273a); between the 
third and fifth in some of the nouns in -is, as fames, gen. sg.famis, 
abl. sg. fame; between i-stems and cons, stems in cants, gen. pi. 
canum, etc. (263). 

5. For Greek, cf. also the mixture of 7-stem forms with others 
in neuters (262), also in yikots, etc. (262a) ; the o- and u-stem forms 
in vlbs, vivs (266); the diphthongal inflection of Att. x°^, etc. 
(272. ia). 
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NOUNS OF VARIABLE GENDER 

277. Many nouns have a different gender in singular and 
plural, frequently with a distinction in sense. G. 6 <tltos, pi. rd 
alra ; d Secr/xos, pi. ra 5eati6. and oi Seafioi ; t6 OTafoov, pi. rd ordSia 
and ol (TTahtoi. L. locus masc, pi. loca 'places' and loci 'passages 
in authors'; iocus, pi. ioca and ioci; frenum, pl.frena and freni. 

Some of these reflect an association between the neuter plural 
and a collective. In late vulgar Latin many neuter plurals came 
to be felt as singular collectives and were declined as feminines of 
the first declension, e.g. gaudia, whence It. gioia, Fr.joie, NEjoy. 

INDECLINABLE AND DEFECTIVE NOUNS 

278. Among the indeclinable nouns are the names of the letters 
in both Greek and Latin, as G. &\<f>a, Prjra (only late forms with 
r-inflection, as gen. sg. aiyixaTos, after the type of ovofxa), L. a, be, 
etc. G. xP*v> v (mostly nom.-acc, but also rou xp*&v) is from xp«I> 
parallel to ahrfkov 5v, etc. Horn, nom.-acc. 5w = dcop.a (in Hesiod, pi. 
= Sahara), Kpl = Kpi9r], look like abbreviated forms (and as such 
were imitated by later writers), but their actual source is uncer- 
tain. The majority of indeclinable nouns are words of foreign 
origin, or onomatopoeic syllables like G. nv, L. tnu. 

Among the so-called defective nouns are many in which the 
lack of a quotable example of a particular case form may well be 
accidental. Thus, until recent times the proper nom. sg. kpi\v 
(usually replaced by &hp6s) to gen. Lpvbs, etc., was unknown, but 
it has turned up in a 5th-cent. Attic inscription, and the older 
faprjv in Cretan. Nouns that occur only in a single case form are 
merely isolated survivals of words that had otherwise become 
obsolete, or in part had from the outset been used only in what 
was equivalent to an adverbial phrase. Thus G. acc. sg. vi<f>a in 
Hesiod is the sole relic of a *v'up i *fi<£6s, the inherited word for 
'snow' corresponding to L. nix, nivis, Goth, snaiws, OE sndw, NE 
snow, etc., but displaced (apart from the deriv. vL<j>6.5es 'snow- 
flakes') by x& v , x^fos. The isolation of L. nalu 'by birth', 
sponte 'of free will', forte 'by chance', etc., of which other case 
forms are unknown or rare, is similar to the restriction of NE 
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sake (in contrast to OE sacu and the cognate NHG Sache) to the 
phrases for the sake of, for one's sake. The matter belongs mainly 
to the history of the vocabulary. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES 

279. Greek and Latin have the same principal type of adjec- 
tives (280), but otherwise little in common in their adjective 
types. Greek has w-stem adjectives, which are unknown in Latin. 
Conversely Latin has i-stem adjectives, which are rare in Greek. 
The cons, stem adjectives are of different types in each. 

O- AND a-STEM ADJECTIVES 

280. The commonest type of adjectives is that in which the 
masculine and neuter are formed from an 0-stem, the feminine 
from an a-stem, as G. <ro</>6s, vo^rj, <ro<t>6v, L. bonus, bona, bonum. 

The declension is that which has been discussed for nouns. 

L. ruber, liber, like ager, puer (109). But Latin adjectives in -ius 

have gen. sg. -it and voc. sg. -ie (for nouns, see 239.2, 6). Greek 

adjectives like &£ios have nom. pi. fern, and gen. pi. fern, with the 

accent of the corresponding masculine forms, as &fiai, L^uav , in 

contrast to the regular oldai, oUubv. 

a. The declension of G. y.kyas is built up from an inherited nom.-acc. sg. 
neut. /«7a=Sk.t. mahi (IE *mej>(h)9, cf. 85). To this was formed nom. sg. 
masc. pkyas, acc. sg. masc. pkyav, while all the other forms are from /ieya-Xo-, 
fieya-Xar with added suffix. 

281. Greek adjectives of two endings, as masc. fern. d\oyos, 
neut. &\oyov . This type is especially characteristic of compounds, 
and there it has its origin. For example, &-\oyos 'one without 
reason' retained the original X670S whether used in apposition to 
a masculine or to a feminine, without shifting in the latter case to 
a more distinctively feminine form. Since Greek has many femi- 
nine nouns in -os, there was no serious discordance in this re- 
tention of the -os in the feminine (as there would be in Sanskrit, 
where there are no feminine a-stems, and where a compound of 
an a-stem if used as feminine must pass over to the a-stem form). 
Only a special neuter form was developed, as aXo7o? . 
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From the very numerous compounds of o-stems, like &\oyos, 
the type spread to other compounds, like &5lkos from and 
further to many simple adjectives, as <t>p6pinos, v<tv\os, tXews (from 
-?jos, like v«os, 98.3). 

a. There are several adjectives, especially among those in -10s, -atos, etc., 
which fluctuate between the declension with two endings and that with three. 

GREEK U-STEM ADJECTIVES 

282. The Greek adjectives like i}8vs, y\vKvs, etc., represent an 
inherited type of adjectives which is common in Indo-Iranian, 
Lithuanian, and Germanic, but is unknown in Latin. In Latin the 
original w-stem adjectives have mostly become i-stem adjectives, 
by the addition of i, which perhaps started from a lost nom. sg. 
fern, in -i (like Skt. svddvi). Thus L. sudvis from * suddvis (Skt. 
svddus, fem. svddvi, G. ijbvs), gravis (Skt. gurus, G. fiapvs), tenuis 
(Skt. tonus). 

The Greek declension of the masculine and neuter has been dis- 
cussed in connection with the noun (266, 267). The feminine 
is formed, like that of consonant stems, with the suffix *a/*d, 
as in Sanskrit with the corresponding i/yd (237). But in Greek 
this is added to the strong grade of the w-stem, in Sanskrit to the 
weak grade (in the parent speech there was probably an accentual 
shift with gradation between different case forms). Thus G. 
i}5cTa from -tf *a but Skt. svddvi. 

a. The declension of tto\vs is built up from an inherited nom.-acc. sg. 
neut. ?roX6 = Skt. puru, Goth. filu. To this was formed nom. sg. masc. irokvs, 
acc. sg. masc. iroXuv, while all the other forms are from iroXXo-, 7roXXd-. These 
are perhaps from *ttoXv-Xo-, like neya-\o- beside peya- (250a), though this 
attractive explanation involves a serious difficulty (vowel syncope would be 
anomalous in Greek, and by haplology one would expect *iroXv-Xo- > *7roXo-). 
By another view the XX originated in a fem. *xoXf*a, *iroXfid$, like Skt. 
piirvi, purvyds. 

LATIN i-STEM ADJECTIVES 

283. In Latin the i-stem adjectives are numerous, while in 
Greek they are rare. Often the Latin forms correspond to o-stem 
adjectives elsewhere, as sitnilis, humilis to G. bpaXSs, x0a/xaX6s, or 
to w-stem adjectives, as sudvis, etc. (282). 
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The normal type is that of two endings, like ma sc. -fern. 
gravis, neut. grave. The declension is that of the i-stem nouns, 
only that here the abl. sg. is regularly -i. 

The type with three endings is a special development of the 
preceding. For example, masc.-fem. acris became deer (like ager, 
109), also masc. or fern, as actually in early Latin (cf. also Umbr. 
pacer masc. or fern.). Beside this there was a restored acris like 
inlustris or early L. alacris, etc. From the two forms deer, acris, 
both used for masc. or fern., the deer came to be used as masc. 
only, after the analogy of 0-stem forms like ruber, fern, rubra, 
and acris was left for the feminine. 

a. In Greek, simple t-stem adjectives are very rare, as XSpis, Tp64>is. 
Adjective compounds of t-stems, as fiiroXis, keep the t-stem inflection in most 
dialects, but in Attic follow the type Ipis, Ipidos. 

CONSONANT STEM ADJECTIVES 

284. s-stem adjectives. — Greek type ebuevrjs, tvptvls mostly 
compounds (see 266). Latin comparatives, like mclior, melius 
(see 292). 

L. vetus 'old' is an old neuter noun (cf. G. ftros 'year'), first 
used in apposition to another neuter (e.g. vinum vetus) and then 
generally as an adjective. Similarly L. uber 'abundant* is the 
neuter r-stem uber 'udder' used without change as an adjective. 

285. n-stem adjectives in Greek. — Type aoxfrpw. The only differ- 
ence from the noun declension (249.9) ls m the neut. -ov (pi. -ova), 
which was supplied to -wv, after the analogy of ev^vrjs, evuevis 
and the like, in place of the original neuter represented by flvo/ia, 
etc. (250). A similar replacement of the original neuter form by 
the form of the stem appearing in the oblique cases occurs in the 
other p-stem adjectives and the pr-stem adjectives and participles, 
e.g. neut. riptv, fiiXav, x a P L * v i X£y<w, etc. 

Beside this common type in -cop , there are a few other p-stem 
adjectives, in which there is a separate feminine form. Thus: 
riprjv, (cf. ToipL-qv), repeiva (*Tcp€P^a), rtptv 
ju^Xas (from *n£\av-s), piXawa (*p,c\avia), iiiXav 
r&Xas (*raXap-s), r&Xcupa (*raXap*a), rk\av 
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Like Tiprjv, except that there is naturally no feminine form, Upprjv, 
appev 

286. The Greek type xapfeis, xapteo-aa, xapicf. — Formed from 
noun stems with the suffix -fevr- = Skt. -vant- in rupa-vant- 
'beautiful', etc., IE -went-, weak grade -wni-. The strong grade 
-fevr- is generalized in the masculine and neuter, as gen. sg. -evros y 
nom. sg. -€ts from -ftvrs, nom.-acc. sg. neut. -ev from -fevr. The 
feminine is not from -f evT-ia which would give -eiaa (as in part. 
Tidetaa), but from -fer-^a (182), this from -Far-^a (-far- = IE 
-wnt-j cf. Skt. fern, rupd-vati), with the vowel changed to e under 
the influence of the -fevr- forms (cf. iroipiai for -den, 249-9). A 
few forms with F are quotable from inscriptions, as Boeot. x<*pt- 
ftTTCLv, Corcyr. GTOvbFtacav. 

This class of adjectives is almost wholly poetical, very few of 
them occurring in Attic prose. Hence they commonly appear 
with the non-Attic <t<t in the feminine, and in uncontracted forms 
like /icXtrocts, ri/iifcis, etc. But some gave rise to nouns in com- 
mon use which appear in their proper Attic form, as names of 
cakes like 7rXa*oDs, /wXittouttci, oivovrra, or place names like 
'Pa/iPovs. 

287. The Greek vr-participles. — These have the regular cons, 
stem declension in the masculine and neuter, while the feminine is 
formed with the *a/ *a suffix, as nom. sg. <t>tpov<ra from *<t>epoPTi t a 
= Skt. bharanti (237). 

The nom. sg. masc. had -pt-s, whence -s with lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (204.4), as diSovs from *5i56pts, \vaas from 
*\v<tclvts, ridels from *ti0cvts, \vdeis from *Xu0cpts. 

But from thematic stems, where according to the evidence of 
other languages we should also expect -opts, yielding -ous as in 
5i5ous, we have rather <t>lpwv } \uruv y etc. These are apparently 
formed after the analogy of the regular -cop of p-stems. Cf. the 
occasional shift of p-steins to pr-stems, as in X&op, X&pros, origi- 
nally an p-stem as shown by the fern. \4<uva and by L. led, lednis, 
likewise in cfyciKcop, Btpkiruv. 

288. The Greek perfect active participle. — For the formation, 
see 435. The old 5-stem forms survive in nom. sg. masc. -cos, 
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parallel to alSws (266), nom.-acc. sg. neut. -os, parallel to yivos, 
while the other masc. and neut. forms are from a r-stem. Fern. 
-via from -wta = Skt. -usi. 

289. The Latin nt- participles and adjectives like duplex, auddx, 
etc. — The absence of a distinct feminine form of the participle, 
in contrast to Greek, Sanskrit, etc., is connected with the general 
fusion of i- and cons, stems in Latin. An old nom. sg. fem. 
*fer enti — Skt. bharanti would be drawn into the common i-stem 
class, becoming *ferentis, whence ferens, like mars from *mortis, 
etc. (108). The subsequent distribution of i- and cons, stem forms 
has nothing to do with gender. The i-stem forms, favored by the 
adjective type gravis, prevailed in the gen. pi. -ium (in early Latin 
still sometimes -um, as amantum, Plautus), nom.-acc. pi. neut. -ia, 
while in the abl. sg. there was fluctuation between -e and -i, with 
a tendency to prefer the latter in adjectival use, as regularly in 
the adjectives proper. 

The most remarkable feature of the Latin type is the nom.-acc. 
sg. neut. in -s, as amans, duplex, for which there is no wholly 
convincing explanation. A phonetic change of final nt to ns, which 
would explain the participial form (as coming from the original 
neuter form in -nt), is assumed by some scholars, but is very 
doubtful. For the compound adjectives, a form like duplex 
(Umbr. t u p 1 a k , without s) may be taken as the masculine 
form retained even in apposition with the neuter, for which there 
are some parallels (as Ved. dvipat 'bipes', masc. form used also as 
neuter). 

290. Other cons, stem adjectives in Greek. — Adjectivally used 
compounds may be formed from any type of cons, stem, as 
awarwp, nom.-acc. pi. neut. airdropa beside warrip, with gradation 
as in aoxfrpw beside <j>pr)v (120), efcXiris, neut. eZtXm, gen. sg. 
evikmdos; axapis, neut. &x a P^> g en - s g« axkpiTOs, etc. Compounds 
of i-stems, as &7roAis, &7roXt, have partly -ibos, etc., in Attic. 

Other adjectives have only a masc.-fem. form, with no neuter, 
as &p7ra£, etc. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

291. The IE suffixes of comparison were as follows: 

Comparative: -yes-, with gradation 
Superlative: -isto- 

These were originally primary suffixes, added to the root rather 
than to the stem of the adjective. The addition of -yes- to cer- 
tain forms ending in I gave rise to a productive -i-yes-. In Sanskrit 
-lyas- is the usual form, as in svadiyas-, comp. of svadu- 'sweet', 
while the simple -yas- occurs only in a few words, as sanyas- (cf . 
L. senior) comparative of sana- 'old'. But in Avestan it is always 
-yak- = Skt. -yas- . The superlative suffix -isto- is obviously 
-is -to- 1 the weak grade of -yes-, with suffix -to-. 
G. rj5«rros, Skt. svddistkas, Goth. *sutists (cf. smalists), NE 

sweetist 

292. The Latin comparatives have the nom.-acc. sg. neut. from 
the grade -yos-, as melius from *melyos (180), like genus. All the 
other forms are from the grade -yds, which belonged to the nom. 
sg. masc.-fem. and was extended to the other cases, with sub- 
sequent change of the intervocalic s to r and the analogical substi- 
tution of r for 5 in the nom. sg. and resulting shortening to -or. 
That is, melior, melidris has the same history as honor, honoris 
(255), and the forms melidris, etc., were used for the neuter also. 

a. L. minor, minus are not formed with the comparative suffix. An adj. 
*minu-s 'less', from the stem seen in minud 'lessen' and so having compara- 
tive force from the meaning of the root itself, was naturally associated with 
the regular comparatives, especially its opposite maior, maius, and by then- 
analogy became minor, minus. 

b. L. plus has a complicated and disputed history, but the most probable 
view is as follows: An orig. *ple-yos (from the root of *ple- 'fill' seen in L. 
ple-nus, G. irXrjprjs, etc., as is likewise G. Tr\eio)v, 7rXeiaros ; precisely reflected 
in Skt. prdyas-, Av. frdyo) became *pleos, *pleos, then *pleus under the influ- 
ence of minus (see above, a), whence regularly (92) pious (SC de Bacch.), 
plus. Cicero's ploera must then be a false archaism. The plural pledres (so to 
be read in the Carmen Saliare) would be regular, from *ple-yos-es, while 
plurls is formed anew from plus. Likewise the superlative plurimus would 
be formed anew from pious, plus, in place of the regular formation from *pleis- 
which appears in the plisima 'plurime' quoted from the Carmen Saliare. The 
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spelling ploirume in the early Scipio epitaph, which is earlier than the 
plouruma of another inscription and which seems to support ploera, is an 
admitted difficulty for the view expressed. But much greater difficulties are 
involved in starting from a form *plo-is-, especially as there is no support 
for *pld- beside pie- in any of the cognate formations. 

293. In the Greek comparatives of the type tk&aaw, rjdtcav the 
shorter forms of certain cases are from -yos- or -l-yos- (cf. Skt. 
-iyas-, 291), as acc. sg. masc.-fem. and nom.-acc. pi. neut. £k&a<r<a, 
rjdto) from *e\ayx- iroa a f *d8-l-i e ooa, nom. and acc. pi. masc.-fem. 
£\&<raovs, ijdtovs from nom. pi. *i\ayx-lfl<r&, *ab-li e oaes. 

The usual forms in -oh>, -ovos have their origin in an n-stem ex- 
tension of the weak grade -is- such as is seen also in the Germanic 
comparatives, as Goth, sut-izan- (Eng. -er in sweeter is of the same 
origin) and in the Lithuanian comparatives as saldesnis 'sweeter', 
(from -yes-ni-s). From -is-on would come -icw (rjdtuv) and then 
by mixture with the forms coming from -yos- or -i-yos- (above) 
also -wv (iX&aowv, etc.) and -iuv (rjb1[u)p). The fluctuation in the 
quantity of the i (usually Z in Attic poetry, X in Homer and Doric 
poetry) is the same for rjdtcov etc., as for i)5k*), etc. 

a. The lengthened vowel of the root syllable in k\d<r<TU)v, O&o-awv, Att. 
k\&TT(A>v, d&TTuv (d shown by the accent of the neuter, as Att. darrov), is ex- 
plained by deriving these from i\ayx^v, etc. (like Kuaov from *kyx\pv to 
ay X L, 1826). 

But in fxaWov from */ia\iop to p.a\a it must be due to some analogy. Like- 
wise the « of Att. neifav, KpeirTiov (also 6\ei(<av after fuifav) in contrast to 
the regular Ion. fikfav, Kpeaacov from *i&yytav, *Kpkri^)v, must be due to the 
analogy of some words in which the ct is regular, as perhaps xtlpuv, which 
may come from *x*Ptuv, and 6.ndvwv, which has orig. ei. 

6. Horn. 7rX«s, 7r\€as (also Cret. xXies etc.), are from an 5-stem form, 
probably *ple-is- } beside *ple-yos- (cf. 2926). 

294. Another type of comparison is more common in Greek and 
in Sanskrit, namely that in G. -repos, -tcltos, Skt. -tara-, lama-. 

The comparative represents a specialized use of the suffix -tero- 
(also -ero-) that appears in words of contrasted relation like 
G. 8e%LTepos, dpiorepos, L. dexter, sinister, G. ijnirepos, L. noster, 
G. TbrepoSy Skt. kataras. 

The superlative reflects the suffix seen also in L. ultimus, Goth. 
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aftuma, etc., which with Skt. -tamo- point to an IE -tr^w-, and 
for which the Greek equivalent would be -ra/xo-. This was re- 
placed by -raro- under the influence of the other superlative 
suffix -ioto-, just as the -mo-suffix was replaced by -to- in certain 
ordinals, as S&aros contrasted with L. decimus, Skt. daqamas 
(318). 

These sufhxes (in contrast to those of 291) were regularly added 
to the stem of the positive. Thus drfKb-repos, 6rj\6-TaTos ; yXvicv- 
repos, y\vKv-TaTos ; ixtkkv-Ttpos , ixtk6.v-Ta.TOs ; 6.\rjd4(T-T€pos , 6.\r]dia- 
tcltos ; xa-P^V'TtpoSj x a P^- TaT ^ (from *xapi^r-r€pos, etc., 190, 
286). 

a. But from 0-stem adjectives with short penult we find regularly -(a-repos, 
etc., as ao^Ko-rtpos, oo^-raros ; v&b-repos, veoy-Taros. This type probably 
started in certain words in which the suffixes were added to adverbs in -co 
like avc*-T€pos, ivw-raros from &va). It was favored because of the resulting 
avoidance of a long succession of short syllables. 

Only apparent exceptions are crevo-Tepos, Kevo-repos since these are from 
earlier *<TTevfo-Tepos } *Kevfo-repo*. For combination of stop and liquid the 
earlier syllabic value prevails, hence irucpd-repos, irucpb-raros. In poetry there 
are occasional variants from the general rule. 

b. From the regular forms like AX^ccr-rcpos, x ft P^"^pos (above), etc., 
-karepos, -eararos were extended to adjectives in -uv and to some in -00s 
(-ous), including all in -voos (-vovs), also to some others. Thus evSaipov- 
t<TT€pos f evdaifiov-kaTaTOs (dxXo-coTepos) air\ovaT€pos } air\ov<TTaTos ; 
ebvoixTTcpos, ebvovvTCLTOS ; poet. daf^ovtCTepos, &4>6ove<rTaTos. 

c. From several adjectives in -aios and some others we have -curcpos, 
etc.,as7€paIr€po$ from yepacSs ; ptamlTepoSfpeaaiTaTos {rompkaos. This type 
started in certain forms in which the suffixes were added to adverbs in -cu 
like 7raXa(-rcpo$, TraXat-raros from irAXai. 

d. Another analogical extension is that of -urrepos, -l<ttcltos from regular 
forms like Ax a P^-repo$ (*dxaptr-T€pos, 190) to some others of derogatory 
meaning, as KXeirrLaTepos, kXeirTiaTaTOs ; XaXiorepos, XaXtcrraros. 

295. The Latin superlative is based upon that of the type men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph (Skt. -tama-, etc.). But much 
of the history is obscure, especially as regards the commonest 
form, -issimus. 

The clearest forms historically are those that are irregular from 
the Latin point of view, such as ultimus, intimus, infimus, pluri- 
tnus, summus (from * sup-mo-), which directly reflect the suffix 
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-imo-, -mo-, or -mo. Furthermore pessimus is regular from *ped- 
tmo- (cf. peior from *ped-yos, 180), and maximus, proximus are 
perhaps formed with -tpo- from adverbs ending in s. 

The commoner types of superlative point to an element -srpo- 
in place of -tmo-, but the precise analysis and source of the s is 
uncertain. Thus acerrimus comes from *dcersemos, this from 
*acrismos; similarly facillimus from *facilsemos, this from 
*faclismvs. These may be further analyzed as *dcri-stpos, *facli- 
smos, or as *acr-is-mos, *}acl-is-mos with -is- representing the 
weak grade of the comparative suffix (cf. mag-is and mag-is-ter) 
or taken over from the old -is-to-. The most usual type, as in 
clarissimus, gravissimus, is also the most difficult. Apparently to 
be analyzed as -is-srjto, it is possibly a blend of the old -isto- and 
-smo-. 

296. Composite comparison. — Several of the commonest adjec- 
tives have their comparative and superlative formed from other, 
formally unrelated, words, just as in NE good, better, best, or bad, 
worse, worst. Thus: 

G. byadds, bfitivw, Apurros (or /3cXtuih>, fHkrurm) 
G. kclk6s, x e ' L P° 3V j X^P" 77 " 0 * (beside Kai&wv, kclkuttos) 
L. bonus, melior, optimus 
L. malus, peior, pessimus 
L. multus, plus, plurimus 

a. This is a phase of the same phenomenon that shows itself also in some 
of the commonest verbs, as in NE be, am, was, or go, went. So L. est, fuit ; ferd, 
tuli; G. 2px<>jucu, ft&ov ; tf*pa>, ot<rco, fjveyKa, etc. Words of different formal 
origin and originally of somewhat different meaning became associated in 
usage, and supplemented each other. The term "defective" (comparison, 
etc.) is less appropriate than "composite" or "supplementary". 

PRONOUNS 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

297. The personal pronouns in the various IE languages, in 
spite of obvious relationship, show a bewildering variety of forms 
from which it would be idle to attempt to reconstruct precise 
paradigms for the parent speech. So far as reconstructed IE forms 
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are employed here, it is only as the proper theoretical bases for 
certain limited sets of correspondences. Thus G. iyu, L. ego, and 
Goth, ik may be combined on the base of an IE *egd, while Skt. 
aham, Av. azdm, OPers. adam are as if from an IE *eghom, and 
there are still other variations. 

The pronoun of the first person was made up of four distinct 
formal groups, all represented in English, namely by /, me, we, 
us. The Greek and Latin forms belong with /, me, and (less 
obviously) with us. 

The pronoun of the second person was made up in the singular 
of a group of forms to which NE thou, thee belong, containing 
*tewe-, *twe-, *te-; in the plural, of two formal groups, one to which 
NE ye belongs (but not you, which has a different history), and 
another containing *wes in various grades, to which all the Greek 
and Latin plural forms belong. 

The reflexive pronoun, which was originally a reflexive of all 
persons, was made up of an element *sewe-, *swe-, *se-. The Greek 
forms of this stem partly retain their reflexive force in Homer, 
but are generally used for simple reference to the third person. 

298. 1. Nom. sg. — G. iya), L. ego with iambic shortening (102). 
Cf. Goth, ik, OE ic (and ic), NE /. 

G. av (so in most dialects), Dor. tv, L. iu. Cf. Goth./w, OE pu, 
NE thou. IE *tu and *tii. The a of av is after the analogy of that 
in the other cases where it comes regularly from *tw- (I76.4). 

2. Gen. sg. — Horn. Iptio, aeio, do, from *eme-syo, *hve-syo, 
*swe-syo, parallel to tolo from *to-syo. Hence ipeo, ipev, Att. 
Ipov, with enclitic from stem me-, *peto, *plo, pev, Att. pov ; ato, 
<rev, Att. aov, enclitic crco, aev, Att. aov ; 'to, cu, Att. ov, enclitic io, 
iv, Att. ov. 

Also efxedev, atfev, fflev, with the same adverbial ending as in 
&\\o-6ep, etc. 

Also, after the analogy of the cons, stem ending, Dor. epeos, 
ipek ; rios, revs ; Locr. F&os. 

L. met, tut, sui are in origin gen. sg. of the possessives meus, 
tuus, suus. Early Latin also mis, tis, perhaps from enclitic *moi, 
*toi (Skt. gen.-dat. te, me, G. poi, aoi) with gen. sg. ending -s. 
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3. Dot. sg. — G. itwl y pot, the latter = Skt. enclitic gen.-dat. 
sg. me; <xoi, aoi from *hvoi, Dor. rot, rot, Horn, rot, from */o* = 
Skt. enclitic gen.-dat. te; ol, 01, in many dialects foi, from *swot, 
Horn, also lot from *sewoi. 

Doric also ^li?, tip, f If, with the same ending as in the dat. pi. 
Horn. &pfuv, etc. (299.3). 

L. mihi, tibi, sibi with iambic shortening (102) from mihi, tibi, 
sibi, these, with weakening of e to i (79.2), from *meghei, *tebhei, 
*sebhei. Cf . Umbr. mehe, tefe, Osc. t f e i , s i i e i , OPruss. tebbei, 
sebbei, ChSl. tebe, sebe, and for the consonants of the ending also 
Skt. mahyam, tubhyam. Beside mihi also ml, like nil from nihil. 

4. i4cc. sg. — G. ipi 9 fu ; a4, ae, Dor. ri (Dor. also ri>, nom. used 
as ace); 2, i (in dialects ft), Horn, also &. These point to *(e)me, 
*twe, etc., without case ending, as do Goth. mi-k y si~k (cf. NHG 
mich, dich, sich) with an added particle, and as Skt. enclitic ma, 
frva (beside emphatic mam, tvam) point to *me, *twe. L. me, te, se, 
though they seemingly agree with Skt. enclitic ma, tva, are from 
the earlier attested mid, ted, sed, in which the d presumably 
represents an added particle. 

5. Abl. sg. — L. me, te, se are from early L. med, ted, sed, with the 
same ablative ending d as in nouns and other pronouns. Cf . Skt. 
mad, tvad from *med, *twed with short vowel in contrast to the 
Latin. 

299. 1. The plural of the pronouns of the first and second per- 
son contain respectively *nes and *wes with gradation. Thus: 
*nes, *nos and *wes, *wos Skt. enclitic acc.-gen.-dat. nas, vas; 

also in the Latin possessives nosier and vester, early voster 
*nes, *nds and *wes, *wds L. nos, vds 
*ns and *us. The former in Goth, uns, NHG uns, OE Us, NE us; 

both, with an added element in Greek and Sanskrit forms (see 

below, 3) 

2. Latin. — Nom.-acc. nos, vds are inherited forms differing only 
in gradation from Skt. nas, vas. Their use as nominatives is 
secondary, replacing that of forms allied to NE we, ye. 

Gen. pi. nostrum, vestrum (early L. vostrum, 83. 1) are in origin 
gen. pi. forms of the possessives noster, vester; as nostri, vestri used 
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for the objective genitive are gen. sg. forms of the same, and 
analogous to gen. sg. met, tut. Dat. pi. nobis, vobis, early L. nobeis, 
vdbeis, contain no-, vd-, abstracted from nos, vos, and a blend of 
an old ^-ending (like -bhos, L. bus, 230. 7) with that of 0-stems in 
Hits, early illeis. 

3. The Greek and most of the Sanskrit plural forms are made 
up of the weak grades *ns and *us with the addition of a particle 
-sme, allied to the 5W-element in other pronominal forms like Skt. 
tasmai, tasmin, etc. (303-7). 

Acc. *ns-sme, * us- sme. Skt. asman, yusman (init. y from 
yuyam, like NE ye), with adoption of the acc. pi. ending from 
other pronouns as tan; G. *a<rue, *v<r-ut, whence regularly (203.2) 
Lesb. ajujue, Zuut, Dor. &ut, but. The ' in Aui, is due to the analogy 
of but, where it is regular before init. v (167). Hence again in 
Attic- Ionic, with rj from d and with added case ending, Horn. 
rjuias, uveas (-eas as in cr-stems and u-stems), Att. ijuas, vuas (with 
unusual contraction of ea to a instead of rj, perhaps belonging with 
the instances mentioned in 104.6), enclitic rjuas, vuas. 

The other cases are from forms like the above, with adoption of 
case endings: 

Nom. Lesb. auues, tuuts, Dor. duts, buis, by the addition of s 
to &uue, etc., giving -es as in cons, stems; but Att.-Ion. rjuels, buels, 
formed to rjuias, etc., after the analogy of -€t$ to -ias in a- and 
u-stems. 

Gen. Lesb. auuioov, Dor. duecov, Ion. r)utuv, butwv, Att. r)u&v, 
buoop, enclitic rjuuv, vuuv. 

Dat. Lesb. &uuw, auui, iuuiv, vuui, Dor. Aviv, buiv, Att.-Ion. 
rjutp, bulv, enclitic rjuw , vuiv. The ending seems to be the same 
that appears in Sanskrit in the loc. sg. masc. of impersonal pro- 
nouns, as ta-smin, etc. (303.8), beside which Avestan has forms 
without the final n (cf. auuiv, auui). There is no clear explanation 
of the Z in Att.-Ion. f)ulv, bulv. 

4. The dual of the first person, vdo, agrees with Skt. nau, Av. na. 
Horn, v&'i, from *vo>-Fi, probably a blend of vu and a form related 
to ChSl. vl, Goth, wit 'we two'. 

The (reforms of the dual of the second person and dual and 
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plural of the third or reflexive are of obscure origin. The latter 
are possibly built up from a weak form of the reflexive *se and the 
case ending -<£i (237), that is, starting from <r<t>i y <r<t>iv. 

300. Possessive pronouns. — The possessives are adjectives 
formed from the stems of the personal pronouns by the addition 
of -o- (fern, -a-), or in some with the suffix -tero- serving here as 
in other words of contrasting relations (like G. 6e£tr€pos, L. 
dexter, etc. 294). 

1. G. £jti6s. L. mens from *meyos, like ChSl. mojl from *moyos, 
probably formed from the gen.-dat.-loc. *mei i mot (Skt. me, G. 
y.oi). 

2. G. cbs from *twos y and re6s from *tewos. From *tewos also 
Italic *towos (cf. Umbr. touer 'tui'), early L. tovos (rare), whence 
usual tuus with the weakening (110. 5) in proclitic use. 

3. G. 6s from *swos y and &s from *sewos. From *sewos also 
Italic *sowos (cf. Osc. s u v a d 'sua'), early L. sovos (rare), whence 
the usual suus with weakening as in tuus. 

a. This stem (like the corresponding substantive pronoun) was origi- 
nally a reflexive with reference to all persons and numbers, as in Sanskrit 
and in the Balto-Slavic languages. There are traces of this wider use in 
Homer, where 6s sometimes means 'my own' or 'your own' (A 142, 1 28, etc.). 

b. The rare early L. sis, sds, etc. (to be distinguished from the similar 
forms of a demonstrative pronoun so-, 306.7), may come from *swo- with 
loss of w before 0 (170), or may reflect a by-form of the stem without w, 
as in L. sibi. 

4. G. iinerepos and i/x6s. L. noster, from *nos beside nos (299. 1). 

5. G. ifiirepos and tytos. L. vester, early L. voster, from *wos be- 
side vos (299.i). 

6. G. a<t>eT€pos from a<t>ets, etc., after the analogy of ^repos. 

301. The Greek reflexive pronouns. — The usual Greek reflexive 
pronouns are combinations of the personal pronouns with the 
intensive avrds. In Homer they are still uncompounded, as ifiol 
abru, aol clvtQ, iol avrw. The later Ionic forms in Herodotus, 
inewvTov, etc., started with the dat. sg. Iuvtco from lot a\rr(*. 

The Attic forms, tuavrov, aeavrov or aavrov, iavrov or avrov, 
would seem to be most simply explained as starting from the acc. 
sg. forms in 9 aMv, <rl avrbv, I avrbv. But if they are properly 
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IfMCLvrov, etc., to which some late forms like iarov point, they will 

rather have started with the dat. sg. lot aur(£, like the Ionic forms, 

corresponding to the latter in the same phonetic relation as Att. 

arfjp to Ion. o)prjp. 

a. The dialects have various expressions for the reflexive, as (i) the per- 
sonal pronouns with avr6s, as in Homer; (2) aMs alone as sometimes in 
Homer; (3) aMs avrds, avToaavrfc, avaavrfc, etc. 

302. The Greek reciprocal pronoun. — The stem dXXdXo-, Att.- 
Ion. dXXr/Xo-, occurring only in oblique cases of the dual and plu- 
ral, originated in phrases like *aXXos aXXop, *&XXoi dXXous, etc., 
parallel to L. alter alterum, alii alios y etc. Dissimilation accounts 
for the simplification of the second XX. The d is surprising, for 
it could arise phonetically only from certain feminine and neuter 
forms, such as &XXd dXXdf, whence *dXXdXdp , then with plural 
ending dXXaXds (dXX^Xds), or *dXXa dXXa, whence dXXdXa (&X- 
\rj\a). Its generalization may have been favored by the numerous 
stem compounds like aTparayds (aTparrjySs) . 

DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, INDEFINITE, 
AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

PECULIARITIES OF DECLENSION 

303. The declension of the various classes of pronouns other 
than personal agrees much more nearly with that of nouns and 
adjectives. But it presents a number of characteristic peculiari- 
ties. 

1. Nom.-acc. sg. neut. — The IE ending was -d, in 0-stems -od in 
contrast to -om of nouns, in /-stems -id in contrast to -i of nouns. 
In Greek, where a final dental was lost, the difference persisted in 
-0 contrasted to ~ov of nouns. L. id, illud (from -od), hoc from 
*hod-ce, quod, quid. G. t6, clvt6, tovto, tutivo, tL Cf. Skt. tad, 
yad, kad, with the particles id, cid (or tat, cit, etc., the final / and d 
being interchangeable); also, with added particle, Skt. idam (:L. 
idem), Goth, ita, pata (with Gmc. / from d). 

2. Norn. sg. masc. in -0. — G. 6, Skt. sa, Goth, sa, all pointing to 
an IE *so without the usual case ending. L. hie from *fto-ce 
(306. 3 ). 
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3. Norn. sg. masc. in -oi. — L. qui from quoi (qoi in the Duenos 
inscription; cf. also Osc. p u i ). The relative was frequently un- 
accented, hence the same phonetic development (quoi, quei, qui) 
as in final syllables (90). 

4. Norn. sg. fern, in -ai. — L. hae-c, quae. Cf. Osc. p a i , 
OPruss. quai, stai, Av. possessive forms x v ae, Bwoi (from *swai, 
*twai). 

5. Nom-acc. pi. neut. in -ai. — L. hae-c, quae. Cf. Osc. p a i , 
OPruss. kai 'what'. 

6. Nom. pi. masc. in -oi. — In Greek and Latin no longer dis- 
tinctively pronominal, since it was extended to nouns (240. 1). 

7. The same ^-element as in 3-6 appears also in the gen. pi. 
masc. *toisdm (Skt. tesam), which is not represented in Greek or 
Latin; further in the loc. pi. masc. *toisu (Skt. tesu), but here it 
had extended to nouns even in the parent speech (230. 10). 

8. A series of forms containing an sw-element, such as Skt. dat. 
sg. tasmai, loc. sg. tasmin, is represented in the Italic dialects 
(Umbr. esmei 'tunc', p u s m e 'cui'), but not in Latin; in Greek 
by Cret. 6rt/xt = 5rt^t and less directly by forms of the personal 
pronouns &mjlu>, etc. (299.3). 

304. 1. The Latin genitive singular. — The origin of eius, huius, 
cuius (really, eiius etc., 179.2) and illtus, istius, ipsius is much 
disputed. The view preferred here is as follows: The form cuius, 
earlier quoius, is a stereotyped nom. sg. masc. of the possessive 
adjective cuius, -a, -um, earlier quoius, quoiius, which is most fre- 
quently used in early Latin, is attested for the Italic dialects 
(Osc. puiiu 'aria'), and which may further be identified in 
form with G. ttolos. That is, from a phrase like *quoiios servos, 
in which the adjective form might refer to a man or a woman, this 
form came to serve as the gen. sg. of qui and quis, receiving some 
formal support from the still existing genitive forms in -os 
(246.2). 

After *quoiios were formed *eiios, eius and *hoiios, hoius, 
huius. 

The forms like illtus may be regarded as old genitives in -i made 
over into -ios after the analogy of *quoiios, *eiios. 
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a. In early poetry quoius, eius, kuius must sometimes be read either as two 
short syllables or one long. There are grounds for believing the latter 
reading correct, that is, monosyllabic quois, eis, huis, just as illius must 
sometimes be read Wis. All these arose from the fuller forms standing in 
close combination with a following word and unaccented, by syncope of the 
vowel of the final syllable. 

From Uli(u)s modi, isti(u)s modi arose further illimodi, istimodi, with 
loss of s before m (202. 1), and from these again some other forms in -f, as 
isti formae. 

2. The Latin dative singular. — The ending is the same as the loc. 
sg. -ei of 0-stems. This served for the masc. and fern. dat. sg. of 
pronouns in Italic (Osc. dat. sg. altrei, cf. also Umbr. esmei), 
and in Latin was further extended to cover the dat. sg. fern., 
though some examples of a distinct feminine form, as eae y istae, 
occur in early Latin. So illi, isti, ipsi. 

The datives of is, hie, qui go back to eiiei, *hoiiei, quoiiei, 
formed with the same ending to the genitives *eiios (eius), etc. 

The eiiei is represented by eiei of an inscription and by what is 
read as ei in early poetry, where, however, monosyllabic ei is 
more common. This latter is perhaps the regular form of the 
classical period, parallel to the monosyllabic huic, cui. For ei 
(with I restored after the analogy of illi, etc.) is not attested before 
Ovid. 

The *hoiiei, quoiiei (quoiei in early inscriptions) are represented 
by the forms read as huic, qudi in early poetry, beside more usual 
monosyllabic huic (also hoic, hoice in inscriptions) and quoi 
(the regular spelling of inscriptions till after 50 B.C.), later cui. 
Dissyllabic huic, cM occur only in late poetry (Juvenal, Martial). 

THE GREEK DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

305. i . The definite article, 6, 1) (A) , r6, is in origin a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. In Homer it still has demonstrative force to a large 
extent, and if also used as an article it is not an obligatory comple- 
ment of a noun with definite reference as in Attic (except with 
proper names). It corresponds to Skt. sa, sd, tad and Goth, sa, so, 
pata {pat-a), all from IE *so, *sd, *tod. The stem was so-, sd- in 
the nom. sg. masc. and fern., but to-, td- in all other cases. So 
nom. pi. rot, rat (cf. Skt. te, ids) in most of the West Greek dia- 
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lects and often in Homer, but replaced by ot, at after the analogy 
of the singular 6, i), in Attic-Ionic, etc. 

2. 6be, t/5c, rbbe is formed from the preceding by the addition 
of the particle -be. The dialects have parallel forms with other 
particles, as Thess. bve, Arc. bvi, Arc.-Cypr. bvv. 

3. ovtos, avrrj, tovto is also built up from b,a,rb, with the addi- 
tion of a particle v (cf. Skt. nom. sg. masc. fern, asdu) and the 
further addition of what was at first perhaps the nom.-acc. 
sg. neut. t6 repeated (e.g. to-v-to) or used as a particle (e.g. also 
*o-v-to). The combination then took on declension based on this 
final element, with variation of the first syllable only as between 
ov-, tov- and av-, rav- according to gender. Some dialects have 
ov or tov- throughout, as ovTa, 7wra = TaDra. Att.-Ion. nom. pi. 
ovtol, aurat in place of tovtoi, ravrai are like ot, at in place of 
rot, rat (see above, 1). 

4. luelvos is i-Ktivos with a prefixed pronominal particle like 
that in L. e-quidem, Osc. e-ianto 'tanta'. kci^os, in dialects also 
Krjvosj is from *Ke-evos, in which the first part is also a pronominal 
particle like that in L. ce-do, huius-ce, while the second is prob- 
ably from a demonstrative stem *lvo- akin to Skt. ana- (instr. 
anena) and ChSl. onil. Dor. Ttjvos corresponds in use, but is of 
different origin, derived from an adverb seen in Horn, rrj 'there'. 

5. 6 8elva is of disputed origin. Possibly it started from an 
acc. sg. Tbvbt lva y whence Tovbtiva, felt as rbv beiva, with resulting 
b beiva, etc. 

THE LATIN DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

306. 1. is, ea, id. — The forms is, id, and an early acc. sg. masc. 
im, are from a stem i-, seen also in Osc. iz-ic, i d - i k , Goth, is 
'he', Skt. nom.-acc. sg. neut. id-am, acc. sg. masc. im-am. The 
other forms (but for the gen. sg. and dat. sg. see 304) are from 
eo-, ea-, these from *eyo-, *eya-, which perhaps started from some 
particular case forms (cf. Skt. nom. sg. masc. ay-am, Vedic instr. 
sg. fern. aya). 

a. The nom. pi. masc. and dat.-abl. pi. are ci, els in early Latin, but in the 
classical period are contracted to i, is, often spelled ii, its. In later poets 
appear again ef, eis restored by analogy. Cf. the corresponding forms of 
deus (240. 1 b). 
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2. idem, eadem, idem. — Formed from the preceding with the 
addition of a particle -dem. Nom. sg. masc. idem from *is-dem 
(202.i). But nom.-acc. sg. neut. idem is id-em with a particle 
-em , like Skt. id-am. The abl. sg. forms may also be analyzed 
as eod-em, ead-em, with the old abl. ending preserved by its medial 
position. It is possible that these gave rise to the -dem of the other 
forms. But there is also no objection to assuming here (and like- 
wise in forms like tan-dem, pri-dem) another particle -dem, re- 
lated to others beginning with d as in quam-de, qui-dam. 

3. hie, haec, hoc. — The stem is ho-, ha-, as if from an IE *gho-, 
but there are no cognates in the other languages except possibly 
certain enclitic particles of emphasis. The particle -c(e), which 
is optionally added in many forms, as huius-ce, hos-ce, his-ce, etc., 
beside usual huius, etc. (in early Latin also horunc, harunc), 
is permanently attached in the singular forms except the genitive 
and in the nom.-acc. pi. neut. haec. 

Nom. sg. masc. hie, early hec, probably with weakening in pro- 
clitic use from *ho-ce (or perhaps first *ho>*he by 83.3), in which 
*ho is an old nom. sg. without s, like IE *so, G. 6 (303.2). In early 
poetry the form is always a short syllable before a word beginning 
with a vowel, but later is more often a long syllable, in which 
case it is to be understood as hicc (as correctly stated by the gram- 
marians and sometimes so written), due to the analogy of nom.- 
acc. sg. neut. hoc which is regularly a long syllable, that is, 
hocc from *hod-ce. 

Acc. sg. masc. hunc, early hone, from *hom-ce, as acc. sg. fern. 
hanc from *ham-ce. Abl. sg. hoc, hoc from *hdd-ce, *hdd-ce. For 
huius, huic, see 304. 1, 2; for haec, see 303.4, 5- 

4. ille, ilia, illud. — The etymology is doubtful. An archaic olle 
or ollus is quoted by the grammarians from ancient laws, and some 
forms of this are used by later writers, as olli, olla, etc. This is 
perhaps from a stem *ol-no-, which is the source of certain Slavic 
forms and of which the first part would be seen in L. ultra (from 
*oLtrad) and olim. The usual ille might be from olle, with the 
vowel changed under the influence of is and isle. The e of olle, ille 
would be from the analogy of isle or others with e from the pro- 
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nominal nom. sg. in -o (303.2). But there are other possible 
ways of analyzing these forms and the whole matter is quite un- 
certain. 

5. isle, ista, istud. — Probably from *esto- (so Umbr. esto, etc.), 
with change to isto- under the influence of is. It may contain the 
stem *to- (Skt. to-, G. to-, 305. i), but even this analysis is un- 
certain. 

6. ipse, ipsa, ipsum. — From *is-pse, that is, is with added 
particle -pse, as indicated by early L. ea-pse, eum-pse, eam-pse, 
ea-pse (also in redpse from re edpse), beside which there are some 
probable readings with both parts declined, as eumpsum. The 
usual forms are from ipse declined after the analogy of Me, isle, 
but with nom.-acc. sg. neut. -um, not -ud (early Latin also nom. 
sg. masc. ipsus). 

7. The rare early L. sum, sam, sos, sapsa (quoted from Ennius), 
sumpse (Plautus) are from the stem IE *s<h, *sd~, seen in G. b, i), 
Skt. sa, sd (306. 1). 

THE INTERROGATIVE, INDEFINITE, AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

307. The Greek interrogative-indefinite, ris, ri, ris, tI, the 
Latin interrogative-indefinite, quis, quid, and the Latin relative, 
qui, quae, quod, represent an IE interrogative-indefinite pronoun 
which is found in all the IE languages. Its use in Latin as a 
relative is secondary, one that developed in Italic, it being Oscan- 
Umbrian as well as Latin. The same relative use developed else- 
where, but mostly in the historical period, as in the case of NE 
who, which, which were not used as relatives until the end of the 
12th cent, or later. 

a. But there is some reason to believe that the indefinite relative use 
('whoever', etc.) had already developed in part in the parent speech. This 
is also the most probable connecting link in the evolution of the Latin 
definite relative use. 

308. The stem was *q»o- (with fern. *q w d-) or *q w i- in the de- 
clined forms, also *q w u- in adverbs. For the phonetic changes of 
the initial consonant, see 154, 168.5). 

1. Stem *q w o-. — G. 7ro- in adverbs and derivatives, as wov, vhdev, 
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wSrepos, tolos, etc., L. qui (from qiwi, 303.3), quod. Cf. Osc. 
p u i , pud, Skt. kas J Goth, hwas, Lith. kas, ChSl. 

2. Stem *q"i-. — G. ris, ri, L. Cf. Osc. pis, p i d , 
Av. ciS, Skt. particle cid, Goth, kivi-leiks, OE NE which, 
ChSl. 

3. *g tr «-, in adverbs. — Cf. Skt. ku-tra 'where?', ku-tas 
'whence?', etc. G. 6irvi in some dialects for usual 6tol. Osc. p u f 
'ubf, p u z 'ut', L. ubi, ut, unde. So. L. titer with u from an ad- 
verbial form like Skt. ku-tra, in place of *quoter:G. irdrepos, Skt. 
kataras. Cf. Osc. puteref-pid 'utroque', etc., from *potero-. 

309. G. ris, ti. — Most of the case forms are from a secondary 
stem tip-, as twos, rivi, riva, rives, etc. This probably started 
from an acc. sg. *ri-v, this becoming riva after the analogy of Ivo. 
(acc. sg. of els) through the association in the indefinite use of the 
pronoun. 

To the original t-stem belong ris, ri, dat. pi. rUn 9 and the pe- 
culiar Horn, aaaa, Att. &ttcl = tw6l, which are abstracted from 
phrases like tto\\6. rra and so are really aaa, rra from *r*a. So 
also &<raa, &rra = Enva are from *&Tjta. 

The gen. sg. Horn, reo, rev, Att. rod = twos is from an IE 

*q w esyo with the e-grade of the 0-stem (so Av. cahya in contrast to 

Skt. kasya). To this gen. sg. t4o were formed dat. sg. t&>, rw and 

Horn. Tewv, Hdt. rioun. 

a. That no rcto is attested in Homer, like roto or like kfielo beside hfiko, 
may well be accidental. But some scholars believe otherwise and derive rko 
from an IE *q w eso, attested by OHG hives, ChSl. ceso. 

310. The declension of L. qui and quis. — The differentiation 
between relative qui, quae, quod and interrogative (-indefinite) 
quis, quid, while it is by no means an absolute one, is observed 
also in the corresponding Oscan-Umbrian forms, and so has its 
beginnings in the Italic period. Early L. ques is also indefinite in 
contrast to relative quei, e.g. set ques homines quei sibei deicerent 
in SC de Bacch., siques homines sunt quos in Cato. 

But in the other case forms there is no trace of such differentia- 
tion in the distribution of 0-stem and i-stem forms, which is the 
same for all uses. 
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The fern, quae goes normally with masc. qui, quis being masc. 
or fem. like other i-stems and like G. rls. But quae is sometimes 
used for the interrogative, and for the indefinite use the usual 
form is qua or sometimes quae. So nom. acc. pi. neut. indef. qua 
or quae. 

The formal distribution of the stems is then as follows, with 
inclusion in parentheses of the less usual forms or related adverbs, 
etc. 



o-Stem 


d-Stera 


f-Stem 


qui quod 

cuius (304. i ) 
cut (304.2) 

(conj. quotn) quod 
qud 


quae, qua 

quam 
qud 


quis 
quern 


quid 
quid 

(qui-cum t 
adv. qui) 


qui quae, qua 

quorum 

(quis) 
quos quae, qua 


quae 
quorum 

quis 


(quis) 


quibus 
(conj. quia) 



311. The Greek relative and indefinite relative pronouns. 

1. 6s, ri (a), 6 corresponds exactly to the Sanskrit relative yas f 
yd, yad, stem ya-, representing an IE *yo-, found also in other 
languages with partly relative, partly demonstrative force. 

a. In Homer and in many dialects the forms of the article are used as 
relatives. 

2. oVrts, t}tis, 8tl is a combination of 6s and the indefinite, 

with declension of both parts, as gen. sg. ovtlvos, fjarivos, etc. 

There is another set of forms in which only the second part 

is declined and usually with the shorter forms of tIs in the 

oblique cases. Thus Horn. 6ns, 6tt«>, 6rcw, 6twcl, trcwv, brioun, 

8tlvcls ; Att. 5tov, 6rw and rarely 67W, 6rois. The first part is that 

which belongs to the nom.-acc. sg. neut. 6n, Horn. 6rri (from 

*66-rt, combined before the loss of the final dental), whence rr 

in Horn, brreo, Lesb. 6rw«, etc. 

o. The derivation of 6Vt from a *<rfod-Ti, given by some, rests on a single 
occurrence of f&ri, which is at variance with all other evidence and probably 
an error. 
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NUMERALS 

CARDINALS 

312. The parent speech had words for 1-10 (though different 
forms for the colorless 1), with combinations for n-19; for 20, 30, 
etc., and 100, 200, etc., with combinations for the intervening 
numbers; perhaps also for 1,000, though here there is no general 
agreement. 

The system is obviously the decimal, based originally on the 
counting of the fingers. But there are some traces of the intrusion 
of a sexagesimal system with its grouping by sixties or the sub- 
ordinate dozens or scores. Of the digits the first four were de- 
clined, the rest indeclinable. 

313. 1-10. — 1. IE *oi- with various suffixes, as *oi-no-, *oi~wo y 
*oi-q w o-. L. unuSy early oinos, oenus, Goth, ains, OE an. Cf. Av. 
aeva- from *oi-wo- t Skt. eka- from *oi-q v 'o~. This group is repre- 
sented in Greek by oivrj 'ace on the dice', and olos 'alone', Cypr. 
olfos, but not as a numeral. 

G. €ts, Cret. from *sem-s, neut. Iv from *sem, with ex- 
tension of v to iv6s 9 etc., fern, /ua from V/ua, all related to L. 
semel, sitnul, G. a/za, 6/x6s. 

Horn, ta (Aeol.), once also tos, is from a pronominal stem t 
(cf. Cret. U>s = iKeivos). 

2. IE *dud(u) and *dwd(u) y with dual inflection. Skt. dvdu, 
Vedic dvdu, dm as one or two syllables, fern, and neut. dve y Goth. 
twai, OE twa ( = Skt. due). 

Horn, dvo) ( = Vedic dvd in 2 syll.) , but 8u5eKa from *dfco ( = Vedic 
dvd in 1 syll.), Horn, also 8vo, as regularly in other dialects, prob- 
ably from 5uco by shortening before a word beginning with a vowel 
(214.2). Used indeclinably in Homer and often in Attic, but also 
Att. gen.-dat. dvoiv, late hvtiv ; plural forms dv^y, fiuots, 8vas, etc., 
in various dialects and in late Attic. 

L. nom. (acc.) masc, nom.-acc. neut. duo, from *dud by iambic 
shortening, otherwise plural forms as nom. fern, duae, gen. 
duorum (also duom, duum), dudrum, dat. duobus, dudbus, acc. 
duds, duds. 
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In compounds IE *dwi- y Skt. dvi-pad-, OE twi-fete, L. bi-pes t G. 
81-wovs (for this last some assume a parallel *di-). In Italic also 
du- y L. du-plex, du-centi, Umbr. du-pla, t u - p 1 a k , du-pursus 
*bipedibus\ 

3. IE *tri-, nom. pi. *treyes. Skt. trayas, G. rpcis, L. tres. For 
declension in Greek see 259. 

4. IE *q w etwer- with gradation, *q w etwor-, *q w etur- t *q w etw[-, 
also *q w Jwor-, *q w tur- J etc. 

Skt. nom. pi. catoaras, acc. pi. caturas, Horn, reWapes, Horn. 
Tiavpts (121, 154.2), Ion. riaaepes, Att. rerrapes, Boeot. Trerrapes, 
Dor. riropes (r instead of <r<r, rr, after rerpa- in dat. pi. rerpaat 
from *T€Tfpa(Ti, in rfrparos and in compounds), L. quaituor 
(121, 209). 

In compounds IE tqrelur-, Skt. catur-, *q w ehvf- y G. rerpa- ; 
*qelru-, Av. caOru-, L. quadru- (d unexplained, see 316a). 

5. IE *peyq w e. Skt. panca, G. TreVre, Lesb., Thess. re^Te (154. 2), 
L. quinque (40.8, 79). 

In compounds G. xe^re, but mostly Terra-, after rerpa-, ^irra-, 
5e*a-. 

6. IE *$(w)e£j. With w, G. dial. fi%, Av. #&a$, IT. chwech; 
without w, L. Skt. sas, Goth. sai/w, Lith. Mi. 

In compounds G. €*£-, and e*£a- after eVra- etc. 

7. IE *septm. Skt. sa/>/a, Goth, sibun, OE seofon 9 G. eVra, L. 
septem. 

8. IE *oktd(u), a dual form. Skt. dstd(u), Goth, a/f/a«, G. 6#crcb, 

L. 0C/<7. 

In compounds G. 6*ra>-, and 6*ra- after eVra-, etc. 

9. IE *new$, *enwn. Skt. nava, Goth. L. novem (m from 
septem, decern). G. *eVa in ordinal Horn, efoaros, Att. eVaros 
(176. 1). G. Ivvta difficult, but probably a blend of *ivfa and 
Va. 

10. IE dtkm. Skt. Ja$a, Goth, taihun, G. SeVca, L. decern. 

314. 11-19. — Compounds or compound phrases. Skt. ekadaqa, 
dvadaqa, etc. 

G. Ivbtxa, 5co5€/ca, dial, also SwkSe/ca, 5u65e*a, 5^a 660, rpeis xat 
5eKa or (especially when the subject precedes) Una rpeis, etc. 
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L. undecim (from *oino~decem formed after stem compounds 
like universus), duodecim, tredecim (*tres-decem> 202. i), quattuor- 
decim, quindecim, sedecim (*sex-decem> 202. i), seplendecim, all 
with -decim for which we should expect rather -die em. Also octo- 
decim, novendecim, but usually duodevigirUt, undeviginti. Also 
decern duo (cf. Umbr. desen-duf) y decern et duo, etc. 

316. 20-90. — Compounds of *kmt-, *komto-, etc., probably from 
*dkmt-, etc., from *dekm. Skt. vifiqati-, trinqat-, etc. 

Dor. fuari, Att. eUoat (*e-fucoai, with prothetic «; o after 
-koptci; East G. -0*1 from -rt), L. viginti, from an IE dual form 
fepft, this probably by dissimilation from *dwUirjttl. 

G. Tpi&Koi>Ta f reTTap&KovTa (but Dor. TtTowKovra), wevrrjKOPTa, 
i%r}Koi>TCL, but from ordinal forms ifidonrjKovTa, 6y8orjKovTa, ipevrj- 

KOPTO.. 

L. trigintd, quadrdgintd, quinqudgintd, sexdgintd, septudginta 
(septu- unexplained), octdgintd, ndndginta (from ordinal). 

a. The second part of these numerals for 30-90 is a neuter plural of 
*iomto-, *&iplo- (or £#z/-), with final d in Latin in contrast to the usual neuters 
(240.5, 246.6). The first part is likewise a neuter plural in L. triginta (with 
tri like Vedic neut. pi. tri, in contrast to usual tria from *trid with o-stem 
ending, 261. 5), G. tpi&kovtcl (rpid with 0-stem ending, whence usual rpla), 
TtTTap&KOVTa; so perhaps, with o-stem ending, L. quadrdgintd, whence by 
analogy quinqudgintd, etc. The lengthening in irevrfjKovTa, whence i^rjKOVTa, 
etc., and in Dor. Terp&KovTa, is possibly due to the analogy of tpl&kovto.. But 
the explanation of these forms and of L. quadrdgintd, etc., is far from certain. 

The L. int for ent is perhaps due to vowel assimilation in viginti, whence by 
analogy also quadrdgintd, etc. (in contrast to quadringenti, etc.). 

There is no adequate explanation of the voiced in place of voiceless stop 
in several of the numeral forms, namely d for / in L. quadru-, quadrdginta, 
quadringenti, g for c in L. viginti, triginta, etc., quadringenti, quingenti, etc. 
(beside ducenli, trecenti, sescenti). Cf. also G. <f/35o/xos, 67600s (318). 

316. 100, 200, etc. — IE *kmto-, like the second part of the words 
for 20, 30, etc., but used alone for a decad of decads. Originally 
declined and construed as a neuter noun, as in Sanskrit, Germanic, 
Celtic, and Balto-Slavic, but an indeclinable adjective in Greek 
and Latin. Skt. qata-, nom.-acc. sg. qatam. 

L. centum, G. hcarbv, that is, i-Karhu f one hundred', a blend of 
*h> narbv and *a-Ka.Tbv . 
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G. BiaKdaioi, rpiaKbauoi, etc., Arc. -fc&crioi, Dor. -kcltioi, from 
*-hmtio- y with Att.-Ion. o for a (as in cfcoot) after the forms in 
-Kovra. bianboioi (instead of *biKoaiaC) after TpiaKb<not.. 

L. ducentty etc. (rarely also ducentum f etc., as neuter nouns), 
from *-kmto-. trecenti from *tricenti with vowel assimilation, 
sescenti from *sex-centi (207) ; with unexplained g for c (see also 
316a, end) quingenti from *quinqu(e)centi f septingenti from 
tem-centi (79.i), nongenti from *novemcentt (92.2c), and, after 
the analogy of these three, also quadringentt, octingenti. 

317. i,ooo. — Att. xtXtot (t from 96a 1 ), Ion. x^Xkh, Lac. 
X^Xtoi Lesb. x&Xtot, from *x€(rXtot (203.2), may be connected 
with Skt. s&hasrar-, this being analyzed as sa-hasra- 'one thousand'. 
L. has also been combined with these on the basis of a 
feminine abstract *smi ghsli (*smi = G. pia, ghsli with weak grade 
of *gheslo-) f but this is quite uncertain. 

ORDINALS 

318. The ordinals, except those for 'first* and 'second', are de- 
rived from the cardinals with the suffixes -to- or -mo-, or some- 
times with simple -o-. Cf. Skt. caturthas 'fourth' but daqamas 
'tenth', sapiathas or saptamas 'seventh', L. qudrtus, quintus, sextus, 
but Septimus (*septm-o-) , decimus {*dekm-o-), nonus {*novcnos, 
92.2O0. Greek has -mo- only in Ifibopos, otherwise -to-, as wp&Tos, 
rplros, r^rapros, etc. 

G. irp&ros from *prd-to- y Dor. 7rpSros from a weak grade (as in 
Skt. punas 'in front, former', Lith. pirmas 'first'), L. primus 
from *pris-mo- (cf. priscus). Cf. Umbr. promom, OE forma and 
/yr$/, Skt. prathamasy etc., all from varieties of */>r0 'before'. 

G. bebrepos from 5€uco 'fail to reach', hence 'behindhand, 
second' (cf. bevraros 'last'). 

L. secunduSy pple. (see 170, 439) of sequor y hence 'following'. 

L. tertius from *tritio- (cf. 109) beside G. rpiros from Hri-to-. 
Cf. Skt. tftiyas. 

L. qudrtus (for a, see 99.26), quartus, with a after quattuor, from 
*quortos (cf. Praen. Quarto), this from *q tD twfto- (cf. G. rirparos 
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from *T*Tfparos, Lith. ketwirtas; *quortos instead of Huortos by 
influence of quattuor). 

G. e/35oMos, Dor. ?/35e/io$ from **05juos, *sebdmo- (cf. ChSl. 
sedtnu), this by assimilation from *septmo-, *septmo-, L. Septimus. 

G. 67600s from SyoVos (now attested) and L. octavus reflect 
some such form as *oktdwos from *o^/ow (313.8), but the precise 
phonetic development is obscure. 

MULTIPLICATIVES 

319. The term "multiplicative" is commonly applied to forms 
like G. rpiTrXoOs, L. triplex, NE threefold or triple. In their use 
they cover a variety of relations to the numeral, some of which 
may also be distinguished by distinctive formal types. In origin 
they are possessive compounds of words meaning 'fold' or the like, 
and their first extension from the literal meaning was to ('three' 
serving here as typical) 'having three parts', as in L. triplex 
mundus, the threefold world of sky, land, and sea. 

Hence also 'of three kinds', a use shading off imperceptibly 
from the preceding, but one for which special types may develop, 
as late L. trifdrius, NHG drcicrlei. 

Hence also (with less subordination of the parts to the whole) 
'consisting of three in a group', as in L. triplex murus 'a triple 
wall', that is, a series of three walls, or NE triple play, triple vic- 
tory (three together). This is the collective use, for which there 
may be also distinctive formal types called "collectives". 

Hence also (a group of three being a given unit raised to the 
third power) 'three times as much or as many', as in L. duplex 
centurioni, triplex equill 'double pay to the centurion, triple pay 
to the knight'. This is the proportional use, for which there may 
also be distinctive types sometimes called "proportionals". So 
Att. TpiT\a<TLos, though rpt7rXoDs is used in the same sense in most 
dialects and sometimes in Attic; L. triplus, though triplex is also 
so used. 

320. The common multiplicatives of Greek, Italic, and the 
Germanic languages are compounds the second part of which con- 
tains the root *pel- 'fold' or the same with a guttural (cf. G. 
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tt\4ko), L. plied) or dental extension (cf. Goth. falpan, OE fealdan 
'fold'). 

G. rpiirXdos, rpt7rXoDs (dial, also 5t7rX€tos), L. triplus, Umbr. 
triplet. 

L. triplex, Umbr. t u p 1 a k , Horn. rpi7rXa£ 'with three bands', 
5t7rXa£ 'with two folds'. 

Att. tplt\6.(tlos (proportional use) from a *rpt-7rXa-Tos (like 
bfiPpdaios from ap.$poTos) beside poet. Tpi-waX-ros. Also rpiifKaauav 
with comparative form favored by the meaning and frequent 
construction with following Ion. TpiwXrjaios (Hdt.), if genuine, 
is after the analogy of adjectives in -rjaios. 

Cf. Goth, ainfaips, OE prifcaU, NE threefold (while NE triple 
is from L. triplus). 

a. Other, less common, Greek types are: 

Tpt<t>a<nos (Hdt.) 'of three kinds' or collective, from *Tpi-0aros, probably to 
<t>aLvto). 

Tp'nrrvxoSj from 7ttu{ 'fold'. 

Tpi(f>vT}s } TpL<t>vios 'of three parts, kinds' and proportional, from <j>v- 'be' (cf . 
<f>v<ris 'nature'). Cf. El. 6t0utos = Att. onr\a<ru>s ', deKa<t>via {way pia 'tenfold 
rewards' in Callimachus. 

rpiaabs, Att. rptrr^s, from *rptxtos, from adv. TpL\o- Ion. rpi{6s from 
*tplxOios from adv. rpixOd. Mostly collective 'consisting of three', in Hellen- 
istic times frequent for 'in three copies, in triplicate'. 

b. The Latin adverbs bifdriam, trifdriam mean 'in two (three) parts', so 
multijdriatn 'in many places'. The adjectives trifdrius, etc., derived from 
them, do not occur till the 2d cent, a.d., and the specialized sense 'of three 
kinds', etc. (reflected in NE multifarious), belongs mainly to mediaeval 
Latin. 

c. A distinctive type of numeral derivative, not a multiplicative, is 
G. TpiToios 'on the third day', etc. 

DISTRIBUTIVES 

321. The Latin distributives bint, ternl, etc., are in origin col- 
lectives. That is, their "non-distributive" use in binds lilterds, 
etc., is the earlier, and they gained their distributive force from 
the context, in which the, distributive notion was already ex- 
pressed, as it continued to be in large measure. Thus where Greek 
used the simple cardinals with a distributive word or phrase, as 
lK6.<TTq> 5vo 'two for each', Latin used the collectives, as unicuique 
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bini 'two together for each*. The collectives are particularly ap- 
propriate for such a context, and became fixed in Latin usage, 
themselves absorbing distributive force. 

They are related to certain collective forms in Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic, and like them are formed with the suffix -no-. Thus 
bini from *dwis-no- (cf. bis from *dwis), trini (preferred in the old 
collective use) from *tris-no-, while terni is formed anew from ter 
(this from *tris), quaterni from quater, and, by analogy of bint, 
trini, also quini, sent (*sex-noi), septeni, octoni, noveni, deni, etc. 

Different of course is singuli, a derivative of *sem- in semel, etc. 

There is no series of distributive adjectives in Greek or in any 
other IE language except Latin. Distribution is expressed in 
Greek by the cardinals with some form of Iko,<ttos or els, or a 
prepositional phrase. Thus irivre UaaTcp (or naB' luaoTov, koB' ha) 
or dva T&re 'five apiece'. 

COLLECTIVES 

322. As previously noted, the multiplicatives may have col- 
lective sense, and there are certain derivatives that are primarily 
adjective collectives, as G. rpiaahs, etc. (see 320a), likewise Horn. 
8olo'l, and in origin the Latin distributives. 

The collective notion may also be expressed in prepositional 
phrases, as G. kva rpels 'by threes'. Such phrases are commonly 
called distributive, but where the meaning is simply 'by threes, in 
groups of three', they should obviously be classed as collective. 
In many languages the same phrase is used both for the collective 
and for the true distributive sense. So G. ava rpeis is, according 
to the context, either 'by threes' or 'three apiece'. 

Collective nouns, meaning 'group of three, triad', etc., occur in 
the IE languages in considerable variety, partly in specialized 
applications. Cf . NE quartette, sextette in music, but foursome in 
golf, decade in time, etc. The principal series in Greek and Latin 
are: 

G. rptds, -a5os, etc. These started in forms like lirras, deicas 
with a from IE m. Cf. Skt. daqat- 'decad', also pancad- 'pentad', 
etc. By analogy also novas 'unit' from ndvos. 
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L. ternid, etc., formed from terni, etc., after the type legid, 
legidnis, etc. 
Other, more specialized types are: 

G. rpLTTvs 'sacrifice of three animals* and a division of the 
tribe, TrevTrjKoarvs, 'body of fifty men', x^wrv* 'body of a 
thousand men\ 

L. decuria, centuria, Umbr. dequrier 'decuriis'. Cf. Osc. 
pumperias 'quincuriae , , Olr. coicer 'group of five', and 
others, pointing to an IE type of collectives with r, possibly 
starting from a *q w etwer-id-, *<retur~ia (cf. 313.4). 

NUMERAL ADVERBS 

323. The most distinctive class and the one to which the term 
"numeral adverbs" is often applied specifically is that denoting 
how many times. 1 

G. &7ra£ from d-(IE *sqi-) and an adverbial form from the root of 

irqyvvnij iT&yrjv 'fix' 
L. semel, likewise from *sem- (cf. simut). Cf. Skt. sa-kft 'once' 
IE *dwis, Skt. dvis f G. fits, L. bis 
IE *tris, Skt. tris, G. rpfe, L. ter L. quaier after ter 
G. Tcrpdfcts, tt€pt6lkls, etc. (dial, also -i and -iv, cf. Att. tt6.\lv) 
L. quinquie(n)s, sexie(n)s y etc., like totie(n)s, quotie(n)s, formed 

with -tent (IE -y%t-, cf. Skt. kiyat 'how much?') + adverbial s 

(as in bis j also abs, etc.) 

a. In late times these adverbs came to be replaced by phrases analogous 
to NE three times (now usual for thrice, while twice persists), etc. So Hellenis- 
tic rp€t$ tccupofc (NG rpcts <f>opks ; cf. G. <f>op& 'movement', TrLveiv Kara <fx>p6.v 
'drink at one gulp') late L. tribtis vicibus (Fr. /row fois). 

b. Among other numeral adverbs are: G. rpl\a or TpixBh. 'in three parts 
or ways', rerpaxOd, irkvTaxa, etc., hence also Tpixif TptxoO, rpixws in same 
meaning; Tpi7rXg, rptxXws, Tp«r<r«s, etc. 

1 These are also sometimes called multiplicative adverbs, but they are clearly 
not co-ordinate with the multiplicative adjectives. An adverb corresponding to an 
adjective like rpurXow 'of three parts', etc., is one like rplx* 'in three parts'; con- 
versely an adjective corresponding to an adverb meaning 'three times' is one mean- 
ing 'occurring three times', like NHG drcimalig. Such an adjective type, where it 
exists, is derived from the adverbs, and there is no such type in Greek or Latin. 
The term multiplicative was originally and is still most commonly applied to adjec- 
tives like G. TpixXoOs, L. triplex, and is best retained in this application. 
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PREPOSITIONS 

324. The discussion of prepositions and their uses belongs prop- 
erly to the dictionary, or under the head of syntax. But it may 
be noted here that about half of the Greek and Latin prepositions 
are formally related to each other, although in some cases their 
meanings have widely diverged. 



Greek 


Latin 


Greek 


Latin 


&vtL 
&x6 

h ) 

* / 
it, I* 


ante 

ab, abs, & 
in 

ex, I 


irl 

TCtpi 

inrtfi 
M 


ob 

per 

prd 

super (167) 
sub (167) 



a. G. kv was originally used with acc. and dat., just as L. in with acc. and 
abl., and this double use of kv persisted in several dialects. But in others the 
kv with acc. was replaced by an extension kv-$, whence (204.4) « or els. 

VERBS 

SURVEY OF THE VERB SYSTEM 

325. Voice. — The parent speech had two voices, an active and 
a medio-passive. The latter is represented by the Greek and 
Sanskrit middle, a type common to Greek and Indo-Iranian, 
with relics in other branches; and also by the Latin deponent- 
passive, a different formal type, common to Italic and Celtic 
and now attested in Tocharian and Hittite. There was no specif- 
ically passive voice. Apart from the use of the middle in passive 
sense, the forms used to express the passive are different in the 
several languages and grew up independently. 

a. The middle was used for actions in which the subject was intimately 
concerned (more than as the mere doer), what one did to oneself (reflexive 
middle), for oneself, with one's own possessions, what one felt oneself, etc. 
Its force is best observed from Greek usage. But even here the distinction 
from the active is often subtle, and sometimes wholly illusive. In Latin the 
passive use was the dominant one. The deponents show some agreement with 
the middle elsewhere, either in the individual word, as sequitur=G. &tctcu, 
Skt. sacate, or in the type of words. But the distinction from the active had 
mostly vanished, and the deponents were felt simply as "passive forms with 
active meaning". In late Latin the deponents were more and more replaced 
by active forms, until they finally disappeared. 
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326. Mood. — The moods of the parent speech were the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, optative, and imperative, as in Greek and Indo- 
Iranian. The functions of the subjunctive and optative are best 
observed from Greek usage, which agrees in its main lines with 
that of the Veda. In Latin (likewise in the Italic dialects) the 
subjunctive and optative were merged, in both form and function, 
in the one mood known as the subjunctive. The same is true of 
the Germanic languages, and in present spoken English even the 
subjunctive is virtually obsolete. In classical Sanskrit the sub- 
junctive disappears (except the forms of the first person serving 
as imperative), only the optative remaining in use. In Greek the 
use of the optative is on the wane in the Hellenistic period, being 
rare in the New Testament, and it eventually disappears. 

a. In Vedic Sanskrit (and in the earliest Avestan) the augmentless past 
tenses of the indicative are often used with subjunctive force, especially in 
prohibitions introduced by md ( = G. prj). This doubtless reflects a usage of 
the parent speech, and the Italic and Celtic a-subjunctive rests on such a 
use of certain indicative forms. 

The term "injunctive" is often employed in this connection. But one 
must guard against supposing that this is a distinct formal category, co- 
ordinate with the other moods. It must be understood as a short expression 
for "past indicative forms with subjunctive force". 

327. Tense. — The tenses of the parent speech served to denote 
differences in the "aspect" of the action, and to some extent also 
differences of time. It is the aspect of the action that was indi- 
cated by the different tense stems, while certain tenses of these 
tense stems denoted past time. Thus: 

Present stem y action going on, situation 

Present indicative, such action or situation in present (or 
sometimes future, or indefinite) time 

Imperfect indicative, such action or situation in past time 
Aorist stem, momentary action, the point of beginning (ingressive 

aorist) or end (resultative aorist), or more generally action 

viewed in summary without reference to duration 

Aorist indicative, such action in past time 
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Perfect stem, action completed 

Perfect indicative, action completed with present result. Pres- 
ent state of the subject, resulting from previous action or 
experience 

There was probably no distinctive future tense, future time 
being expressed by the present indicative, by the subjunctive, 
or by certain ^-formations with desiderative and future force 
(see 388). 

There were no tenses of relative time (i.e. relative to time other 
than that of the speaker) like the Latin pluperfect and future 
perfect; nor past and future forms of the true (present) perfect, 
like the Greek pluperfect and future perfect. 

a. The tense values assumed for the parent speech are substantially those 
observed in Greek. In Latin the original perfect and aorist are merged in the 
perfect, and apart from the distinction in use between imperfect and perfect, 
which still survives in the Romance languages, the Latin tenses are purely 
temporal. In general the tendency in most of the IE languages has been to 
use the simple tenses for distinctions of time, leaving the aspect of the action 
either unexpressed or expressed by other means. In the Slavic languages 
there is an elaborate and subtle system of aspects, two parallel conjugations 
known as "imperfective" and "perfective", of which the latter has much in 
common with certain values (not all) of the old aorist. 

b. In the perfect indicative the completed action from which comes the 
present result may be lost sight of, so that the form is in feeling a simple 
present. Thus IE *woida 'I have seen' (cf. L. vidi), hence simply 'I know', 
as in G. oUa, Skt. vtda, Goth. wait. 

In line with its original value of indicating the state of the subject is the 
fact that it may stand in contrast with a transitive present active and in 
agreement with a present middle, as G. irkirotda 'am persuaded', in contrast 
to ireido) 'persuade', but like irtiBopai ; or again the fact that in many verbs 
only the perfect middle occurs, or is earlier than the perfect active. 

In Homer (as also mostly in the Rigveda) the perfect still indicates the 
present state of the subject, as irk-a-oida 'am persuaded', rkBvr]Kt 'is dead', 
l<TTT\Kt 'is standing', etc., and so also in the few cases where the verb is transi- 
tive, as pvpV 'OSvaaevs «<r0Xd topyev, describing Odysseus as one who has 
wrought countless brave deeds and so is of proved prowess. From cases like 
the last it is an easy transition to the situation where the result is not 
any particular state of the subject and the perfect denotes simply completed 
action as in tovto Skdwice 'has given this'. This wider use of the perfect is 
well established only from the 5th cent. B.C. on. The further step, the use 
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of the perfect as a simple past tense, the "historical perfect", is sometimes 
observed in the Attic writers, and becomes common in the Hellenistic period. 
This confusion with the aorist eventually led to the disappearance of the 
perfect except for a few survivals in modern aorist forms. In its older value 
its place was taken by periphrastic expressions like TpA^as or ex« ye- 
ypannkvov. 

Similar transitions in the use of the perfect took place at various periods 
in the other IE languages. In Latin the development of the historical per- 
fect belongs to the prehistoric period. 

c. The term "aspect", though first applied to the peculiar Slavic system, 
is used above in a broader sense. It is convenient, in its very vagueness, as 
covering certain disparate non-temporal distinctions which are difficult to 
define precisely and differ greatly in the several languages. 

328. Number. — Like the noun, the verb had a dual as well as 
singular and plural. Dual forms of the second and third person 
were freely employed in Greek, but eventually disappeared, like 
the dual forms of the noun (227). 

329. Non-finite forms. Infinitives and participles. 

1. Infinitives. — The infinitive is in origin a case form of a noun 
which has become attached to the verb system, sharing in some 
of the characteristics of a verb, such as voice, tense, and con- 
struction with the direct object. The process had no doubt begun 
in the parent speech, but without stabilization of any particular 
set of forms as infinitives. This is indicated by the situation in 
Vedic Sanskrit with its multiplicity of forms serving as infinitives, 
and by the great diversity between the forms which became estab- 
lished as infinitives in the several IE languages. 

2. Participles. — The parent speech had: 
Active participles, formed with the sufhx -nt-. 
Perfect active participles, formed with the suffix -wes-. 
Middle participles, formed with the suffix -meno-. 

Verbal adjectives formed from the root or verb stem (not from 
a tense stem) with the suffixes -to- or -no-, having for the most 
part the force of a past passive participle (437. i) but also formed 
from intransitive verbs. 

PERSONAL ENDINGS 

330. The personal endings that are common to several tenses 
are for convenience discussed in advance of the treatment of 
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tense formation. But certain endings that are peculiar to the 
perfect, and others that are peculiar to the imperative, are dis- 
cussed later in connection with these formations. 

The two sets of endings known as primary and secondary are 
so called from their distribution as it appears most clearly in 
Greek and Sanskrit, namely, primary endings in the present indic- 
ative, secondary endings in the imperfect and aorist and in the 
optative, with fluctuation in the subjunctive. There are relics of 
a similar distribution in other branches of IE, but in Celtic it is 
along entirely different lines. 

For the difference between thematic and unthematic forms, 
which must be alluded to in discussing the endings, see 349. 1a. 

PERSONAL ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE 



331. Table of the active personal endings. 



IE 


Sanskhit 


Greek 


Latin 


Primary Secondary 


Primary Secondary 


Primary Secondary 


Primary Secondary 


Singular 


1 -mi, -d -m, -m 

2 -si -s 

3 -ti -4 


-mi -m, -am 
-si -s 
-ti -t 


-Mt, -w -v, -a 
-<Tl -1 
-Tl O 


-6 -m 

-s 

(Osc.-/) -/ (Osc, 

early L. 

-d) 


Dual 


1 -wes, -wos -we 

2 -tes (?) -torn 

3 -tes -tdm 


-vas -va 
-thas -tarn 
-tas -tdm 


-TOV -TOV 

-TOV -TOLV, Att.- 

Ion. -rnv 




Plural 


1 -mes, -mos -me (?) 

2 -te (?) -te 

3 -nti -nt 
-enti -ent 
-nti -nt 


-mas -ma 
-tha -ta 

-nti -nt 
-anti -an 
-ati 


Dor. Att. -ntv 

-VTl -V 
-tVTl -*V 

-on 

-avTL -av 


-mus 

-tis 

-nt 

{Osc.-nt)-nt(Osc.-ns) 
(Osc. -ent) (Osc. -ens) 
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332. Table of present and imperfect indicative active, the- 
matic. 



IE 


Sanskrit 


Greek 


Latin 


Gothic 


Present 


Sing. 

1 *bhird 

2 *bhtresi 

3 + bhtreti 


bhdrdmi 

hhdrasi 

bhdrali 


(pkpoj 
<*>€P«S 


lego 

legis 

legit 


balra 
hair is 
bairifi 


Plur. 

1 * bhiromes, 

-mos 

2 *bhtrcte 

3 * bhironti 


bhdrdmas 

bhdratha 
bhdranli 


Dor. 4>(pofxes, 
Att. -ptv 

4>tp*T€ 

Dor. (pepom-L, 

Att. jxpovci 


legimus 

legiie 
legurU 


bairam 

bairip 
bairand 


Imperfect 


Sing. 

1 * tbherom 

2 * Cbhcres 

3 •ibkeret 


dbharam 

dhharas 

dbharat 


2</>ep«s 
l<pepe 


[legcham 

legcbiis 

legcbal 




Plur. 

1 * ebherome 

2 * tbhcrcte 

3 * tbheronl 


dbhardma 

dbharata 
dbharan 


Dor. kjSepOAtes, 

Att. - M ev 
tjxpov 


legebdmus 

legebdtis 
legcbant] 




Dual 

2 * ehheretom 

3 * cbhcrctdm 


dbharat am 
dbharatdm 


tyept-njv, Dor. 

-TOP 
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333. Table of present and imperfect indicative active, un 
thematic. 



IE 


Sanskrit 


Greek 


Latin 


Old Lithuanian 


Present 


Sing. 

1 * 6smi 

2 * issi, 6si 

3 •« 


dsmi 

dsi 
dsti 


tlfxl, Lesb. 

tu/u 
el, kffol 
karl 


sum 

es 
est 


esmi 

esi 
esti 


Plur. 

1 * smis,sm6s 

2 *ste 

3 •sinti 


smds 

sthd 

sdnti 


kanev, club 
lark 
Dor. kvrl, Att. 


sumus 
estis 

sunt, O.-U. 
sent 


esme 
este 

Goth, sind 


Imperfect 


Sing. 

1 *tstp 

2 *tss 

3 *tst 


dsam 
ds, dsis 
ds, dsU 


1ja, 

Dor. j}«,Att. 


[eram 
erds 
erat 




Plur. 

1 *tsme 

2 *tste 

3 *tsent 


dsma 

dsta 

dsan 


fare, ^T€ 
Dor. f/v, Att. 


erdmus 

erdtis 

erant] 
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334. Other examples of unthematic present and imperfect in- 
dicative active. 



Sanskrit 


Greek 


9 

Latin 


Sanskrit 


Greek 


Sanskrit 


Greek 


Present 


Sing. 






dadhdmi 








i tmi 


el Hi 


ed 




sundmi 




2 tsi 


tl 


is 


dadhdsi 


tIOtjs 


sundsi 




3 


tlffi 


U 


dadh&ti 


Dot. rlBrirt, 


sundti 












Att. -at 






Plur. 














i imds 




imus 


dadhmds 




sunumds 




2 it/id 




Ms 


dhatthd 




sunuthd 


btUvvre 


3 ydnti 




eunt 


dddhati 


Dor. riBtvri 


sunvdnli 


Dor. *6*Uu- 








Att. Tldk- 




WTt, Att. 










dai 




5*ucv6d<n 



Imperfect 



Sing. 














i dyam 




[ibam 


ddadhdm 


kTl&T}» 


dsunavam 


k&tlyicuv 




etc.] 










2 dis 


fjus 


ddadhds 




dsunos 


t&dKPVt 


3 dit 


Horn, jje, 
Att. 

#»w 




ddadhdi 


krWu 


dsunot 




Plur. 














i dlma 


far 




ddadhma 




dsunuma 




2 dUa 






ddhatta 


krLBtTt 


dsunula 




3 dyan 






ddadhus 


Dor. krl- 


dsunvan 


Dor. 


$<rar, 
etc. 






6ev, Att. 
krl0€<rap 




PVV, Att. 



335. First singular. — Primary ending -mi in unthematic forms, 
-6 in thematic (the thematic vowel being included in the -d), as 
in G. ein'i, rWrjfu t etc., but <f>ipw, \iyo), etc. In Sanskrit the -mi 
was extended to thematic verbs. In Latin the -mi is not repre- 
sented, the -m of sum, inquam being the secondary ending. For 
iambic shortening in volo, nescio, and eventually short o in all 
forms except monosyllables, see 102. 

*"* Secondary -m after vowels, L. -m, G. -v. Secondary -m after 
consonants, G. -a in Horn. 17a and in the aorist, as Ikvaa. (In Skt. 
dsam, etc., the m is added after the analogy of the thematic 

\forms.) 
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336. Second singular. — Primary -si in Horn, iaal from *es-si, and 
in cl from *esi (Skt. asi), whence also Horn, els with s added after 
the analogy of <#p€is, etc.; el (to cl/u) from *ei-si (Skt. est). 
Other jut-verbs have the secondary ending, as Tidrjs, l<rrrjs f oiScos, 
deiwvs. But a Dor. ridrjai occurs, perhaps formed anew after 
iaai or with -i from 3 sg. tWtjti,. 

The thematic form, as ^epcts, is best explained as coming from 
*<t>epei, representing IE *bheresi (according to another view it 
would represent an original form in -ei), with addition of the sec- 
ondary ending -s after the analogy of Z<f>epes. 

The -(70a in Horn, fjada, rl0q<r0a, etc. spread from perfect forms 
like ola-da in which the ending is -0a (402. 1), fjada itself being per- 
haps in origin such a perfect form, that is, fa-da. 

L. -s may represent either the primary -si with loss of the final 
i (as in 3 sg., 3 pi., 337, 340), or the secondary -s y or both. 

337. Third singular. — The primary -ti appears in Greek only 
in unthematic forms, as lori, Dor. rWr/rt, ol6o>rt, Att. ridrjat y 

The thematic form, as </^p€t, cannot possibly come from IE 
*bhereti y which would give a Dor. *0cp€ri, Att. *<f>lp€<n. It seems 
to be formed to 2 sg. <j>ipus after the analogy of the relation be- 
tween 2 sg. Ifapes and 3 sg. tycpt. 

The secondary -/ was regularly lost in Greek (211. 1), hence 
&fcpe, and 17$ from *i7<t-t, the regular form preserved in most 
dialects, but in Attic-Ionic replaced by the originally 3 pi. rjv 
(339.2). 

In Italic the endings -ti and -/ became respectively -/ and -d, the 
difference between primary and secondary endings being thus 
still maintained. Cf . Osc. 3 sg. pres. indie, faamat, kasit 
but 3 sg. perf. indie. kumbened,3Sg. pres. subj. f a k i i a d . 
In early Latin too, inscriptions have fhefhaked, Jeced, sied, but 
usually -/ in all tenses, as later. 

338. First plural. — The primary -mes, -mos is represented by 
Dor. (common to most of the West Greek dialects) and by 
L. -mus. The -/icp of Attic-Ionic, etc., agrees with Skt. secondary 
-ma except for the final v (of uncertain source) and is doubtless in 
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origin the secondary ending. But the actual distribution of -p.es 
and -ptv, is not one of primary and secondary ending, one or the 
other being generalized according to the dialect. 

339. Second plural. — The Sanskrit distinction between pri- 
mary -tha and secondary -ta is perhaps not original. At any rate 
other languages point only to -te. So G. -re, and L. -te in the im- 
perative. L. -tis is from -te-s, with 5 added after the analogy of the 
2 sg. ending -s. 

340. Third plural, i. Thematic. — Primary -onti in Dor. 
Povtl, Arc. <t>ipovvi, Lesb. <j>ipoiai, Att.-Ion. <j>epov<ri (204.2), L. 
ferunt, -out in early inscriptions. (The reading tremonti in a quo- 
tation from the Carmen Saliare is open to doubt. All other evi- 
dence indicates that -nti became -nt in the Italic period.) Second- 
ary -ant j whence with loss of the final dental G. tytpov. 

2. Unthematic -enti, -ent. — IE *senti, Skt. sdnti, Goth, sind, 
Osc.-Umbr. sent, G. *ivri } whence, with substitution of ' after the 
analogy of all the other present forms, Dor. ivri, Att.-Ion. eiai. 
For Horn, taai beside cl<rt, see below, 5. IE *isent, Skt. dsan, 
G. fa , riv used as 3 sg. in Attic-Ionic, but originally 3 pi. as is 
rjp regularly in the Doric dialects. Att.-Ion. rjaav has -<rav from the 
(7-aorist. 

This is the only Greek present which shows this form of the 
endings, which originally, if we judge by the situation in Sanskrit, 
belonged to all the unthematic present classes except the redupli- 
cating. 

3. Unthematic -nti, -nt. — This form was regular after a conso- 
nant when the ending was unaccented, in contrast to the accented 
-enti. In Sanskrit it belongs to the reduplicating class, as juiwati, 
dddati, dddhati, etc., with accent on the syllable of reduplication. 
To Skt dddhati would correspond a G. Vlflari, which does not 
exist, any more than a *Tidpei> like Skt. dadhmds. Since in Greek 
the weak form of the present stem is ride- (Tide-pev, Ttflere), 
it takes the form of the ending which is normal after a vowel, 
namely -vtl as seen in Dor. t'iBwti. So also Dor. blbovn in con- 
trast to Skt. dddati. But the -nti form of the ending, though not 
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reflected in any Greek present, is represented by the -art, -a<rt (not 
-act) of scattered perfect forms, as Dor. apar^/cart, Arc. £<r\e- 
Xot7ra<H, Horn. Tre<f>vKa<n. 

The secondary is indirectly represented by -av (-<rav) of the 
aorist (see below, 5). 

4. In Greek all the active unthematic presents except dpi are 
from roots or present stems ending in a vowel, and their earliest 
3 pi. forms had the regular endings -vtl } -v, like the thematic 
forms. So Dor. ^ayrt, rWam, hibovn, also, though not yet 
quotable, Shkvvvtl and probably fort. Hence Att.-Ion. 0aat, and, 
with a shift of accent (if correctly recorded) due to the influence 
of the contract verbs, Ion. rtBeiai, 5t5oDo-t, deucvvai, also the 
rare l<rt. But Att. ri0&<rt, etc., for which see below, 5. 

The corresponding secondary truSev, Ifabov, edev, Uov, etc., 
are the regular forms of most dialects outside of Attic-Ionic, and 
some such occur in Homer, as larav, tyav, eftav. In Attic-Ionic 
these were replaced by iriBcaav, Wtoav, etc., with -aav taken over 
from the aorist. 

In late Greek -aav spread even to thematic forms as t\af3o<rav, 
ehtyoaav, and to the optative as txourav. 

5. G. -avn (-d<rt), -av. — These cannot directly represent any 
of the IE varieties of the endings, but have grown up and become 
productive in Greek. 

The most easily explained is the secondary -av (-<rai>) of the 
aorist {tlirav, <EKv<jav) which is -a (from -ar) representing IE -fit 
(see above, 3) with ? added after the analogy of all the other types 
with v from -nt. After the spread of the a to most of the forms, 
so that the aorist stem was apparently -a-, -aa- (see 396), the -av 
would be felt as -a-v with the usual -v ending. In several dialects 
this -av spread to other aorist types at the expense of e.g. 
Boeot. Locr. avideav, Arc. avvideav — just as in Attic-Ionic the 
full -<rav spread to Weaav, etc. 

In the perfect the old -art (see above, 3) was generally replaced 
by -avTt, (whence Att.-Ion. -dox) after the analogy of the more 
common ending -vti. 
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The spread of -a<rt to present forms occurs only in Attic-Ionic 
and is mostly Attic only. Thus Horn, laai (beside ct<rt) and taat, 
(to elju), in Attic not only td<ri, but also Tidiaai, 6t66d<n, iaraai 
(from *i<TTk-aai) , Seucpvaat,, etc. 

a. The precise stages in the evolution of this -am, -act are variously 
stated. The view taken here is that it first displaced -art in the perfect, 
and from there spread to the present. Att. ridkaai is then analogous to Ion. 
3 pi. mid. rtflearat with -arat from the perfect (314.6). 

341. Dual. — The Greek secondary endings -top, -t<lp (Att.- 
Ion. -tt)v) correspond exactly to the Sanskrit secondary endings 
-tarn, -tarn, on the basis of IE -torn, -tarn. In the primary tenses 
there is no trace of the original primary endings. Instead, the 
secondary -top is used, and serving here for the third as well as 
the second person. Even in the secondary tenses the distribution 
of -top, -TTjv is not fully maintained, e.g. sometimes 3 pers. -top 
in Homer, or 2 pers. -ttjp in Attic. 

PERSONAL ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE 



342. Table of middle personal endings. 



IE 


Sanskrit 


Greek 


Primary Secondary 


Primary Secondary 


Primary Secondary 


Singular 


i-aip) -»(?) 

2 -sai -so, -thcs (?) 

3 -tai -to 


-e -i 

-se (Av. -rj/w) -thds 
-te -ta 


-fiat -nav, Att.-Ion. -fxrjv 

-TCU -TO 


Plural 


1 -medhai -mcdh? 

2 ? ? 

3 -ntai -nto 
-ptai -pto 


-make -mahi 
-dhve -dhvam 
-nle -nta 
-ate -ata 


-o6t 

-vrox -mo 
-arat -aro 
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343. Table of the present and imperfect indicative middle. 



Sanskrit 


Greek 


Sanskrit 


Greek 




Present 


Thematic 


Imperfect 


Sing. : 


1 bhdre 

2 bhdrase 

3 bhdrate 


<t>kpon<u 

(pkfHCU, 1 
4>kp*T(U 


dbhare 

dbharathds 

dbharata 


i<t>tp6fxr]» 
e^epeo, -ou 


Plur.: 


1 bhdrdmahe 

2 bhdradhve 

3 bhdrante 


4>kpovrau. 


dbhardmahi 

dbharadhvam 

dbharanta 




Unthematic 


Sing. : 


1 dse 

2 dsse 

3 fctc 


^nai 
fj<rr<u 


dsi 

dsthds 
dsta 


1j<TO 

faro 


Plur.: 


1 dsmahe 

2 dddhve 

3 dsaie 


f)Ht8a 

Horn, tlarai 


dsmahi 

dddhvam 

dsata 


Horn, tlaro 



344. 1. First singular. — G. -/«h, in contrast to Skt. -e from 
-ai, may owe its fx to the influence of the active -jut. But it is also 
possible that the parent speech had -mai in unthematic presents, 
-at in thematic, the Greek and Sanskrit forms resulting from level- 
ing in opposite directions. The secondary -/idp, Att.-Ion. -/i^p, 
is without parallel and nothing can be said as to its origin. 

2. Second singular. — G. -<rcu, -00 represent the IE endings as 
do the corresponding pairs 3 sg. -Tat, -to and 3 pi. -prai, -vto. Only 
in this case Sanskrit has a different secondary ending, -thas, in- 
stead of -sa, for which, however, we have the Iranian equivalent 
in the Av. -rjha. 

a. Under normal phonetic development the -<rat, -<ro, would remain un- 
changed after a consonant {ykypaypai, kyky pcqfo) , while after a vowel, with the 
regular loss of intervocalic a (164) they would appear as -at, -o. This dis- 
tribution is more nearly maintained in Homer than in Attic, where there is an 
extensive analogical restoration of -cat, -<ro, of which only the beginnings are 
seen in Homer. Thus Attic has -<rat, -<ro, regularly in the present and im- 
perfect indicative and present imperative of unthematic verbs, as riBeaai, 
krldeao, rldeao (but subj. Ti0j/, opt. rtfcto) ; likewise in the perfect and plu- 
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perfect, as SkSoaai, ediSoao. Homer has such forms as 5tfi?at, c/xdp^ao, $k- 
fiXrjai, beside others like the Attic, as waplaraaai, Trapiaraao. 

The forms resulting from the loss of intervocalic a prevail in the present 
and imperfect of the thematic verbs and in the aorist. Thus, with uncon- 
tracted forms usually in Homer, contraction in Attic, Repeat, <t>epy, €<fxpeo, 
€<t>kpov, Weo, Wov, eXvcrao, e\vao). 

In the 2 sg. pres. indie, the later Attic spelling -€t (95) persisted in the 
tradition in certain words, as /3ouXet, otct, ifyet,. 

In Hellenistic Greek -<rat, -ao spread from the unthematic verbs to the 
contract verbs (cf. aicpoaaai NT) and eventually to all the thematic verbs. 
So Mod.G. <f>epeaai, Kadeaai, etc. 

3. Third singular. — G. -rat, -70 represent the IE endings with- 
out change. 

4. First plural. — G. -peda agrees with the Sanskrit secondary- 
ending -mahi (Av. -ma'di) on the basis of an IE -medhd. 

The -neada of poetry is a convenient metrical variant, with ad 
for 6 after the analogy of 2 pi. -ade. 

5. Second plural. — G. -ade is without parallel elsewhere and of 
obscure origin. According to one view it rests on the infinitive 
in -<t0cu, this being used as an imperative and becoming -ade after 
the analogy of the active -re. 

6. Third plural. — G. -prat, -vro represent the IE endings in 
their postvocalic form; while -arat, -aro, like Skt. -ate, -ata f repre- 
sent the form taken after consonants, IE -nlai, -nto. 

a. The forms -arat, -aro occur in only a few present stems, as Horn, 
ctarat, etaro (for rjarat, ^aro ; cf. Skt. dsate, dsata), but regularly in Homer 
and Herodotus in the optative and in the perfect and pluperfect. Thus Horn. 
yevoiaTO, rcreuxarat, tTtTtvx^TO, and, with extension to vowel stems, /3e/3Xi7- 
arat, PepXrjaro. From forms like the last with vowel shortening come the 
later Ionic -carat, -€aro in Herodotus, as KexXearat, etc., and with further ex- 
tension to the present even rtflearat, etc. 

Similar perfect and pluperfect forms occur in other dialects, and in Attic 
inscriptions down to about the end of the 5th cent. B.C., when they are re- 
placed by the periphrastic forms. 

345. Dual. — The Greek dual endings are obviously formed 
after the analogy of the active endings, -adov, -adov after -top, -top, 
and -adov, -addv (Att.-Ion. -adrjv) after -top, -tolv (Att.-Ion. -rrjv). 
The ad is the same element as in 2 pi. -ade, 3 sg. imperat. -ado), etc. 
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The i dual -pedov, quotable only in three poetic forms, is formed 
from i pi. -fieda with -ov from -adov . 

THE ENDINGS OF THE LATIN DEPONENT-PASSIVE 

346. The Latin deponent-passive represents a type which is 
unknown in Greek, Sanskrit, and most of the IE languages, but is 
common to the Italic and Celtic branches and is now attested 
also in Tocharian and Hittite, with traces in Phrygian and Arme- 
nian. It is in origin a medio-passive of a different formal type 
from that discussed in 342 ff., though partly dependent upon the 
latter, and appears to have developed in part at least in the parent 
speech. It is characterized by an /--element, which was combined 
partly with active, partly with middle forms. Its history in de- 
tail is somewhat obscure. The following analysis is based upon 
the Latin forms, but is applicable to several of those in other 
languages. 

The Latin 2 sg. and 2 pi. forms are not of the r-type seen in the 
other persons, and the same is true of the Celtic 2d pi. form. 

347. 1. First singular. L. -r added to the active -0 or substi- 
tuted for the active -m. Thus legor (moror, etc., in Plautus), 
whence regularly (101) legor; legdr {utar in Plautus) beside act. 
*legatn, whence legar beside act. legam; similarly legebar, legerer, 
etc. 

2. Second singular. — L. -re from 2 sg. mid. -so, with rhotacism 
and change of final 0 to e (83.3). Hence also -ris from -re-s with -s 
after the analogy of the 2 sg. active. The imperative has only -re, 
as legere parallel to active lege. The -ris of other forms represents 
a differentiation after the analogy of pres. indie, legis to imperat. 
lege. But even in the non-imperative forms -re prevails in early 
Latin (Terence has only -re, Plautus has mostly -re, but occasion- 
ally -ris) and also in Cicero except in the present indicative of 
passives. In the Augustan period -ris is the more usual form. 

a. Some inscriptional forms, as utdrus, seem to reflect a similar but earlier 
extension of -so to -so-s. 

3. Third singular. — L. -tur from -to-r, formed by the addition 
of r to the secondary middle ending -to. The imperat. -tor is 
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from -tor, with substitution of r for the final of the active -tod 
(429). 

4. First plural. — L. -mur from -mor, with substitution of r 
for the final of the active -mos. 

5. Second plural. — L. -mini is best regarded as nom. pi. of a 
middle participle = G. -/icwi, used with omission of the copula to 
supply the second plural lacking in the r-type. According to 
another view it is an infinitive = G. -pevai, used first in the im- 
perative. 

6. Third plural. — L. -ntur from -nto-r, with the addition of r to 
the secondary ending -nto f the formation being parallel to that 
of the third singular. The imperat. -ntor is from -ntor, parallel to 
the 3 sg. -lor (see above, 3). 

348. In the Italic dialects only 3 sg. and 3 pi. forms are quotable. Umbri- 
an has 3 pi. -ntur, like the Latin, in secondary tenses, 3 sg. -ter in primary 
tenses. Oscan has 3 sg. -ter, 3 pi. -titer, e.g. uincter 'convincitur', karanter 
'vescuntur'. So Marruc. ferenter 'feruntur'. The 3 pi. -nter is probably from 
-ntro, a blend of -nto and -ro. 

There are also forms of a different type in which r alone appears as the 
ending, as Umbr. ferar 'feratur', Osc. 3 sg. perf . subj. s a k r a f i r 'one 
shall consecrate'. There are similar forms in Celtic, and also in Hittite. 

These forms and the whole medio-passive r-type were formerly thought 
to have been built up in Italic and Celtic upon a series of 3 pi. r-endings 
which will be discussed in connection with L. 3 pi. perf. -ere (417.6). The 
discovery of the r-type in Tocharian and Hittite, pointing to its development 
in the parent speech, alters the situation. But it does not make any less 
probable an ultimate connection between the medio-passive r-type and the 
3 pi. r-endings. It merely sets it back to a remote period. 

TREATMENT OF THE STEM BEFORE THE ENDINGS 

349. Certain matters that pertain to the stem to which the 
endings are added and affect several of the various tense forma- 
tions may be considered here. 

1. In the forms known as thematic the endings are added to 
the thematic vowel, e or 0. The distribution was that observed in 
Greek, namely 0 in the first singular, first and third plural, other- 
wise e. 
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In Latin, owing to the regular changes in medial and final 
syllables, the thematic vowel is represented by i or u. Thus legis, 
legit (112), legimus, legitis, legitur (110. 2, 3), legunt, leguntur 
(82.2, 3). Only before r does e remain unchanged (IIO.3), as 2 sg. 
legeris. In the first plural the weakening of -o-mos would yield 
partly -imus, partly -utnus (110. 2, 4). But the former, supported 
by 2 pi. -itis, prevails except in a few verbs in which there is no 
2 pi. -itis, as sutnus, possumus, volumus, nolumus, malumus, 
quaesumus. 

a. The term "thematic vowel" means strictly nothing more than stem 
vowel, but in practice it is applied to the e/o stem vowel, which plays the 
most significant r61e. Unthematic forms are those in which the endings are 
added directly to the root or to a suffix not containing the e/o vowel. The 
distinction corresponds to the familiar Greek classification of verbs in -w 
and those in -/it. In Latin there are only relics of unthematic forms, mainly 
among the irregular verbs. 

2. Most unthematic forms show gradation of either the root or 
the suffix in the same tense. The strong grade appears in the 
singular, the weak in the dual and plural. 

Thus G. cl/u but tnev (cf. Skt. (mi but imds), rWrjui but rWe- 
pep, St5<o/u but hibonw, t<rrd/Ltt (Att. iottj/h) but Xvrantv, SAjuya/u 
(Att. SA/ipq/u) but 8afjLPafi€v y SeUpvfH but dtitcpvuep, etc. So in the 
optative (suffix ye/i) elrjp but elpep, rideirjp but rideiptv, etc. 

So also originally in the perfect, only that here the singular had 
the 0-grade, as oI5a but Horn. Wpep (cf. Skt. vida but vidmd). 

In the present of ci/u (333) the strong grade is extended to the 
first and second plural, as tayAv, iari in contrast to Skt. smds, sthd. 

a. But monosyllabic forms of dissyllabic stems (126, 127.2) commonly ap- 
pear without gradation in the same tense. Thus Skt. 3 sg. y&ti, 1 pi. yhmas, 3 
pi. yinti, and similarly prtti, drtLti, sn&ti, etc. In Greek such forms are &tjhi (cf. 
Skt. vAmi), difynai, and aorists like t&pav, ^tjp, tfikriv, tyrotp, tyvp, Uvp, etc., 
which have the long vowel throughout, except for the regular shortening be- 
fore pt (88.2), as in the act. pple. (Afrrcs, ypdpres, etc.) and the old 3 pi. forms 
like eypop, e<f>vp, etc. After the analogy of such forms, also taTrjp, pi. 
i<TT7jfi€P (instead of Harapep) in contrast to Wepep, tSoptp. 

In Latin some few forms of the first and second conjugations may belong 
here, as (no) nds, not, ndmus, etc. (cf. Skt. sn&si, sntti, sn&mas), or {pled), 
pies, plet, plemus (cf. Skt. prtti, pr&mas). 
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3. In Latin, when the endings were added to a stem ending in a 
long vowel, this was regularly shortened before the endings -m, -/, 
-w/, and -r (101). Hence the contrast between long and short 
vowel in many of the tenses, e.g. imperf . indie, legebam, -bos, -bat, 
-bdmuSf -batis, -bant; pass, -bar, -baris, etc. ; so in the pres. indie, 
of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, in the fut. indie, 
of the third and fourth conjugations, in the pluperfect, and in all 
the tenses of the subjunctive. In all of these the stem vowel was 
originally long throughout. 

THE AUGMENT 

350. The augment reflects an IE adverbial particle *e which 
was frequently prefixed to a past tense of the indicative but was 
not a fixed and necessary part of the form. In Homeric Greek, 
as in Vedic Sanskrit, the past tenses appear with or without the 
augment. In classical Greek, as in classical Sanskrit, the augment 
has become fixed, and augmentless forms belong only to poetic 
usage. Its original independence is shown by the rule that the 
accent cannot precede it, just as it cannot precede the last of two 
prefixed prepositions, e.g., Trap-iax* like nap-iv-des. 

The augment is known only in Greek, Indo-Iranian, and Ar- 
menian (with Phrygian). In Latin, as in most of the IE languages, 
there is no trace of it. 

In Greek it is the syllabic augment that reflects the original 
type, e.g. e0epc = Skt. dbharat. The temporal augment follows a 
new principle, which arose by analogical imitation of certain 
cases in which the augment e contracted with the initial vowel 
of the root to the corresponding long vowel. Thus from IE *es- 
the form with the augment *e-es- } contracted to *es-, as in Skt. 
asam, Horn. 77a. From the relation observed in such inherited 
forms (77 :e), one of apparent lengthening, this was extended to 
all verbs beginning with a vowel, hence a (Att. rj):a, «:o, Z:i, 
v:v, etc. 

351. 1. The syllabic augment is sometimes 17 instead of c. Most of the 
examples are from roots beginning with f, and since in Vedic Sanskrit & also 
occurs, especially before v {dvar, etc.), this may represent an inherited by- 
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form, IE *c- beside *e-. Thus Horn. rjelSu from *rjf€i8-, and with quantita- 
tive metathesis (88.3) Att. k&yrjv from *rif6Lyrjv, iwpcov from *rjf6pwy f ed\uv 
from *Tjf&\<i)V. 

But the later Attic rjfiovXdnrjv, {jfieWov, r}8vpdfirjv are probably due to the 
analogy of fjdekov (from ede\cS) beside Wthov (from de\u). 

2. Verbs which originally began with s, y, w, sw had properly the syllabic 
augment, and if contraction took place this followed the rules of Greek con- 
traction according to the dialect. Thus from «x<*> (*0"*X<*>) imperf. *e<T6xop, 
Att. elxov, in some dialects fjxw (Mb), in contrast to Ijv, etc., with 77 in all 
dialects representing an IE contraction. Similarly elpirov (tpirci), *aepTT(o), 
dirSnrjv (hrofiai, *<7"€7rojucu), kovovfirjv {uv'eonai, *fuvkonai), Cret. tfade, Ion. 
labt^avbavb), *afav86.vu)), etc. The ' in elpirov y etc., maybe due to the analogy 
of the present, or have arisen like that of cuw (167). 

But some take the temporal augment after the analogy of those with 
original vowel initial. So l$ov (tfw, *aia6a>), tipKiaa (6p/dfa>), Att. $kovv 
(obceo), fouceu)), ii\iaK6p,ijv (dXtcrjco/xai, faXLaKopai), aor. r}X«i/ beside e&\wv 
(above, 1), etc. 

3. In prepositional compounds the normal position of the augment is 
after the preposition, as aw eXeyoVj k&fiaWov, etc. But some compounds of 
which the uncompounded forms were not in common use were treated like 
simple verbs. So acadrj \n\v from KaOrjiiai, yp^'teaa from 6.fi<f>ievi>vvnij rjinaTa- 
Mv from kirLarafiaL, etc. 

REDUPLICATION 

352. Reduplication is in origin the doubling of a form to indi- 
cate repetition or emphasis. A curtailed form of such doubling 
became a formative element in the parent speech. As a feature 
of tense formation it appears in certain presents and aorists, 
but has its chief importance in the perfect. 

1. A fuller form of reduplication appears in the Sanskrit in- 
tensives,as dar-dar-ii,car~kar-ti y etc.',and inG. wop-Qvpo), Tra^-<t>aip(x) } 
L. mur-murd, etc. From this type comes the so-called Attic re- 
duplication, as in &p-ap-i<rKw, perf. -&p-apa, Horn. €5-t?5ws, etc. 

2. Present reduplication, usually with i- vowel. Skt. pi- parti , 
ti-sthati (but da-dhdti, da-ddti, with e- vowel reduplication, as in 3), 
G. L-aTTjfiL, ti-077/u, 5i-5atyu, yi-yvo^iai, fa-hbaKu, L. si-sto, gi-gnd. 

3. Perfect reduplication, usually with e-vowel. Skt. da-darqa, 
ta~tana, G. ht-bopaa, X^-Xoi7ra, L. ce-cini, pe-puli. In Sanskrit and 
in Latin (411) the vowel of the reduplication is partly replaced 
by that of the root syllable. 
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4. In the present and perfect reduplication, if the root begins 
with a single consonant this is repeated in the reduplication, as 
above. Skt. da-darqa, G. 5i-8opKa, etc. The dissimilation of aspi- 
rates (132) accounts for Skt. dadhati, G. riBripi. If the root be- 
gins with two or more consonants, it is the first of these that is 
normally repeated, as in Skt. pa-praccha, G. yt-ypa<j>a, etc. So 
from a root beginning with st the normal is s-st y as in L. si-sto, 
G. t-arrjui, Av. hi-Staiti, but we find also t-st in Skt. ti-sthati, st-st in 
Goth, stai-stald, and st-t, doubtless by dissimilation from st-st, in 
L. ste-ti (so also spo-pondi, early L. sci-cidi). 

5. But in Greek many perfects have only c as reduplication. So regularly 
from roots beginning with or, air, etc., £, rp, tt, yv and in part from those 
beginning with f> (so always in Attic), 7X, /3X, yp. This type started with 
perfects from roots beginning with <r-r-cons. (including and from sr) f e.g. 
tardkucu, 2(77rap/xai, in which the init. $ of the reduplication became 1 (162) 
and i became k by association with the augment. From such the c spread to 
words beginning with other combinations. There is fluctuation in several 
verbs (y\v<f>u, /SXaorAyoj, etc.) and sometimes a dialectic difference, as Ion. 
iKT-qpai = usual Kacrrincu, Cret, El. typaufxai = usual yeypa/jLfiai. 

6. The perfects tl\r)<f>a (Xa/x/Sdvco) and etpaprcu (peipopcu) come regularly 
from V€<rXd<£a, etc. (203.2). From these the ei spread to etpijKa, eTKrjxa 
(Xayx&vu)} and -ctXoxa, -tlkeynai (\kyw). 

FORMATION OF THE PRESENT STEM 

353. The parent speech had a great variety of present forma- 
tions. It is probable that these originally had some special signif- 
icance in relation to the kind of action expressed. But for the 
most part this is obscure, and we have to take them simply as so 
many formal types. 

In the several IE languages some of these types remain pro- 
ductive, while others disappear or are represented only by a few 
relics. By phonetic changes or otherwise one type may give rise 
to several, or conversely two or more may be merged in one. New 
types arise and become productive. The final grouping is so 
diverse that different classifications impose themselves for the 
various branches of the IE family. This is markedly true in re- 
spect to Greek and Latin. The classification of Latin verbs under 
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the four conjugations is the one best suited to the actual Latin 
grouping, but would be quite unsuitable for Greek. 

Hence, after a brief survey of the important IE present classes, 
those of Greek and Latin will be considered separately. Since 
aorist stems, apart from the $-aorists, are of the same formal type 
as some of the present stems, they are included in the following 
survey. 

SURVEY OF IE PRESENT CLASSES 

354. Parallel unthematic and thematic classes.* 



1. Root class. Present stem = root. 
Usually shift of accent between 
root and endings and corre- 
sponding gradation of root. 
Skt. dsti, G. k<rrl, L. est 
Skt. Hi, G. cfo», L. it 
CI. paradigms in 333, 334 
a. From dissyllabic stems (127) 
there are forms with 

1) Weak grade of second syllable. 
Skt. svdfii-ti, vdmi-ti. Cf. G. bko for 
V*m«m* with transfer to thematic type; 
Kpi^ancu, Skafxai. 

2) Strong grade of second syllable. 
Skt. yd-ti, snd-U. G. &17M* (cf. Skt 
vd-ti), aor. Hpo*, I/3X17* (see S49.ao). 



2. Simple thematic class. Present 
stem = root with thematic vowel. 
Two types: 

A. Accent on root, strong grade 
of root. 

Skt. bhdra-ti, stca-li, bddha-ti 
G. 4>kpo)y Xclirco, <f>€vyo) 
L. legd, died, dUcd 

B. Accent on thematic vowel, 
weak grade of root. 
Skt. diqd-tiy tudd-ti, aor. dsi- 

ca-t 

G.Yp&0co, aor. l\nrov, tyvyov, 

infin. \iiretv, 4>vytiv 
L. rudo (cf. Skt. ruda-ti, be- 
side rodi-ti of 1a) 

The separation of these two original 
types has no importance for the classi- 
fication of Greek and Latin presents. 
It is the prevalence of Type B in aorist 
forms that is significant for the Greek re- 
lations. 

3. Reduplicating class. 4. Reduplicating thematic class. 

Skt. dd-dhd-ti f dd-dd-ti, bt-bhar-ti Skt. tHtha-ti, pi-ba-ti 
G. Tl-drjfju, 5l-6w-/u, la-rq-fjj. G. yl-yvo^ai, /lu-/wo> 

The prevailing form of the redupli- L- si-std, gi-gno 

eating syllable is that with the »-vowel. 

1 Sanskrit forms are here quoted in the third singular, as in some cases showing 
the stem more clearly than the first singular. 
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(Nasal Classes) 



5. Nasal infix class. Occurs only in 
Indo-Iranian. Weak grade of 
root, with insertion of na in 
strong forms, n in weak. 
Skt. yu-ftd-k-ti, 1 pi. yu-h-j-mds 



7. na- class. Suffix -na-, weak grade 
-nd- or, before a vowel -n-. 
Skt. ji-na-ti, 1 p\.ji-ni-mds, 3 pi. 

ji-n-dnti 
G. da/JL-va-m (Att. Sa/iwy/xt), 1 pi. 
d&n-va-fxcv 

G. -pa- represents the proper weak 
grade while Skt. -nf- instead of 
-ni- is secondary. 

9. ««-class. Suffix -neu- f weak 
grade -nu-. 

Skt. su-nd-ti, 1 pi. su-nu-mds 
G. Sek-yu-jut, 1 pi. SeU-vv-pev 

G. -w)- instead of -vev- may be due to 
the analogy of va/va in 7. 



6. Nasal infix class, thematic. 
Weak grade of root with inserted 
n and with thematic vowel. 
Skt. yu-h-jati 
L. iu-n-gd, ru-m-pd 
G. \a-fi-Pa-vw, irv-v-d-avoiiai, 
with nasal suffix also 

8. no-class. Suffix -no- 1 or -no-. 
Skt. mx-nd-ti (beside mr-nt-ii of 

7) ; 

G. KCLfl-VQ), 86.K-VU), &fiapT-6.V(i) 

L. cer-nd, ster-nd 



10. »tt-class, thematic. Suffix -nwo- 
or 

Skt. el-nva-li (beside ci-nd-mi, 8) 
G. rivuiy Horn. riVco, from *Tl-vfu) 
(176.i) 

L. mi-nud, sternud (but «« ex- 
tended to whole verb stem) 

a. Not only 5, but also 7 and 9, were originally formed with a nasal infix, the n&- 
class from dissyllabic roots ending in a long vowel, the rtw-class from roots ending in 
-eu, weak -u. Some of the forms may clearly be analyzed in this way. Thus Skt. 
ji-n-d-nti beside jyd- in f ut. jya-syati, G. San-v-a-^ev beside Sana- in hSapaaa, Skt. 
tr-ri-o-fi, ff-ty-u-mds beside qto-, qru- in Qr6-tum, cru-td-. But from such forms were 
abstracted suffixes which became productive. 

355. Other thematic classes. 

1. sko- class. Suffix -sko-. Often called the inchoative class, from the pre- 
vailing force in Latin. 

Skt. gdccha-ti y icchd-ti, prcchd-ti 

G. Pchjku, apkuKLc, evpio-Kw L. cresco, nosco, posed 

a. Same with reduplication. 

G. yiyvixjuu, hibaanw L. discd. 

2. yo- class. Suffix -yo-, in interchange with -ye- or in some languages with 

Two types parallel to those of 354.2. 



noun 



» Really -rfi /o- that is, »+thematic vowel. But for convenience we shall write -no- just as foe the 
n suffix -no- (which is also really -**/o-). Similarly -yo-, sko-, etc 
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A. Accent on root, strong grade of root. 
Skt. pdqya-ti, hdrya-ti 

G. otcXXci) from VreX-tw, tcivcj from *Tev-j t ci) 
L. specid (spicio), aperid 

B. Accent on suffix, weak grade of root. 
Skt. mriyd-te, kriyd-te 

G. /SdXXw from */3aX-io>, fiaivta from */3cu>-taj L. morior, venid 
The separation of these two types is necessary in Sanskrit, where the forms of 

Type B always have intransitive or passive force and are inflected only in the middle. 

It has no importance for the classification of Greek or Latin presents. 

In Greek a new classification is imposed by the variety of phonetic changes 

resulting from the combinations with y (182-88). Hence presents in -aau or -rrw, in 

-fa, in - XXw, etc. 

In Latin the important distinction is that between presents of the type capid, 
i pi. capimus and those of the type venid, i pi. venimus. Such inflection with -i or -i- 
in interchange with -yo-, instead of the usual -y e /o- indicated by the inflection in 
Greek, Sanskrit, and most of the IE languages, is characteristic of Italic and 
Balto-Slavic. Cf. Lith. myliu, i pi. tnylime (with short i), ChSl. gorjq, i pi. gorimu (i 
from i). In Balto-Slavic there are also yo-presents with the -y e /o- inflection as in 
Greek, etc. Some scholars regard the -f- of the Italic and Balto-Slavic forms as the 
result of contraction taking place independently in Italic and Balto-Slavic. But 
there are such serious obstacles to this view that the assumption of an inherited 
parallel -i-/-yo- type is preferred here. See also 376a. 

366. Denominative yo- class. — The usual formation of denomi- 
natives is by the addition of the suffix -yo- to the stem of the 
noun. The formation is most transparent in Sanskrit, where the 
-ya- is everywhere preserved, while in Greek and Latin it is dis- 
guised by the loss of intervocalic y, contraction, and other pho- 
netic changes. 



Noun Stem 


Denom. Stem 


Skt. 


G. 


L. 


d 


-d-yo- 


Pftandydti 




curd 




(Pftand-) 


(rl,xv) 


(curd) 


0- 


~e-yo- 


devaydti 


4>i\ko 


albed 




(devd-) 


(<t>l\os) 


(albus) 


• 


-i-yo- 


Ved. janiydti 




finid 






(jdni-) 




(finis) 


u- 


-u-yo- 


Ved. gdiuydii 




mctud 




(gdtu-) 


(m#u) 


(mctus) 


s- 


-s-yo- 


rajasydti 


reXcuo, -ecu 
(t*Xos) 


fulgurid 






(rdjas-) 


(jidgur) 


n- 


-n-yo- 


uksanydti 
(uksdn-) 


6fo/j,aLfLO 

(6vona) 




d- 


-d-yo- 




(fricit, -ISos) 


custddid 


etc. 


etc. 


bhisajydti 


(custds, -ddis) 


(any stop) 




(bhisdj-) 
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While this shows the original relation between noun stem and 
denominative stem, the various forms of the latter become inde- 
pendently productive and occur in derivatives of noun stems 
other than those to which they belong in origin. Especially -ayo- is 
freely used for denominatives of 0-stems (the frequency of parallel 
d-stem collectives is doubtless a factor in this) in most IE lan- 
guages, and its Latin representative is by far the commonest 
denominative type, regardless of the noun stem (370. i). 

357. Causative -eyo- class. — This is formally distinguished from 
the denominatives of 0-stems by the difference of accent as shown 
in Sanskrit (caus. ~dya- t denom. ~ay&-). The root normally has 
the 0-grade. The meaning is very commonly, though not exclu- 
sively, causative, hence the usual name. This type is most con- 
spicuous in Sanskrit, important also in Germanic. In Greek and 
Latin, where the criterion of accent is no longer available, it is 
formally indistinguishable from denominatives in -&o, -eJ, and 
only a few verbs are clearly to be reckoned here on account of 
their meaning. 

Skt. sad&yati 'cause to sit, set' from sad- 'sit' 

Goth, satjan 'set' (NE set) beside sitan 'sit' 

G. <£o0&> 'frighten* beside </>#to/icu 'be afraid' 

L. moneo 'remind, admonish' from men- of memini 'remember' 

THE PRESENT CLASSES IN GREEK 
THE THEMATIC CLASSES, EXCLUSIVE OF THE CONTRACT VERBS 

358. Simple thematic class (354.2). — The great majority are 
from roots of the e-series and in the c-grade. Thus 4>ipo), X£yco, 
pip<a, txuy X€t7r«, <f>€vyoj, rp^Trco, etc. So also from *i&u>, 
from *ir\£fo), etc. 

With other grades or from roots of other series, yp6.<f>o), ?Xu0co, 
ayo) y aWa), X177W, etc. 

a. With reduplication (354.4). So yl-ypopat, pl-fivut, Trt-rrw (Z due to 
the analogy of /tf 7ttw?), Xc\(j3 (from *<ri-<rxw, to *x«)> tI-kto) from M-tkw, 
210). 

359. Tau-class. Presents in -tttw. — These belong in origin to the 
ya-class, starting with forms like k6tttq> from *kottw (186). Hence 
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by analogy similar forms from roots ending in any labial, as 
KakvwTw (cf. KaXtyfy), KpbTTa) (cf. *p60a) , including some in which 
the labial comes from a labiovelar, as iriirru beside normal wicraQ), 
tItto) (182). This was favored by their many common forms, as 
the aorists in -ypa. 

This class is then properly co-ordinate with the subdivisions of 
the iota class, that is, presents in -7ttco with those in -aw, -f o>, -XXw, 
etc. 

360. Iota or yo- class (365.2). — The different phonetic changes 
that attend the combination of y with a preceding consonant 
(182-88) result in a variety of distinct types. 

1. Presents in -<rao), Att. -ttu). — From verb stems ending in a 
voiceless guttural or dental, namely k, x (or in some cases an IE 
labiovelar), t, or 0; also from some ending in 7. 

<j>v\kaau) y -ttw, from *4>v\aK-ya. Cf. 06Xa(, 06Xaxo$ 
dpbaao), -tto), from *6pux-*w. Cf. dpvxo 
ireaao), -ttu, from *peq u, -yo. Cf. aor. iT&pa 
ipiaaa), -tto). Cf. ipirqs 

Kopvaaco (poetical; no Att. -tto>). Cf. *6pvs, nbpvdos 

aXXAffcrw, -ttg>. Cf. bWayri 

a. Only those from a stem ending in a voiceless guttural are the result of 
regular phonetic development. The others follow their analogy (see 182-84). 
Stems ending in 7 by normal phonetic development of -y-yu) give presents in 
-$*a>, but since in the future, aorist, perfect middle, etc., they have the same 
forms (-{w, -fa, -icrat, etc.) as those ending in k or x, their presents may 
follow the analogy of the latter. Hence AXXA(t<tw, -tto), t&oou), -ttu (cf. 
Tayrj), etc., or only Att. cQ&tto) in contrast to the regular Ion. a<t>6.fa 
from *o4>a.y-&) (cf. a<t>ayrj). 

2. Presents in -fco. — From verb stems ending in a voiced gut- 
tural or dental, namely 7 (or an IE labiovelar g w ), or 5 (see 184). 
dp7rAfco from dp7ra7-j^. Cf. ipwayrj 

vifa from *nig w yo. Cf . fut. v tyo, and x^P-w/ffa 
IKti^g) from iXmd-^o). Cf. ^X7rls, Ikiridos 

The great majority are from stems ending in 5, or analogical 
extensions of such. Especially -Afco and -tfco starting from 
-ab-irU and -iS-iqj, became widely productive, forming denomina- 
tives from stems of all kinds to the number of several thousands. 
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In general, -dfw is more common from a-stems and neuter n- 

stems, -ifa from other stems. 

Thus 5tK(ifco (8Urj)j ayopafa (ay opd), 0avjud$"a> (davpa), vpptfa 

(vfipis), vop.ifa (p6pLOs), rcixtfw (rctxos), iWrjvifa ("EXXtji'). 

a. In the future and aorist the difference between guttural and dental 
stem normally shows itself (£ from guttural -fa, Att. <r from dental-fir), but 
owing to the common present there is sometimes confusion. Thus from apxdf w 
the regular i}pxa£a in Ionic, but fjpiraaa in Attic. The great mass of deriva- 
tives in -df co and -if co follow the treatment of dental stems, as Att. hdUcura, 
kvbpioa. But Homer has 7TToX€/ii{o>, and forms like eSucafa are the usual ones 
in Doric. 

3. Presents in -XX«. — From verb stems ending in X (see 187). 
ariKKo) from *<7reX-*o) ayyik\o) from d77cX-jtco 

4. Presents in -aivu and -atpco. — From verb stems ending in av 
and ap (see 188. 1). 

<f>aivQ) from *<f>ap-f e o) x a *P w from *xap-i.a> 

From denominatives like /xcXcupo) (jueXas, /i^Xafos), TOLfiaivco 
(from the weak stem of ttoimv), etc., the -aivo) spread and forms 
numerous denominatives from other stems, as Xcwccui>a> (\evic6s), 
depnaivci) (depfj.6s), etc. 

5. Presents in -eiva), -eipw, -1><o, -tpco, -bi>a), -Dpw. — From verb 
stems ending in tv, cp, u>, tp, w, up (see 188. 2). 

Ttivw from *Tei>! e o) <£0€ipa> from *<f>$ep-i [ a) 

Kp\vo) from *KpL-v-j t o) ourtpco, from *oiKri/>-*a> 

ttX^co from *7tXi;-j'-ko fiaprbpoixai from *p.apTvp-wnai 

Forms like /cptp co, KXtpw, 7rX6pco differ from the others in that their 
v is not a part of the original verb stem, but an added element. 
They are from "/cpi-i^w, *kXi-v-*o>, *t\v-v-i ( o) j with a combination 
of two present suffixes, e.g. *Kpi-vco then */cpt-i>-*co. From the lat- 
ter the Kpiv-y as an apparent verb stem, spread in part to the other 
tenses. So aor. luplva from *Upivaa, frcXtpa, tir\vpa, but perf. 
kUpl-tox, /c^Xt-rat, iriifKv-Tai, aor. pass. Upiv-dnv beside iKpi-drjv, 
etc. 

Like 7TXDPW in origin is the productive -fr/co in the numerous de- 
nominatives from u-stems and from others by analogy, as fiapbvu 
from *l3apv-v-! c co (fiapvs), ij&bva) (1766s), iraxbvo) (waxvs), \ewTbm 
(Xe7rr6s) 
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6. Miscellaneous. — To this class belong also in origin: 

Some presents in -cuco, as naUa from *Kaf-ya (cf. foawra), xXauo 
from *ickaf-LQ) (cf. tickawra). For Att. k&w, *Xdco, see 179. 1. 

Those in -cwo, from -«f-Ko. The normal phonetic development 
would yield -«uo (cf. ii&eia from ridef-ia, and xaua above), and this 
is the actual form in the Elean dialect (<t>vyadeio} = <t>vyadevo)) y but 
elsewhere it was replaced by -«wo with «/ from the other tenses. 

Denominatives in -uo and -wo, as firjvio) (jxrjvis), nedvoj (pWv). 
See 366. Also some of the primary verbs in -wo, as 0wo, Lesb. </>vuo. 
Whether Xwo and others belonged originally to this or to the simple 
thematic class is impossible to determine. They generally show 
-wo in Homer, but -wo in Attic. 

The great majority of the contract verbs in -aco, -ceo, -exo (363). 

361. no-class (354.8, 10). 

Presents in -vo), as SAk-pco, K&fi-vo), rip-va, t"l-vo). 

Butrti>a>,00<ipw,<^t^ from*rt-i'^w, 
etc. (176. 1), thematic forms of the nw-class (364. 10). Forms like 
btuc-vixa are later transfers from dtU-vv-iii, etc. Isolated and not 
certainly explained is iXavvw (verb stem £ka-). 

Presents in -a^co, as ai/J-dyco, aixapr-kvo), <d<jQ-6.vop.ai. These have 
the sufhx with syllabification of the n y that is, -no, whence -ava> 
(116). 

Presents in aw with nasal infix in the verb stem, as \a-n-$-kvu y 
\a-v-d-kvo), &-P-5-6.VQ), irv-v-d-bvoixai. This type is a combination of 
the preceding with the thematic nasal infix class (L. rumpo, 
354.6). Cf. parallel presents like Lith. bundu and budinu, as if 
G. *id)vB(j) and *tv6clpo). 

362. sko-class (365. 1). 

Presents in -<tkco, as /3&-(tkco &p£-<tko) ; with reduplication yi-yvoy 
o-kq), pL-Ppoy-aKO) ; with consonant changes (206. 1, 3) XActkoj from 
*\aK'<TKO) (<fXa*of), 8l86l<tko) from *6i5a*-<7Kco, 7rd<rxw from *7ra0-a/cco, 
niayw from *fu,y'<ri«a(?). 

a. As kpkrGKb) is from a dissyllabic stem (cf . fjpeaa) , so also, with reduplica- 
tion tip-apl-uKM (cf. dpHfyxos). But -to-icco became productive, and in most 
cases there is no stem form ending in t (some think of a relation between the 
i and the 77 of some forms, e.g. evpL-aKos beside fut. evprj-au, but even this is 
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doubtful). Thus€up4(Ticco,dXt<rxoMai,o'Tept(Ticw, or, with secondary addition to a 
stem ending in a long vowel, drfjaKu), /it/i^aKw, dpyaKu. 

A few have inchoative meaning, as yqpaaKO) 'grow old', ^/S&otco) 'grow young', 
but this force never became dominant as in the corresponding Latin presents 
in -sco. 

An offshoot of this class, with a specialized use which must have started 
in some particular forms like <t>6.aKov from 4>cl<jku>, is represented by the Ionic 
iterative imperfects and aorists like favytvKov, Qbyeaicov. 

THE CONTRACT VERBS 

363. The great mass of the contract verbs are denominatives 
(356). 

1. -aw. — Those in -aw represent the IE -a-yo- type, based on a- 
stems. The shortening of the vowel in the present stem is due to 
the analogy of -ceo. The great majority are derived from actual 
d-stems, as Tijudw (n/xij), vikLu) (v'acri), ovydco (<rlyr)). 

There are a few primary verbs in -aco, as Spdw (verb stem 5pd-), 
and those like <77rdco (lo-iraaa, 2<77ra<r/xat, verb stem aira- or a-xaa--), 
xaXdco, etc. 

2. -€w. — Those in ceo represent chiefly the IE -e-yo- type, based 
on o-stems. They are derived from 0-stems, as </>tX^co (<#Xos), 
oUio) (oIkos), but also frequently from others, as <t>a)vea) (0co^), 
y.apTVplo> (/xdprus). 

Some represent the IE -es-yo- type, from s-stems, as tcXcoj, 
Horn. reXetw, aor. IriKeo-aa. But most derivatives of <r-stems are 
completely merged with those from 0-stems, as ulala) (fu<ros), 
aXyio) (a\yos), aor. -rjaa. 

Some represent the IE -i-yo- type (357). But they were formal- 
ly merged with the denominatives of 0-stems, taking the same 
verb stem in rj outside the present, and are mostly indistinguish- 
able from them. Thus 0o#€a>, in origin a causative of </>e/3o/iai, was 
felt as a denominative of <2>6/3os, like 0iXeo> from <f>i\os. An isolated 
case, without verb stem in 77, is bonea, aor. c5o£a. 

There are also a few primary verbs in -eo>, mostly presents of 
the simple thematic class in origin, as plu from *ptfa), ir\io) from 
*7rX€/ r oj, few from *f eao) (cf . aor. 2f eaa from e<r<ra ; Skt. ya5-),rpeco 
from *rp€a-co; but S&o 'bind' from *8e~i e a). 

3. -oa>. — Those in -oco represent a special Greek type of de- 
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nominatives of o-stems, usually with factitive force, as 5tjX6w 
'make clear' (6r)\os), 8ov\6o> 'enslave' (8ov\os) in contrast to 
oouXeuw 'be a slave'. Beside the inherited type in -«w, this new 
type grew up as an obvious parallel to that of -aw from d-stems. 
Some think it started in non-present forms like -wcra, -w077J>, -w0€is, 
-wros, which in Homer are more frequent than the present forms. 
364. Inflection of the contract verbs. 

1 . There is great divergence among the dialects in the matter 
of contracted and uncontracted forms and in the results of con- 
traction (see 104). 

In general, uncontracted forms are most frequent in Ionic, 
while Attic stands at the other extreme, with almost complete 
contraction. 

As between the different classes, uncontracted forms are most 
frequent from verbs in -«w, less frequent from those in -aw, and 
least frequent from those in -ow. 

Thus Horn. c^iX&i and <£iXei, <f>i\eovT€s and <t>i\evvT€s, always <J>i\kov<ri t 
<£iX«h, ^t\4w/i€i' l etc. (though these are sometimes to be read with synizesis), 
with a considerable preponderance of uncontracted forms; uXdci, bXaov, etc., 
or more frequently forms like 6p6o), dpdaadai (with 'distraction", 104.7), be- 
side contracted 6p$, vlkq., €pLku)p, etc. 

In Attic, contraction is the rule. Only a few dissyllabic presents in -«*> 
like tXcw, Sew 'need', etc., have uncontracted forms, as 7rX€w, irkkoy&v (but 
trXct, irXeiTt) , nXey, irXeot. 

2. In certain dialects, namely Lesbian, Thessalian, Arcadian, and Cypri- 
an, the contract verbs have unthematic inflection. Thus in Alcaeus and 
Sappho icaXij/u, kiraivevTes ( = Att. kiraLPovvres) , Thess. arparayhros ( = Att. 
aTparriyovvTos), Arc. iroUvoi (like ridevai). In Attic the optative shows a 
similar transfer (422). 

There are also dialectic forms like 6.8iKrj(i), arcc^apww, with the long-vowel 
stem of other tenses extended to the present. 

3. There are a few contract verbs which differ from the usual type in that 
they come from -17a), -aw, -ww and consequently show different results of con- 
traction. Thus Att. f w, 3 sg. f g, 3 pi. f coat, infin. [rjv, from *f^w, *f fct, etc. 
(*f^w from *i"??-iw, parallel to Horn, fww from *fco-tw). So xp£ 'utter an 
oracle,' 3 sg. xp8> ot^co, -jklvu) infin. halrijv, ireiinjv (cf. Horn. oi^dW, TrtLvdoiv) , 
^cu, a/zw, kvS) infin. j/riju, etc.; XP^M<« 'use', 3 sg. xP^rai, infin. xprjaBax, 
from xp*7«>M<" ; frlyO}, infin. frly&v (also fnyovv), iSp€>, Horn. tfpww, from 
stems fiyoHT-, Upcoa-. 
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THE UNTHEMATIC CLASSES 

366. Root class (364. i).— Here belong dpi (333), ctjut (334), 
<f>rjp'h mi, OLTjuL (349.2a), fl/xai (343), Mi/xai (3 sg. K€ireu = Skt. qete), 
iwL-ara-paL Understand' (from the weak grade of ord- 'stand'). 

Middle forms from dissyllabic stems (354.1 a), &7a-/iat, tcpifia- 
pat, 5ca-/iat, tpa-pai, vira-pai, 8vva-pai (perhaps originally 8b-va- 
pat of the va class with extension of va to verb stem), Sic-juai, 
fe/iat, 6vo-pai, elpv-pai. 

Peculiarities of inflection have been mostly covered in 336-40, 
349.2. 

a. The imperfect of cf/zi (334) shows a great variety of forms, some of 
which are not certainly explained. 1 sg. Ja (IE *eyqt would give *T7ta, then 
with loss of intervocalic t, *rja) with 77 after the analogy of ypev (Skt. ditna), 
etc.; 2 sg. fjeiada, 3 sg. 0ct(i'), 3 pi- ifcffaf, like the pluperfect forms (of ol8a) 
flbriuda, ftbuvOa, fi8ei(p), jjSecav, as also the later 1 sg. get? like jj8eiv . Horn. 
1 sg. fj'ia f 3 sg. ffic, probably to be read flea, gee like §6ea, g5ee. Horn, aug- 
mentless forms 3 dual trip, 3 pi. taav. Horn, thematic forms 1 sg., 1 pi. b.vrfiov, 
1 pi. yoptv. 

The subj., opt., and imperat. forms are all formed from the weak grade 
of the root, as too, Zoi/u, Wi, etc. 

366. Reduplicating class (354.3). — n-Orj-pi, t-arq-fUj 8i8o)-pt f 
i-rj-ni, Ki-xpy-fu, 5i-fij-/xai, fii-fir)-pi, dvl-mj-pi (verb stem 6vd-), 
etc. With inserted nasal (after the type \aju/3dfa>) TL-p~T\r)pi, 
iri-p-wprjpi (so dial. Ki-y-xpyiu = Att. kI-xpw)* 

a. The imperfect of rldrjfu, trjpi, and St&o/u have some forms that follow 
the analogy of the contract verbs. Thus 1 sg. krLOriv, trjv, but 2 sg. kridus, 
tets, 3 sg. 4ti0€i, tet, and from Sldufii, all three persons of the singular, 
e8L8ovv, e8L8ovs, e8L8ov (for *c6t5o)f, etc.). 

367. mi-class. — Suffix i>D, vv (364.8). — 8dK-vv-pt, ay-vv-pi, bp-vv- 
pi, op-vv-pi, arop-vv-pi, SKKvpt (*6\-vv-pi). 

Forms in -vvvpi from stems ending in <r, as evvvpi (from *i<r-vv-pi f 
with vv restored by analogy; the normal phonetic development 
appears in Ion. elvvpi), ofiivvvpi (cf. aPeards), t&pvvpi (cf. $*g>ot6s), 
gave rise to others in -vvvpt from stems ending in a vowel, as 
GTpio-vvvpi, OTope-vvvpi (cf. aor. i-arbpt-ca.) , aopirvvvpi, Kepa-vvvpi, 
-Ktrk-vvvpi, etc. 
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368. nd-class. — Suffix va (Att.-Ion. vrj), va (354-7). — dapL-vrj-fju,, 
rrip-vrj'Hi, mr-vy-pLi, cndd-vrj-iJLi, Kip-vrj-pi pap-va-pai, vlK-va-nai. 

These occur mostly in poetry or in the dialects, and the class is 
not productive in Greek. 

a. The t in irirvrini, aicUivrifu, Kipvrifu, iriKvafiai, beside eirkreffa, eaueSaaa, 
etckpaaa, eirk\e<ra, is generally taken as parallel to that of iricvpes, etc. (121), 
but its frequency in this particular type is remarkable. 

THE PRESENT CLASSES IN LATIN 

369. The familiar classification of Latin verbs in four conjuga- 
tions is in reality a classification of present stems, applying only 
to those tenses which make up the present system. Except for 
most verbs of the first conjugation, there is no uniformity in the 
perfect system or the perfect passive participle within a given 
conjugation. Perfects in -vi or -ui, reduplicated perfects, and 
those with lengthened vowel occur in all four conjugations, per- 
fects in -si in all but the first. 

In general, verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugation 
reflect IE yo-presents, either primary or denominative. Those of 
the first and second correspond in the main to the Greek presents 
in -aw and -«o; those of the fourth (including the capio- type 
of the third) to the various types of the Greek iota-class (e.g. 
venio : £aifw) with some denominatives in -tw. Those of the third 
conjugation comprise the simple thematic presents and those 
formed with other thematic suffixes. The irregular verbs contain 
relics of unthematic inflection and have other peculiarities. 

FIRST CONJUGATION 

370. The first conjugation comprises the most productive 
type of denominatives and a few primary verbs. 

1. The great mass are denominatives answering to G. -aw and 
reflecting the IE -ayo- type (356). Though originally based upon 
a-stems, they are freely formed from stems of all kinds. Thus 
curd (cura), planto (planta), dono (donum) , levo (levis), laudd (laus, 
laudis), generd, (genus). 

2. The frequentatives, ending in -to, -so, -itd, -tiid, and denoting 
repeated or sometimes mere intensive action, are in origin de- 
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nominatives formed from the stem of the perf . pass. pple. of the 
simple verb. Thus die to from dictus (died), verso from versus 
(verto), habito from habitus (habeo). But with the development 
of a distinctive meaning they came to be felt as formed from the 
verb stem, and many were actually thus formed with -ito. Thus 
agito (not *dcto like tracto) from ago, rogito (not *rogato) from rogo, 
and so in all frequentatives from verbs of the first conjugations. 

Some of the old frequentatives lost their distinctive force and 
new frequentatives in -ito were formed from them, the so-called 
double frequentatives. Thus canto has the same force as cand 
(and eventually displaced it, hence It. cantare, Fr. chanter, etc.), 
and from it was formed cantito with real frequentative force; 
similarly dictito from dicto, etc. 

3. There are a few primary verbs from monosyllabic stems 
ending in -a, as fa-ri, no, sto. These belong to the IE root class 
(364. 1) , as clearly fart (cf . G. foul, Dor. <f>ayX) , or in part to parallel 
y<?-presents (so for no, ndre, cf. Skt. sna-ya-te beside snd-ti). The 
1 sg. sto is probably from *sta-yd (IE *st9-yo) or *std-yo, like Umbr. 
stahu 'sto', ChSl. stojq, 'sto', stajq 'sisto', but some of the forms 
may also be directly from the root like aor. G. larr\v, Skt. asthdt. 

4. There are also several primary verbs with presents only 
from dissyllabic stems ending in a, as seed, secare (secui, sectus), 
iuvo, iuvare (iuvi, tutus), domo, domdre (domui, domitus). Even 
among the verbs which show a throughout there may be some that 
were originally primary verbs of this type, as probably amd. 

371. Inflection. — The 1 sg. -6 is contracted from -ad, -ayo, 
parallel to -eo, -id of the second and fourth conjugations. The d 
of the other persons (shortened before -t, -nt, (101) is simply that 
of the stem in some primary verbs. In the denominatives it may 
be the result of contraction from d(y)e in the 2 sg., 3 sg., and 2 pi. 
forms, whence with the support of the uniform a of some primary 
verbs it spread to 1 pi. -amus (from -ayomos we should expect 
-omus, 105.2), 3 pi. -ant. See also 373. 

SECOND CONJUGATION 

372. The second conjugation comprises primary verbs with 
stems ending in e, denominatives, and a few causatives. 
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1. Primary verbs from monosyllabic stems ending in e, as -pled, 
-plere (cf. G. aor. w\rj-To, Skt. aor. apra-t and rare pres. pra-lt), ned, 
fled. Like the corresponding forms of the first conjugation, these 
belong to the IE root class (354.1 a), or in part to parallel yo- pres- 
ents, as fled perhaps from *bhle-yd (cf. ChSl. bU-jq 'bleat'). 

2. Primary verbs with presents only from dissyllabic stems end- 
ing in e, as video, habed, laced, seded, iaced, etc. This is a large 
class, in which, with some exceptions like video, habed, the in- 
transitive force prevails. Note iaced, iacere 'lie' beside iacid, 
iacere ( throw', pended, pendere 'be suspended, hang' beside pendd, 
pendere 'suspend, weigh out'. Similar stems in -e with distinctive- 
ly intransitive force are seen in the Greek aorists like Ix^PW, etc. 

a. The Latin situation, with present stem in -2, though paralleled in some 
Germanic forms (Goth, habaip, OHG habit), is the opposite of that observed 
in other IE languages and is presumably secondary. Elsewhere the stem in 
-e is found mostly in non-present forms, and is combined with presents of 
various classes but especially with those of the yo-class. Thus G. xalpu, 
ixap-qv, <t>aivo^ai, k^&vrjv, /xatvo/mt, kn&vrjv, ChSl. minjq, infin. mitieti (e from 
IE I; mini- : G. iiavrj-),vildq, videti ( : L. video), seldq, sedfcti, Lith. sediu, sedeti 
(:L. seded). 

It is often stated that this combination rests on dissyllabic stems ending 
in -ei, whence -I and -i (with thematic vowel -y-o-) respectively. But it is 
probably a matter of parallel extensions of the simple root. 

3. Denominatives, answering to G. -cw and reflecting the IE 
~e-yo- type (366). They are primarily from 0-stems, but also from 
others. Thus albed (albus), claudeo (claudus),fldred ( fids, fldris), etc. 
They are not nearly so numerous as the Greek denominatives in 
-ceo, owing to the greater expansion of the d-stem denominatives. 

4. Causatives, reflecting the IE -6-yo- type (367). Thus moned 
(cf. memini), torred (cf. Skt. tarsdyati, caus. of tfs-), doced (cf. 
decet), noced (cf. need, necare), sponded (cf. G. ctkIvSu), probably 
moved, foved, and a few others. 

373. Inflection. — The 1 sg. -ed is from -eyd of the denominatives 
and causatives, followed by the primary verbs, though here it 
may be in small part from -e-yd. The e of the other persons (short- 
ened before -nt, 101) is that of the stem in the primary verbs. 
In the denominatives and causatives it is the result of regular 
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contraction in -es f -et, -etis from -eyesi, etc., whence under the 
added influence of the primary forms it was extended to -emus, 
-ent (which cannot represent the phonetic development of -eyomos, 
-eyonti). Thus: 

video by analogy moneo from * money 6 

vides from *wide-si monis from *moneyesi 

videt from *widi-ti tnonet from *moneyeii 

vidimus from *wide-mos monemus by analogy 

videtis from *wide-te monetis from *moneyeU 

vident from *wide-nti monent by analogy 



THIRD CONJUGATION 

374. The third conjugation comprises a variety of thematic 
present formations. 

1. Simple thematic class (364.2). Thus lego, tego, dico, duco, 
rudd, ago, etc. 

2. Reduplicating thematic class (354.4). Thus si-sto, gi-gno, serd 
from *si-sd (74a), sidd from *si-sdd, reddd from *re-di-dd (cf. Osc. 
didest 'dabit'). Here also in origin bibd (cf. Skt. pi-ba-ti) from root 
pd- in pd-tus, though the explanation of the b is uncertain. 

3. Nasal infix class , thematic (354.6). Thus rumpo, linquo, 
fiiidd } fundo, tango, etc.; with nasal extended to the perfect, 
fingo (finxi, but fictus), stringo, etc.; with nasal extended to per- 
fect and perf. pass. pple. iungo (iunxi, iiinctus), cingo, plango, 
ungud, etc. 

a. These are to be distinguished from verbs in which the nasal belongs to 
the root, as pendo (cf. pondus), Undo, etc. 

4. no-class (354.8). Thus s per -no, cer-nd, si-no , li-nd, tem-nd. 
Here also in origin some presents in -lid from -l-nd (200. 1), as 
pello f tolldj -cello < rise , (cf. collis from *kol-nis) f perhaps fall 0 (with 
extension of // to the perf. fefelli). But // may come from other 
combinations than In (200. 1), and per-cello 1 strike down' (perf. 
per-culi) is probably from *per-cel-dd with a J-extension of the 
root (cf. clades). 

5. sko-class (355.i). — Thus cre-sco, no-sco, disco from *di-dc-scd 
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(cf. perf. di-dic-i), posed from *porc-scd, with extension of pose- 
to perf. poposci (cf. also Skt. perf. papraccha beside pres. prcchati). 

From forms like cresco the suffix acquired the force of becoming 
or beginning, and gave rise to the numerous class of inchoatives 
in -escdy -iscd y -dscd, formed from verbs, nouns, and adjectives, 
as calesco (caled), duresco (durus) i obdormisco (dormid), vesper dscd 
(vesper). 

6. yo-class (366.2). — Presents of the type capid, caper e belong 
historically with the primary verbs of the fourth conjugation like 
venid, venire. They are traditionally classed in the third conjuga- 
tion because of their agreement with it in the infinitive (which 
was the Roman basis of classification) and other forms. Such 
agreement is secondary. See 376. 

7. Verbs in -ud. — These include: 

A few primary verbs from roots ending in #, as sud from *su-yd 
(Goth, siu-ja), rud, flud, strud. Here also solvo from *se-lud (cf. 
G. \vu>), volvd from *welud (cf. G. A6o>). 

Two primary verbs with thematic forms of nw-suffix (355. 10), 
namely mi-nud, ster-nud, with nu extended to the perfect, etc. 

Denominatives from w-stems (366), as statud (status) , metud 
(metus). 

8. Presents in -id-. — Thus pectd (cf. G. wkKO) and 7re/crea>), plectd (cf. G. 
7rXeKw) , flectd, necld. These have the appearance of containing a present suffix 
-to-, parallel to -no-, -yo-, etc. But there is little evidence for such an IE 
present suffix, since the Greek forms in x-tw are derived from -7r-(a>. Else- 
where we find rather a /-extension of the root which is generally not confined 
to the present stem but may be common to the whole verb system and deriva- 
tives, so that the form with added / is really a new verb stem. So OE fleohtan, 
OHG flehtan, cognate with L. plectd, OE feohtan, OHG fehtan, probably cog- 
nate with L. pectd, and many others in Germanic. The same may be true of 
the Latin forms, for example, plec-t- not only in plectd but also in plexi 
(*plecl-si) and plexus (*p!ect-los, 190), similarly pec-t- in pectd, pexi, pexus, as 
also in pec ten. 

9. There are other similar root extensions (or root increments, as they are 
sometimes called) that are generally characteristic of verb stems, rather 
than of present stems, e.g. IE d or dh and s. Thus L. tendo, tetendi from ten-d- 
beside ten- (G. Ttv- in rctvw, Skt. tan-) in ten-tus (later tensus) ; L. viso, visi, 
visus from *weid-s- } beside vided, vidt; quaesd, earlier quaes-sd, beside quaerd 
from *quaisd. 
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With such an s-extension are in some way connected, though their pre- 
cise development is obscure, the intensives in -essd, like capessd, -pelesso, and 
also the forms like indicdssd (394). The ^-element very commonly has a 
desiderative or intensive force, notably in the Sanskrit desiderative class 
(see 388). 

FOURTH CONJUGATION 

376. The fourth conjugation comprises primary verbs with 
presents of the yo-class and denominatives. 

1. Primary verbs with ya-presents (355.2), with which belong 
those of the third conjugation like capid. 

Third Conj.: capid, f acid, iacid, rapid, sapid, fugid,fodid, -spicid, 
etc. 

Fourth Conj: venid, solid, operid and aperid (from *-weryd), 
re-perid, sepelid, vincid, farcid, etc. 

There is some fluctuation, especially in morior {moritur, but 
early L. moriri, morimur), orior {oritur, but oriri), polio (potitur, 
but potiri). 

2. Denominatives from i-stems and consonant stems (356) 
and by analogy from some others. Thus finid (Jinis), partior 
{pars, partis), custddid {custds, custddis), servid {servus). 

376. Inflection. — The i sg. -id is from -yd (180) or, in the de- 
nominatives of i-stems, from -i-yd; likewise the 3 pi. -iunt from 
-yonti or -i-yonti. The i of the other persons (shortened before 
-/, -nt, 101) is inherited in the primary verbs like venid, agreeing 
with that of the corresponding Slavic inflection (365). The de- 
nominatives follow the analogy of the primary inflection. 

In the capid type the stem in short i is also inherited, agreeing 

with that of the corresponding Lithuanian inflection (355). 

There is then only a secondary agreement between capi-s, capi-t, 

capi-mus, capi-tis, with orig. i, and legis from Hege-si, etc. In 

capere, caperem, etc., the e may reflect a phonetic change (74a), 

though also easily explained as due to the analogy of legere, etc. 

a. According to the view preferred here (it is disputed by some), both the 
i of the venid type and the t of the capid type are inherited. But there are 
doubtless special factors in the distribution of the two types in Latin. It is 
observed that the capid type is followed by most verbs with a short root 
syllable {venid being one of the exceptions), while the venid type is followed 
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by one with a long root syllable or with two short syllables preceding the -id. 
This may be in part connected with the IE distribution of i and i and their 
relation to -yo- and -iyo- respectively, But it also suggests that iambic 
shortening in the second and third singular (e.g. capis, capit from *capis, 
*capit) may have been a factor in spreading the t-type at the expense of the 
i-type. In the Italic dialects the latter prevails, though Osc factud from 
*faki-tdd is clear evidence of the t-type. 

IRREGULAR VERBS 

377. The irregular verbs of Latin grammar are so classed be- 
cause in one or another respect they do not conform to any of the 
four conjugations. The chief irregularity is the survival of some 
unthematic forms of the root class, like est, together with the 
present subjunctive in -im which is in origin an optative of the 
type which goes with the unthematic indicative (419). Another 
is the composite character of some of them, the combination of 
different roots making up the verb system, as sum, fui, or ferd, 
tuli. Cf . the similar composite feature in some of the Greek verbs 
and in the comparison of adjectives (216 with a). 

It is only the first of these irregularities that applies to inflec- 
tion proper and is entirely within the present system. But the 
other peculiarities are also considered here for convenience. 

378. sum: present indicative. — Cf . the table of cognate forms in 
333. The analysis is plain for 2 sg. es; in Plautus ess, from *es-si; 
3 sg. est from *es-ti; 2 pi. es-tis like G. ia-ri with strong grade of 
the root carried over from the singular (in contrast to Skt. s-thd), 
and with ending -Us for -te as usual (339). More difficult are 1 sg. 
sum from *som (cf. Osc. sum), 1 pi. sumus from *somos, and 3 
pi. sunt from *sonti, which have the appearance of thematic 
forms. The most probable starting-point (despite the fact 
that Oscan-Umbrian has 3 pi. sent, yet 1 sg. Osc. s u m ) is a 
3 pi. *sonti f to be recognized as an Italic or perhaps even IE (cf . 
ChSl. satt) thematic by-form of the usual *senti (340.2), like pres. 
pple. *sont- beside sent- (Att. 6pt€s, Dor. frres). From this might 
be formed 1 sg. *som (with secondary ending, or after some form 
with -m from -mi) and 1 pi. *somos. But neither this nor any 
other explanation is entirely satisfactory. 
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Beside the usual sumus, the form simus after the usual type 
legimus, etc., came into partial use. 

For imperf. indie, eram from *esd- y see 387; for fut. ero from 
*esd, 393.3; f° r P res - subj. sim, 425.3. Beside imperf. subj. essem 
from *es-se- (426), also forem from *fu-si- (76a), like Osc. 3 sg. 
f u s i d (cf. also Umbr. imperat. futu in contrast to L. estd). 

The perf . jut, early jut, is probably based on the aorist stem 
seen in G. kpw, Skt. 1 sg. abhuvam, 3 sg. abhut. 

The two roots that make up the Latin verb are IE *es- and 
*bheu-, just as in NE is and be. 

379. possum. — The present system is based on a union of pote 
'able' and the regular forms of sum, as possum from pote sum with 
syncope and assimilation of ts to ss (193), potest from pote est with 
elision. In early Latin the uncompounded forms are still in use, 
with either potts or pote. The former is the inherited nom. sg. 
masc, originally a noun = G. whais, Skt. patis 'lord, master*, 
while pote is a nom.-acc. sg. neut. formed to this. But both are 
used indeclinably without regard to gender or number, as potts 
est or pote est 'it is possible', and potts sunt 'they can\ 

The imperf. subj. possem, in place of the rare potessem, is due 
to the influence of possum, possim; so also the jnfin. posse in place 
of potesse (both forms in early Latin). 

The perf. potui belongs to a pres. poted, of which the only relic 
in Latin is the pple. potens used as an adjective, but which appears 
in Osc. p u t i a d 'possit'. 

380. void and compounds. — 1 sg. void from *veld (80.6), the- 
matic form of *wel-mi (cf. Lith. pa-velmi); thematic also 1 pi. 
volumus (for u, see 349), 3 pi. volunt. Unthematic 3 sg. vult, earlier 
volt (82.5), from *wel-ti (80.6; cf. Lith. pa-velt), similarly 2 pi. 
vultis, voltis. 

The 2 sg. vis (the connection of vois in the Duenos inscription 
is altogether doubtful) cannot be derived from *wel-si, which 
would give veil, vel and probably is actually represented by the 
adverb vel. It is rather an isolated relic of another root of similar 
meaning, namely *wei-, Skt. vv- (2 sg. vest) 'approach, seek, fol- 
low', Av. vayeiti 'pursues'. 
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To the unthematic type belong pres. subj. velim, imperf. subj. 
vellem from *vel-se~, infin. mile from *vel-se. 

For si vis 'if you please, please' the contracted sis (cf . 171) is 
common. After the analogy of this relation arose also *soltis, 
early sultis beside si vollis. 

Nolo is from *ne-vold (probably through *novolo by 92.2, 171, 
though there are certain chronological complications), whence 
ndl- spread to nearly all the other forms, nolumus, nolunt, ndlim, 
nolui, etc. But uncontracted forms prevailed in the second and 
third singular and second plural of the present indicative, with 
either the old ne or its substitute non, as early nevis, nevolt beside 
non vis, non volt, non vultis. 

maid is from mavolo (105.2), this from *mag(i)s-vold (cf. seviri 
from sex viri, 207). Early Latin has mavolo, mdvelim, though more 
commonly maid, malim, and regularly mdllem. Uncontracted 
mavis, mdvolt, mdvoltis, like the corresponding forms of nolo. 

381. fero. — In the present system, fers, fert, fertis, fcrtd, ferre, 
etc., have the appearance of being unthematic forms like Vedic 
bhdrti beside usual Skt. bhdrati. Yet the present of this root is 
normally thematic in the other IE languages, and even in Latin 
the pres. subj. feram (in contrast to sim, velim) is that which be- 
longs to the thematic type. Hence, since vowel syncope is espe- 
cially common after r (cf. vir, ager, deer, etc., 109), one suspects 
that the forms in question may after all be thematic in origin, e.g. 
fers, fert from *feris 9 *ferit (in spite of geris, gerit, etc., without 
such syncope). 

The perfect is supplied by tuli, earlier tetuli (the reduplication 
was lost first in the compounds, then in the simplex), this from 
*tetoli from the root of tolld. From another grade of the same 
root comes latus from *tlatos (116, 126). 

382. eo. — Unthematic is from *ei-si, it, early it, from *ei-ti, 
and, with extension of the strong grade to the plural, imus (in 
contrast to G. intv, Skt. imds), itis. Similarly with i from ei, ibam, 
ibo, imperat. i, ito, imperf. subj. irem, infin. ire. 

Pres. sub. earn of the thematic type. Forms parallel to sim, 
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velim would be in part identical with indicative forms, as i pi. 
imus. 

The perfect is it (ivi rare until late), probably from *iyai (as if 
Skt. i sg. mid. *iye; cf. 3 pi. act. iyur), though there are various 
possibilities of analysis. 2 sg. iisH or contracted isti. 

383. edo. — Unthematic es, est, estis, imperat. es, esto, etc., im- 
perf . subj. essem, infin. esse, 3 sg. pres. indie, pass, estnr. All these 
are from ed-, the lengthened grade of the root, which is also found 
in the present in Balto-Slavic. The differentiation from the forms 
of the verb Ho be' was doubtless a factor in the preference for 
these forms. The evidence for the long vowel is beyond reasonable 
question. 

In est, estis, etc., with st, for which the normal phonetic de- 
velopment of dental + dental would give ss (190), the / is kept 
or restored under the influence of the usual endings. The perf. 
pass. pple. esus shows the normal phonetic development, but here 
also comestus beside comesus. 

Pres. subj. edim of the unthematic type. Forms of the the- 
matic type, edam, etc., are late, and still later thematic forms of 
the present indicative, as edis, edit. 

384. do. — From the Latin point of view the irregularity lies 
in the short a of most of the forms, as damns, datis, dabam, darem, 
dare, etc., by which they differ from those of stare and the first 
conjugation in general. From the comparative point of view, on 
the contrary, the irregularity lies in the a of das, da. For the root 
is *dd-, as in G. 5l5a>;u and L. donum, with weak grade *dd- from 
which come L. damns, etc. The total loss of do- in the verb and 
the substitution of da- in da, das is not fully explained. Perhaps 
it is nothing more than an assimilation of 0 in quality only to 
that of the a in damns, etc. 

Early L. pres. subj. duim, rarely dnam, are from a collateral 
form of the root, namely *ddn-, *dou- (cf. Umbr. pnr-donitu 
'porricito', Lith. davian 'I gave'), whence dn- (110. 5) first in 
compounds like perduim. 

386. fid. — From *bhwiyo, a yo- present from the weak grade of 
the root *bheu- (L.fni, etc.), like Olr. -bin, OE bio 'am', etc. It 
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belongs with the primary verbs of the fourth conjugation, like 
venid, but differs from them in having I before a vowel (fldjlunt, 
fiebam, flam), except in fieri, fierem (and even here sometimes 
fieri, fierem in early Latin), and in the ie of these last forms as 
compared with venire, venlrem. The I of fid, etc., is probably an 
extension of that in fls, etc., such extension and also the persist- 
ence of the I in contrast to the general rule (103) being favored 
by the fact that this was the only verb in -id with accent on the i. 
That is, we may assume fid for *fid after fls, likewise fiunt, fiam, 
etc., then by further extension fiebam, etc. Why there was only a 
restricted extension of i to fieri, fierem in early Latin (where fieri, 
fierem are usual) is not clear. But for the later period it is signifi- 
cant that fieri, fleres, fleremus, etc., could not stand in dactylic 
verse. 

While fid serves as the passive of facto, it retains its active in- 
flection except in the infin. fieri, which prevails already in early 
Latin, though the active form flere is also attested. Early L. 
fltur, fiebantur are quoted from Cato. 

Only forms of the present system occur, the perfect being 
formed regularly from facto, as f actus sum, etc. 

386. 1. aid. — Pronounced aiyd and sometimes written alio 
(179.2). From *agyd (cf. ad-agium, prdd-igium) like maior from 
*magyd (180) . Its early inflection was that of the fourth conjuga- 
tion. So early L. als, alt, and aibam from *atbam beside aiebam, 
like audlbam (387). Later ais, ait, sometimes in two syllables, 
but usually in one syllable (with retention of the spelling, never 
aes, aet). 

2. inquam. — inquit is from *in-squit, with the weak grade of 
the root seen in Inseque 'say', OE secgan 'say', etc. Most of the 
forms are of the simple thematic type, as inquis, inquit, inquimus, 
inque, etc. But some, as inquiunt, inquiebat, etc., follow the verbs 
in -id, perhaps influenced by aiunt, etc. The 1 sg. inquam is best 
explained as originally subjunctive, 'let me say', hence 'I assert'. 

THE IMPERFECT 

387. The Greek imperfect agrees with the Sanskrit and reflects 
the IE imperfect. This was formed from the present stem with 
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secondary endings, and with or without the augment, which 
finally became fixed in Greek as in Sanskrit. Thus G. tyepov = 
Skt. dbharam. Cf. paradigms 332-33, and for the augment 
350-61. 

In Italic there is no trace of this formation. The isolated L. 
eram is from *esa- i the root es- with an a which sometimes occurs 
elsewhere in past tenses, as in Lith. buvo 'was* from *bhudt (as 
if L. *fuat instead of erat). 

Otherwise the tense sign is L. -bd- (with regular shortening 

before -m, -t, -nt f -r, 101), from Italic -/a-, as shown by Osc. 

f u f a n s 'erant', which happens to be the sole example of the 

imperfect indicative in the Italic dialects. This Italic -fa- is 

probably from *-bhwd-, with the weak grade of the same root 

as L.fuit and the same a as in L. eram and Lith. buvo (see above). 

a. Upon this basis the whole Latin formation has generally been regarded 
as one of periphrastic origin. This is still the most attractive view, despite 
the fact that there is no entirely satisfactory explanation of the part preced- 
ing the -bam. It cannot be merely the present stem, for, aside from the fact 
that this does not agree in the third conjugation (legebam, but present stem 
leg € /o-), the present stem is only an abstraction, whereas periphrastic forma- 
tions are combinations of actual words having an independent existence. 
Such a proposed derivation as legebam from *legens-fdm, that is, a combina- 
tion with the pres. act. pple., is ideal from every point of view except the 
phonetic, but in that respect is too improbable. With vidibam, legebam may 
be compared the frigejactd, calefid {cole from cole by iambic shortening), etc. 
which are obviously of periphrastic origin (cf. also facit are, Lucr.), though 
the g-forms are here also unexplained. With this support for -Ibam, one may 
regard the other forms as analogical extensions, namely -dbam, -ibam (in early 
Latin more frequent than -iebam, as audibam beside veniebam), and those 
that are apparently from the root as ibam, dabam, and Osc. f u f a n s . The 
problem is similar in the case of the future in -bo (393. i). 

THE FUTURE 

388. The existence of a distinctive future tense in the parent 
speech is doubtful. Future time might be expressed by the pres- 
ent indicative (as G. cIjlh *I am going'), by the subjunctive (as 
G. Z&oixai, 7rto/iat, are short-vowel subjunctives to unthematic 
ttfMtvai,, irWi)> or by certain j-formations with desiderative and 
future force. A suffix -syo- is common to the futures of Indo- 
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Iranian and Lithuanian, as Skt. ddsydmi, Lith. duosiu; a suffix -so- 
to those of Greek and the Italic dialects, as 5€t£a>, Osc.-Umbr. 
fust 'erit' (from *fuseti) 1 and to the early Latin forms like faxo; 
while both of these are related to the reduplicated ^-formations 
of the Sanskrit desideratives, as pi-pd-sdmi 'I wish to drink', and 
certain Irish futures. 

GREEK 

389. The future in -0x0 is formed with the suffix -so-, and is 
allied to the other future and desiderative s-formations men- 
tioned in 388. This analysis is preferable to that according to 
which the future is the short-vowel subjunctive of an <r-aorist 
(420). For the agreement with the latter, while frequent, is only 
partial and accidental. There are many futures in -act without 
corresponding cr-aorists, and even among verbs which have both 
tenses formed with a there is a significant difference in the case of 
the stems ending in a liquid or nasal, as Att. tiv& from *t€jw«, 
but €T€iva from *lrtv<ra. 

a. Theconsonant changes, the interchange of -£a> and -<ra> from verbs in -{* w, 
the analogical retention of a in Xvau, the usually long vowel before -aa>, are 
parellel to the situation in the c-aorist, and will be discussed in that con- 
nection. 

390. But the future of most verb stems ending in a liquid or 
nasal is formed with -eaa) and here the regular loss of intervocalic 
a is effective, hence -eco, Att. -w, as rev&a, revd, /3aXea>, /SaXco, etc. 
The € of this type belongs in origin to certain dissyllabic stems 
(127) from which it was generalized. Similarly in Sanskrit all 
roots ending in r or f, whether or not they show a dissyllabic 
stem in other forms, have the future in -isya-, as karisydmi from 
kf , and the desiderative in -irsa- or -ursa- (with the ir, ur which 
belong to dissyllabic stems, 126). One may also compare the fact 
that in Latin most of the verbs that have perf. -ui (from -ewai) 
and pple. -itus (from -etos) are from roots ending in a liquid or 
nasal, as mold, molui, molitus, gigno, genui, genitus, domo, dotnui, 
domitus. 

391. The so-called Attic futures are of similar character to the 
preceding, in that they also are formed from dissyllabic stems end- 
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ing in a short vowel and have lost the a. They differ from them 
in that they are formed from a greater variety of verb-stems and 
on the other hand are mainly characteristic of Attic, though some 
of them occur in Homer and elsewhere. In general they are Attic 
futures in -co from verbs which in other dialects have the future in 
-tra>. Thus reXcu (also Horn. reXco beside re\6ra>), KaXco (also Horn. 
Kd\4o)), i\to (also Horn. &do>; pres. IXafow), <TKe5co from -aco (pres. 
<TKcSa-ppvpi f slot. £<TKi8a-aa; so from all in -avvvpi and some in 
-evvvpi), kohiw (pres. fcojutfw; so from most in -ifw). These may all 
be regarded as analogical extensions of the type which is general 
Greek in the case of /3aX&, etc. 

392. The "Doric future" in -creco is the regular form in the West 
Greek dialects, as Delph. xXc^o), etc. But some middle forms of 
this type occur also in Attic-Ionic. Thus Horn, iaaelrai (beside 
cwcrcu, laerai, ?otcu), Teaiovrat, ; Att. TecovLiai, 7rXeu(roO/zai beside 
irXewro/xat, </>ei>£oD/iai beside 0€6£o/zcu, etc. 

This type appears to be a blend of those in -aco and -eco (i and 2) , 
and that may be a sufficient explanation. In Attic-Ionic it was 
limited to a few middle forms influenced by the type Att. c/>ai>ovLLai, 
while in West Greek it prevailed in the whole future system. 

a. But a more specific source has been suggested, namely Horn, kaaeirai, 
which is then explained as a blend of taaerai and an \Itcll (from *e<7€Tcu, a 
3 sg. subj. like L. erit) reflected by larai with ka- restored by analogy. 

b. Horn, irtaeovrai, Att. Treaofyxcu are separated by some from this type 
and derived from *ir€reofiaL (cf. 391). But there is nothing against the 
derivation from *7rera€o/x(u, since for metrical reasons <j<t oculd not stand in 
the quotable Homeric forms. 

LATIN 

393. 1. The future in -bo, of the first and second conjugations 
and occurring sometimes in the fourth in early Latin in the form 
-ibo (dormibit, etc.), parallel to the imperfect in -ibam (387), is 
from an Italic -jo. It occurs in Faliscan (pipafo 'bibam'), but not 
in Oscan-Umbrian, where the future is formed with -so- like 
the Greek (388). This Italic -jo is probably from *-b)ruf/o- 1 with 
the weak grade of the same root as L.fuit and the thematic vowel, 
perhaps here the short- vowel subjunctive, like ero (3). That is, the 
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origin of the formation is similar to that of the imperfect in -bam, 
with the same problem (387). 

2. The future of the third and fourth conjugations is formed 
with the two Latin mood signs of the subjunctive (425), namely a 
in the first person, e in the other persons, as legam, leges, etc., 
veniam, venies, etc. 

3. The isolated ero, eris, etc., is from *esd, etc., a present sub- 
junctive of the short-vowel type (419). 

394. Early L.faxd, capso, etc., though commonly called future 
perfects, are simple futures formed with -so-, like the future in 
Greek and in Oscan-Umbrian (388). With them belong the sub- 
junctives faxim, axim, ausim (with optative suffix, 425.3). 

In the forms like indicasso, negassim, etc., the precise source of 
the ss is uncertain, but they have some connection with the in- 
tensives like capessd and other s-formations like quaeso from 
*quaes-sd (374.9). 

That all these have nothing to do with the perfect system is 
shown by the passive forms like faxitur, iussitiir, turbdssitur, also 
infin. impetrdssere f reconciliassere. 

THE AORIST 

395. The distinctive IE aorist is the 5-aorist formed from the 
root by the addition of s and the secondary endings. In Sanskrit 
there is gradation of the root syllable between the lengthened 
grade in the active and strong or weak grade (according to certain 
rules) in the middle. But it is unlikely that this reflects the origi- 
nal distribution. There is no gradation in Greek, the root keeping 
the same form throughout, usually the e-grade or the same grade 
as the present. 

The other types of aorist have no positive characteristics dis- 
tinguishing them from some imperfects belonging to the present 
stem. For a particular verb they are distinguished by a difference 
in the grade of the root or by the absence of the special suffix or 
other characteristic which marks its present stem. Thus in San- 
skrit asicam is aorist, distinguished from imperf . asincam (present 
stem with nasal infix), while the similar adiqam is imperfect; 
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abudham is aorist (imperf. abodham), while atudam is imperfect. 
So in Greek aor. erpairov but imperf. lypa<j>ov, aor. l$t)v but imperf. 
Z<f>r)i>, aor. lyeuero but imperf. ikiyero. 

That is, in these types the aorist stem is distinguished from the 
present stem by contrast in a given verb, rather than by the 
presence of any formative element peculiar to the aorist as such. 

It remains true, however, that the thematic formation with 
weak grade of the root and accent on the thematic vowel (354. 2B), 
while occurring as a present stem, is much more commonly an 
aorist stem, and nearly always so in Greek. 

In Latin the aorist was lost as a distinct tense. Such aorist 
forms as survived in the perfect will be discussed in that con- 
nection. 

THE GREEK SIGMATIC AORIST 

396. The Greek sigmatic aorist represents the IE 5-aorist, but 
with an important innovation. Originally the secondary endings 
were added directly to the s, as 1 sg. 2 sg. -s-s, 3 sg. -s-t, etc. 
Cf. Skt. 1 sg. andisam, 2 sg. Vedic and is, 3 sg. Vedic andis, 1 pi. 
andisma, 2 pi. andista, 3 pi. anaisur. For Greek we might expect, 
e.g. ekvaa (-a from -nt) f *cXu$, *<?XDs, *ekv(a)iJLej>, *'£kvare, eXvaav 
(-a from then -av after -op, etc.). From 1 sg. -aa and 3 pi. -aav 
the aa spread to all the indicative forms except 3 sg. -o-e, which has 
c from the perfect or the thematic aorist; and further to the opta- 
tive, the imperative (except 2 sg. -aop), and participle (though this 
may partly reflect an IE -snt-), in fact to virtually the whole aorist 
system except the subjunctive. 

397. 1. From roots or verb stems ending in a consonant the 
usual results of the combinations with a are observed. Thus 
lypa\pa (191), e5€i£a (192), ereiaa from ^iraS-aa (193). For -£a 
and -aa from verbs in -f w, see 360. 2a. l<f>f)va from *l<t>av-aa (203. 2) , 
eareiKa from *laTt\-aa, and e<£0eipa from *i<t>dep-aa (205.2), but 
ZiceXaa, dpaa (205. 1). 

2. From verb stems ending in a vowel the retention of the 
intervocalic a is due to the analogy of forms like typa\pa, etc. 
(see 166). 

3. The great majority of verb stems ending in a vowel have a 
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long vowel before -aa, as <£\v<Ta, irlfjirjaa (Dor. hinaaa), l4>i\r\<ra y 
i5r)\w<ra. In some this is the true form of the verb stem, as most 
obviously in the case of denominatives in -aco, where the short 
vowel in the present is secondary. But it is largely due to ana- 
logical extension from such inherited stem forms as <f>v-, dpa-, 7rX?7-, 
yvoy. 

4. Those that have a short vowel before -aa are from stems end- 
ing in a, as irikeaa (Horn. friktaaa, pres. rcXetw from *Ttkw-va, 
179.1, 363.2), l$eaa, It pea a (363.2), tafcaa, etc. (367); or from 
stems, mostly dissyllabic (127), ending in a short vowel, as 
enaXtaa, Ihanaaa, larbptaa, a>/iO(ra, etc. (here also Horn. eicaXeaaa, 
etc., by analogy of Irtkeaaa). In some verbs there is fluctuation, 
as, from aiv&a, Att. fivcaa, but Horn, fivrjaa. 

THE GREEK UNSIGMATIC OR "SECOND" AORIST 

398. Thematic. — Most of these belong to the type which has \ 
the weak grade of the root and the accent originally on the the- 
matic vowel (354.2B). Thus tkiirov (Xi7r€tz>, Xi7iw), tyvyov, 
tTpairov, edpcLKoVy la\ov, ^TTT6p.rjPj law6iJLr}i>, ZKafiov , etc. A few have 
the e-grade, as IreKov, iyevSfirjVj Iti\j.ov beside lrap.ov. The old 
accent belonging to the former type is preserved in the infinitive 
and participle (220, end), as Xtxcti/, Xi7ro>?, and is extended to the 
others, as reiceiv, Tticuv. That is, in Greek it becomes a character- 
istic of the aorist, without regard to the original distribution. 

A few have reduplication, as fjyayov (ayco), Horn. Ix&Xcro 
(Kikopai), \{Kadop (KrjOco), etc. So, in origin, elwov, Horn, luivov 
from Uenrov (cf. fair- attested in many dialects, as Cret. 3 pi. 
subj. fdwdvTi), this (see 92. 1a) from *ef€virov f corresponding to 
Skt. avocam, from IE *e-we-uq xc om (uq w the weak grade of *weq w , 
Skt. vac-y G. feir- in fiwos). 

399. Unthematic. — These are mostly forms of the root class 
without gradation but with shortening of the vowel in the third 
plural, as tfirjv, <eP\7]i>, lyvuv, 3 pi. tftav, lyvov, etc. (see 349.2a). By 
analogy of these tarrjp also has lartip-tv^ instead of *ZaTanev parallel 
to Wtp.tv y ttonev (see below). 

The aorists of rI0/iqt, St6a>/u, trjfu are peculiar in having their 
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singular, as Wrjica, &cojca, fjica, formed from an extension of the 
root, the same that is seen in L. facid, feci and in the K-perfect 
(see 406). They also preserve the old gradation, with weak grade 
outside the singular, as i pi. Wi\xtv, tbonw, tlntv (from *i-enep) f 
i sg. mid. idiprip, ebonTjp, tturjp. The oldest 3 pi. forms are edep, 
ebop, then Att.-Ion. edeaap, tboaap, but also tdrjKap, Zbwicap formed 
from the singular. 

There is also a series of root aorists occurring only in the middle 
and mostly Homeric, as Xuro, xv™, &Xro, ttclXto, yipro, hiK.ro t Xc'kto. 

400. There are several aorists in -a, the history of which is 
much disputed. Att. fyeyica is in origin a perfect with "Attic 
reduplication", that is, fjp-cyKa, exactly corresponding to Skt. perf. 
dn-ahqa from anq- 'attain'. Most dialects have fjpeiKa from a dif- 
ferent root, exea (x&0 is based upon an old root aorist *ix*f* (a 
from *^X«*, *ex€u (cf. Skt. aqravam, aqros, aqrot), that is, 
the active form to which belongs 3 sg. mid. x^ro. The a was ex- 
tended from the first singular to the other forms after the analogy 
of the cr-aorist. Horn. ?x €ua beside <-x €a is best explained as having 
ev from the old *lx<ws 9 *ix* v - Like lx* a is Horn. eKtja from *lnrifa 
(pres. /catco from *Kafi e o), fut. icavao)), and like ex^va are Horn. 
aXeuat, taaeva. Arc. birvbdas = dwobovs points to an *ibofa (cf . L. 
duim, 383). 

€t7ra beside dirop, rare in Homer (elwas, el-rare) > but frequent in 
Attic, Ionic, and other dialects (cf. Cret. irpofeiTaro, Lac. wpo- 
feiwahai) is hardly to be explained as an inherited by-form. It 
seems rather to be formed from elirop after the analogy of other 
aorists in -a. But the more special source, explaining why the a- 
form is so early and so widespread in this particular verb is yet 
to be found. In later times such a shift is frequent, as ?5X0a for 
rjKBop, similarly evpap, e<f>ayap, etc. (as e<f>vya, tyvyap). (So regu- 
larly in Modern Greek, tyvya, tyvyap, etc.) 

THE GREEK AORIST PASSIVE 

401. The Greek aorist passive has two types, -rjp and -fhjp, both 
with the active secondary endings. 

The type in -t)p is in origin simply an active unthematic aorist 
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from a stem ending in rj (IE e), parallel to tffkrjv (Horn. ^v^Xtjttjv) 
beside mid. /3X?}ro. Such stems very commonly had intransitive 
force, and frequently appear beside yd- presents which are also 
largely intransitive and furnished the Sanskrit present passive 
(355. 2B, 372.2a). Many of the Homeric forms might be classed 
as active (intransitive) forms and so translated, as i&yrj 'broke', 
harj 'burned', niyrj 'mingled', ix^PV 'rejoiced', <f>kvt] 'appeared'. 
The intransitive force came to be felt as passive only by con- 
trast with active forms of transitive meaning. 

The type in -Or)i> is of disputed origin. But the most probable 
view is that the starting-point was the 2 sg. mid. ending IE -theSj 
e.g. idd-d-qs — Skt. ddi-thas from which arose the other forms, 1 sg. 
e66077i>, 3 sg. €6607/, etc., after the analogy of the type in ~r)i>, -??s, -17. 

This type was better adapted to verb stems ending in a vowel, 
especially the great mass of denominative verbs, and already in 
Homer is many times more frequent than that in -tjv. Occasion- 
ally both types occur from the same verb, as Horn, fuyfipwai 
and pixOwevu, tykvT\v 'appeared', but i(f>kvBr)v 'was', iyp6L<f>rjv, 
late iypa<j)dr)v. 

Forms like lyv&adrjv may be derived from the s-aorist middle, 
as if iyvujadrjs = Skt. ajhasthas. But it is more probable that the a 
here, as in lypwarai (407a), yvaxTrds, belongs with the widespread 
analogical extension of <r from forms derived from stems ending in 
a or a dental. 

The inflection of both types is the same as that of tf}\r)v> etc., 
with r\ throughout except for the regular shortening before vt, as 
in the participle and the old 3 pi. -tv. Horn. 3 pi. aytv , Kdcrnrjdev, 
etc., beside -rjaav as in Attic. 

THE PERFECT 

402. The IE perfect was marked by the following character- 
istics. 

1. Certain distinctive personal endings, as 1 sg. -a, 2 sg. -tha, 
3 sg. -e, 2 pi. -e (probably, as indicated by Skt. -a, but forms of 
other languages reflect the usual -te), 3 pi. -r (indicated by Skt. 
-ur, L. -ere } etc.; see 417.6). 
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2. Shift of accent and gradation of root, with the same distribu- 
tion as in the present of the root class, but here (from roots of the 
e-series) with the 0-grade in the singular in contrast to the e- 
grade of the present (349.2). There was also a type with the 
lengthened grade of the root (e, d, or d), though the original dis- 
tribution of such forms is uncertain. 

3. Reduplication, commonly consisting of the initial consonant 
of the root followed by e (352.3), was a prevailing, though not 
a universal, characteristic. The agreement between Skt. veda, 
G. oUa, L. vidi, Goth, wait, together with other evidence, shows 
that there was an IE perfect type without reduplication. 

Apart from the matter of reduplication, the main features of 
the IE perfect are illustrated by the accompanying table. 



Skt. 


G. 


Goth. 


vlda 


olda 


wait 


vitiha 


oluda 


waist 


vlda 


otSe 


wait 


vidmd 


Ufiev (Horn.) » 


witum 


vidd 


tare 


witup 


vidUr 


(laaat.) 


witun 



THE GREEK PERFECT SYSTEM 

403. olha. — This is the one Greek perfect which most faith- 
fully reflects the IE formation in the gradation of the root syllable 
and in the addition of the endings directly to the root. The regu- 
lar treatment of two dentals (190) accounts for 2 sg. olada, 2 pi. 
to"T€j while 1 pi. Att. icr/icf , for earlier loixtv as in Homer, is due to 
the influence of tare. But the 3 pi. laaai is a new formation. It is 
from *fi8-<raPTL (cf. also Att. el%a<n, 3 pi. of Iolko), whence Horn. 
taaaai beside iaaai, Dor. foam, formed to 3 pi. pluperf . *fi5-<rav, 
Horn, taav, which has-a-a? from the c-aorist. In Doric taavri gave 
rise to leant, etc., after the analogy of ZorajLu to laravTi. 

The e-grade appears in subj. ct6w (Horn, ddiu), 1 pi. etdonev), 
opt. ddeirjv, partic. eidws (in Homer also fern, idvla), fut. etaoficu, 
infin. Att. elMvai (but Horn, tdfiev, Ibntvai), and in the pluperf. 
77677, Horn. ?j5ca, 3 sg. ifctfiei, from *rjfei5- with 17-augment 
(351.i). 
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404. The "second perfect", XAoiTra, etc.— The "second perfect" 
is so called because it is second in frequency to the "first" or 
K-perfect; historically it is the earlier. As compared with the 
primitive olda it shows two important innovations: First, the old 
gradation is given up, the grade of the singular being generalized 
in all the active forms. Second, the root syllable is followed by a 
in all the indicative forms with the exception of the 3 sg. -€. This 
is similar to the spread of a in the c-aorist (396), and probably the 
two processes went on simultaneously with mutual support. 
Here the source of the a is to be found, first of all, in the inherited 
1 sg. -a, supported by the early 3 pi. -art (340-3) and by some 
forms like larapcv, TeSvafMtp, etc., in which a belongs to the weak 
grade of the root (IE 2; cf. Skt. tasthima and the extension of i to 
bubudhima, etc.). With the generalization of the a, the old 3 pi. 
-art was mostly replaced by -a-m, whence Att.-Ion. -a<n. 

Roots of the e-series regularly show the 0-grade, that is, the 
inherited grade of the singular, generalized. Thus ireiroida, 
ylyova, rirpo^a, etc. But from roots with tv the only 0-grade 
perfect form is Horn. d\rj\ovda (cf. fut. eXeucrojuai) beside iXrjXvda 
with weak grade as in Attic. All others, as wifavya, etc., have 
the £-grade of the present. 

A disguised 0-grade form is Horn. 8d8o) from *5e5fo*a, beside 
bddia (Att. 8£8ia) from *6c8f to. with weak grade from pi. 8d8ip.ev. 
In the Horn, forms the ei is only an indication of the original 
syllabic length of 8e8f-. 

A parallel gradation, die (125), is seen in eppuya (priyvviu) , 
Horn. etuQa (edu), and (with K-type) Dor. tuna (tiy/xt). 

Roots which have gradation between a and a, Att.-Ion. 77 
(123a) show the latter in the perfect, as tTk-q^a (\ap.(3ava)) , lay a 
(&yvvp.i) } iri<t>rjva (Qaiva) from ^av^cS), Horn. 2d6e (avbavo)). 

Many Greek verbs show no gradation of the root, hence also 
7C7pa0a, etc. 

a. There are many scattered traces, mainly in Homer, of the earlier sys- 
tem exemplified by the inflection of old a, namely forms with gradation of the 
root, or with endings added directly to the root, or with both features. Such 
are the so-called /it-forms of the perfect or pluperfect. Thus toiyiitv, eiicnjv 
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(toiica), infin. yeyap,ev, pple. yeya&s (ykyova), nknafiev, pefi&aai, /le^aon 
(fjLefxova) , ei\r]\ov6tiev (elXrjXovOa) , kirkiri&nev {irkiroCda), 8eL8i/jLev, Att. 8k8ip,ev 
(8eL8co, above). 

Sometimes there is gradation of the root in the participle, with weak grade 
in the feminine. Thus el8u)s, ISvia ; p^efjLrjKojs, /ue/icuona ; aprjpus, apapvia. 

405. The aspirated perfect, Att. tciicwpa, etc. — This is mainly 
Attic, though some examples occur in other dialects. It is un- 
known in Homer in the active (cf. k€ko7tws) but does occur in 
some 3 pi. mid. forms, as rerpd0arat (TpeVaj), epxarai (etpycj), 
6po)p£x aTaL (&piyu>), and that is clearly its starting-point. If one 
compares, for example, the perfect middle forms of rpt/3w, kottcj, 
7P&<£a),as TeTpinfMai, K^Ko/xjuat,7^7pa/xjuat, 2 sg.-^ai, 3 sg. -vrai f 2 pi. 
-</>#€, or a similar series from roots ending in a guttural stop, one 
observes that owing to the regular changes in consonant combina- 
tions the differences in order are eliminated, that all roots ending 
in a labial stop have the same forms, likewise all ending in a 
guttural stop, etc. — except in the old 3 pi. -arai, where the original 
final stop of the root would properly remain unchanged. But 
the leveling common to all the other forms was, in the case of 
some roots ending in a labial or guttural, extended to the 3 pi. in 
-arat, and with generalization of the aspirate belonging to ypa<pw, 
rp^x^, etc., this being favored by the uniform 2 pi. -<pde or -x#€. 

This is the situation indicated by Horn. rerpA^arat, etc., and 
by other similar forms in Herodotus and Thucydides. From such 
forms (prior to their displacement by the periphrastic forms) 
the aspirate spread to the active, especially in Attic, as Terfxxpa 
(xp^rto), utiuxpa (kStttoj), rlTpupa (rpt/?oj), 7r€7ro/*</>a (irtnTui), 548eix<i 
(deUvvpn) , 7re0uXaxa (</>vXarra>) , etc. The type is rare in the early 
Attic writers, and spread from word to word without ever be- 
coming universal. 

a. In the case of roots ending in a dental stop, the orders were still kept 
apart in the early period before the endings beginning with /jl (cf. KeKa8p,hos, 
K€Kopv6p:kvos, 199) and there was no analogical leveling in the third plural, 
like that in Horn. Tcrp&^arai, and no aspirated perfect in Attic. But there was 
a curious extension of 3 pi. -5arat, -8aro from verb stems ending in 5 as 
Horn., kprjpeSarai, kprjpt8aro (properly kpiipt,8~ to pres. epetSw), to others as 
Horn. cppA5arat, kppaSaro (^atw/xat), 6xrjx^8arai (isg. 6jcaxw*<) > £Xr;Xd- 
8aro(s sg. iX^Xaro). 
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406. The K-perfect, rWrjKa, etc. — This is a type peculiar to Greek. 
Its primary evolution must belong to prehistoric Greek, for it is 
already established, within limits, in Homer and in the earliest 
records of other dialects. Yet certain stages of its growth are ob- 
servable in the historical period. 

The #c is the same as in three aorists Wrjica, 26a>*a, ijxa, and is in 
origin a root "increment" or extension, like that in L. facid, feci 
(IE *dhi- y *dh9-, Skt. dhd~, G. drj- in rWijfu). Such an extension 
is a kind of suffix, but one that is not distinctive of any particular 
tense; it produces another form of the root which may run through 
all the tenses, as in L. facto (and many others). Thus we may 
analyze tdrjica, T&hjKa from this point of view as t-drjK-a, rt-drjK-a, 
formed from an extended form of the root identical with that seen 
in L.feci; similarly fra like L. ieci (iacio). Not necessarily just 
these forms alone, for which we find convenient parallels in Latin, 
but at any rate some few forms of this kind furnished the start- 
ing-point. In the first and third singular they offered convenient 
substitutes for forms in which the vowel endings were obscured 
by contraction with the final long vowel of the root, e.g. 1 and 3 
sg. *t€077, *8e8a) (cf. Skt. dadhdu, daddu with a ^-extension; Vedic 
also -a). 

The K-perfect started and was first established with stems end- 
ing in a long vowel (including forms like 7tXt;-, fi\rj- from dissyllabic 
stems), and in the singular of the indicative. This last is indi- 
cated by surviving traces of such distribution in Homer and in 
various dialects. Thus Horn. fttfiriKas, /S^kc, but 3 pi. fcfMuiai, inf. 
fiepafjLtv, part. Pefiaws y TidvrjK€ y but 3 pi. rcdvaai, inf. Ttdvkntv, part. 
Tedrrjus ; fc&pqicas, but part, kck^cos. Cf. also Boeot. 3 pi. kirobe- 
doavdiy part. ScSoxoot/, Arc. 3 pi. [fd]<t>\eaai> etc. So even in Attic 
earrjKa, but pi. t<rran€v y etc., S&otica (in contrast to Horn, deidcj 
from *dedfoia, 404), but still pi. S&ipep, etc. 

From the singular the k spread to the dual and plural and to all 
the active forms. From primary verbs the type spread to the 
denominatives in -ao>, -«»>, etc., with verb stem ending in a long 
vowel, and in general to verb stems ending in a vowel. This stage 
is already reached in Homer and in the early records of other 
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dialects, except for the occasional survival of forms without k as 
shown above. 

In later times new K-perfects were formed by analogy from 
verbs with stems ending in a consonant, as ItfapKa formed to 
l<f>dapn<u in place of i-00opa, frraXica formed to &rraX/iat, Ttweuca 
formed to irdaa), eTeiaa (weldo)) and used in transitive sense in 
contrast to the older riiroida which goes with irtldoncu in meaning. 

Many verbs show -r)Ka from a secondary stem in 17, after the 
analogy of /S^Xt/kci, etc., as vepiprjica (vlpta), rerbxn** (wyx&wi)), 
H€fi6.drjKa (jj.avda.voi) y and similarly \e\bp7jKa (\anP6.vu>) in several 
dialects. 

407. The perfect middle. — The endings are added directly to the 
root or verb stem, as originally in the active also (cf. oI5a, 403). 
In the original gradation, as seen in Sanskrit, the root had the 
weak grade as in the dual and plural of the active. In Greek this 
is often preserved in contrast to the generalized 0-grade of the 
active. Thus rlrpap/iat (rp&rw) and riBpannai (rp^>w) in contrast 
to T€Tpo<t>a, <l00apjucu in contrast to t<t>dopa, and so ftrirapjuai, 
ftrraX/zai, Tiro.TQ.iy k^xotcu, taavpai, iciTrvapat, etc. But frequently 
the grade of the present stem is followed, as \&€t/i/iat, iriireianai, 
€ppr)yp.at,, in contrast to XA<X7ra, Tiwotda, gpparya, not to speak of 
the many cases like XeXc7/xat from verbs which show no gradation. 

a. The numerous consonant changes before the endings are partly in ac- 
cordance with the regularly phonetic processes, but partly due to analogical 
leveling (see 190, 191-93, 199). Of chief importance is the analogical exten- 
sion of a which is regular in the third singular from stems ending in a dental 
stop or in a, as ireTreiarai (-Tretflaj), rercXcorai (reX«o from *reX€(T-j6>), to the 
forms with /i-endings, as nweicr/icu, rereXearfiaL, and from these even to some 
stems ending in v, as wtyaanai (but 3 sg. irtyairai), or in a vowel, as rkrua- 
fiai (rtvco, fut. rei-ow), tywaa/iat (yiyvuaKu) t ttc. These last were favored 
by forms like gjW/icu, Ifwarat beside Sfw/iat, Sfwrai (fcWv/u, root foxr-), 
which show leveling in opposite directions from 1 sg. ?f w/xat (with regular 
loss of a before n), 3 sg. gfcoorat. 

408. The pluperfect. — This is a Greek formation, based on the 
inherited perfect, but its history is partly obscure. Some old 
dual and plural forms like Horn. liriiriBiitv, itKrrjv t (ttftaaav are 
simply forms of the perfect stem with augment or with secondary 
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endings, and in the pluperfect middle these are the only char- 
acteristics. But in the active the earliest forms of the singular, 
namely 1 sg. -ca, 2 sg. -eas, 3 sg. -€€ or -ei, as in Horn. fjSea, rjfoe, 
7T€7rot0€a, iwevoWeif contain an element c before the endings proper, 
which are the same as in the perfect. The « appears also before 
the endings in the usual dual and plural forms, as IXeXoiTenev, 
etc., and in the perf. inf. XcXoitt&cu. The source of this apparent 
stem in e is obscure. The derivation of Horn. fj8ea from *7ifei5e<Ta 
and the further comparison of L. pluperf. -eram (from -isa-) is 
at best only a partial explanation. 

The regular contraction of the old singular forms, -ea, etc., 
gives -77, -t?s, -€t, and these, with dual -€tov, -err\v, pi. -epev, -ere, 
-ecav, are the proper Attic forms of the best period. In later Attic 
the €i of the third singular was extended by analogy, giving rise 
to 1 sg. -€iv , 2 sg. -cts, dual -htov, -urrjv, pi. -eipw, -€ir€, and 
eventually even -eiaap. 

a. Horn. 2 sg. facets, jfiSriada, 3 sg. fiSrj are of different formation, being 
from a stem fcidrj- seen also in fut. eidrjaw and parallel to L. vide-. 

409. The future perfect. — This is a Greek formation, simply a 
future in -ao) from the perfect stem. It is rare in the active, mainly 
iarrj^o) and redvrifa from the perfects with present meaning ^r^/ca, 
rWirqua. Middle forms are common, as XeXet^o/iai, 7€7pd^o/xat, 
etc. 

THE LATIN PERFECT SYSTEM 

410. -The Latin perfect is a blend of the IE perfect and aorist, 
both in form and in function. Apart from the uniformity in the 
personal endings, it presents a variety of types, partly of perfect 
and partly of aorist origin, while the commonest type, the im- 
perfect is a specifically Latin development. 

a. The merging of the perfect and aorist belongs to the Italic period. But 
Oscan and Umbrian show several formations that are unknown in Latin, 
and conversely nothing corresponding to the Latin perfect in -vi. 

411. The reduplicated perfect. — This represents the IE redupli- 
cated perfect, in a few forms perhaps also the reduplicated aorist 
(cf. teligiy G. t€t ayuv). For the consonant of the reduplication in 
general and for steti, spopondi, see 352.4. 
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The original vowel of the reduplication is preserved in dedi, 
steti, cecini, cecidi, pepuli, teiendi, etc., But it is replaced by the 
vowel of the root syllable wherever this is %, u, or o in both the 
present and perfect, as in didici (disco), cucurri (curt d), pupugi 
(pungo), momordi (mordeo), spopondi (spondeo), etc. 

This is not a matter of phonetic assimilation, but an analogical 
extension of the relation observed in cases like tetendi (with 
inherited te-) to tendo, after which arose momordi to mordeo in 
place of memordi, cucurri to curro in place of cecurri, etc. In sev- 
eral cases the older forms with the orig. e-reduplication are 
quoted, as memordi, pepugi, peposci, etc. 

The loss of the reduplication in the majority of compounds 
is due to the vowel syncope so characteristic of Latin (108). In 
the few cases where the prefix ends in a short vowel the resulting 
two double consonants remain, as in re-Uuli (tetuli), re-pperi 
(peperi). But after a long syllable the double consonants are 
simplified, so that nothing is left of the reduplication, as in ai- 
tendi (tetendi), oc-cidi (cecidi), etc. A few perfects of compounds 
retain the reduplication of the simplex, as those in -4idi (dedi), 
-stiti (steti), -didici, -poposci, and -cucurri beside -curri. 

The vowel of the root syllable is the same as in the present, or 
with its regular weakening, as in cecini (cand), cecidi (caedd), 
pepuli (petto), etc. There is no trace of the original gradation. 

412. In some verbs the loss of reduplication in compounds 
led to the use of a perfect without reduplication in the simplex. 
Thus tetuli (frequent in Plautus) was gradually replaced by tuli, 
scicidi by scidi (late), similarly fidi (late) from the frequent -fidi. 
The same explanation holds for verti, liqui, and many others, though 
these appear thus without reduplication from the earliest period. 

413. Perfect with lengthened vowel of the root syllable. — This is 
only a convenient heading for a series of forms of diverse origin. 

In veni, sedi, legi, emi, edi beside pres. venid, etc., we have an in- 
herited type with the c-grade of the e-series, seen also in Goth, i 
pi. qemum, setum, etc. (i sg. qam, sal with the 0-grade). The original 
distribution of such forms, and whether they reflect an old per- 
fect or aorist type, is uncertain. 
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A similar relation in other series (a: a, 6:0) is partly inherited, 
as perhaps in scdbi (scabd),fddi (fodid), and extended by analogy 
as in cavi (caved), lavi (lavo), mdvi (moved), vdvi (voved), iiivi (iuvd), 
though these last are otherwise analyzed (as belonging to the vf- 
perfect) by some. 

Infect, ieci (cf. G. Wrjica, fjica) the e represents the normal grade 
of the e-series in contrast to the weak grade of the pres. facto, 
iacid. The same type is followed, but mostly by analogy, in 
egi (ago), cepi (capid), early L. co-epi (apid) whence coepi, fregi 
(frango), pegi (pangd). 

In vidi (video), liqui (linquo), vici (vinco) the i represents oi 
(cf. G. olha, \£konra, and 90). So in fugi (fugid), fudi (fundd), 
riipi (rumpd) the u presumably represents ou (cf . G. w&fxvya for 
*iri<t>ovya). 

414. The perfect in -si. — This is based on the IE $-aorist. Cf. 
dixi, clepsi, like G. ttetl-a, ticKerpa. It occurs only in primary verbs 
from roots ending in a stop consonant (including the nasals) or in 
s, or in a few cases has been formed by analogy. For the conso- 
nant changes, see 191-93. 

Forms in ~psi from roots ending in a labial stop, as scripsi 
(scribd), clepsi (clepd). So from roots ending in m, with the in- 
serted p (195), as sumpsi (sumo), -tempsi (temnd). 

Forms in -xi, from roots ending in a guttural stop, whether 
palatal or labiovelar, as dixi (died), coxi (coqud), auxi (augeo), 
iunxi (iungd), stinxi (stingud), vexi (vehd, from *wegh-), cdnixi 
(cdnived, from *kneig w h-, 163), fixi (early L. fivo, from *dheig?; 
later figd). After the analogy of the relation between fixi and 
fivd, or the like, arose vixi (vivo) and struxi (strud), which are not 
from roots ending in a guttural. But fluxi (flud) is probably from 
a parallel form of the root (cf. early L. cdnfluges and G. <t>\vy- in 
<£Xufco, <t>\v$;ai, beside </>\v- in -<t>\vcj). 

Forms in -ssi, -si are mostly from roots ending in a dental, as 
-cussi (-cutid), clausi, early claussi (claudd), etc. So iussi (iubed, 
from *yudh-, 140). Others are from roots ending in n, as mansi 
(maned), or in a guttural which is lost in the groups les or res 
(207.2), as falsi, (fulged and fulcid), or in 5 which becomes r in the 
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present, as gessi (gerd), ussi {urd), hausi, early haussi (haurid), 
haesi, early haessi (haered). So pressi (premd) must be from a 
*pres- beside *prem~ (cf . *tres- in Skt. tras~, G. rpi<a beside *trem- 
in L. tremo). 

a. The vowel of the root syllable is usually the same as in the present, 
apart from the regular lengthening before ns or nx (99. 2) . But there are some 
differences. Thus ussi with the weak grade, probably under the influence of 
ustus, in contrast to urd from *eusd; cessi in contrast to cedd, which is perhaps 
from *cezdd and so with secondary I. The opposite relation, long vowel in 
the perfect beside short vowel in the present, appears in two classes of forms. 

Those with i, u, from ei, ou (eu), the strong grade, just as in dixi, duxi, 
but here in contrast to weak grade in the present. Thus di-visi (di-vidd), mist, 
early meissei (mittd, but this is probably from *meitd, *mUd, by 209), struxi, 
fluxi (strud, flud; see above). So the earliest perfect form of tubed (once 
ioubeatis, but probably an error) is 3 sg. ioussit, iussit (written iousit, etc.), 
which would have yielded iusi (cf. meissei, misi), but this was replaced by 
iussi under the influence of iussus. 

Those with I or d, representing the lengthened grade and so parallel to 
forms like legi (lego) or scdbi (scabd). Thus rlxi (rego), text (tegd), di-lexi, etc., 
beside collegi, etc. (lego), trdxi (trahd). There is definite evidence for the long 
vowel in these, but the statement that all perfects in -exi had the long vowel 
is unwarranted. There is no evidence for the long vowel in vexi (vehd), though 
it is often quoted as vexi on account of Skt. avdksam, ChSl. visit. 

Several of the perfects in -si are secondary beside perfects of other types 
in the same verb. Thus pdnxi beside pepigi, plgi (pangd), parsi beside 
peperci (pared), -punxi beside pupugi (pungd), sumpsi (sumo) beside emi 
(emd) and an old suremi. 

Forms like dixit, dixem, dixe, beside dixisti, dixissem, dixisse, are due to 
haplology (40. 13), by which sis was reduced to s. If it were only a matter 
of vowel syncope, we should expect similar forms from other than s-perfects. 

416. The perfect in -vi or -ui. — This is a type peculiar to Latin 
(it is not even Italic), just as the K-perfect is peculiar to Greek, 
and its evolution was along similar lines. A w-element which in 
some few cases belonged to the root or to an extended form of the 
root spread to other roots ending in a long vowel (cf . fle-vi y cre-vt, 
spre-vi, se-vi, le-vi, ~si-vi, sci-vi, tri-vi, pd-vi, strd-vi, nd-vi), also to 
some dissyllabic stems ending in a short vowel (whence monui, 
etc. ; see below), and to the great mass of verb stems in a and i of 
the first and fourth conjugations. 
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a. But the more precise starting-point remains uncertain. According to 
one view the principal role was played by early L. fui pronounced, with the 
natural glide between H and the following vowel, as f&vi and occasionally so 
written. But neither this nor any of the various other possibilities suggested 
has won general acceptance. 

The perfect in -ui is only a variety of that in -vi, being formed from stems 
ending in a short vowel which appear also in the participles in -itus (437.2), 
that is, -ui from *-e-wai with the same weakening as in elud, denud, etc. 
(110.5). 

The perfect in -ui is combined with that in -si in messui (meld) for *messi, 
perhaps due to the influence of early serui (serd 'sow'), and in nexui (necto) 
for early nexi, like texui (texd). 

416. The shorter forms of the perfect in -vi. — Some of the "con- 
tracted" forms are the result of actual contraction, while others 
arose by analogy. Where v stood between like vowels, it was sub- 
ject to loss, with resulting contraction of the vowels, as in ditis be- 
side divitis, etc. (171). Such parallel forms as audivisti — audisti, 
audivissem — audissem, audivisse — audisse, deleverunt — delerunt, de- 
lever am — deleram, led to others like ndvisti — nosti, noverunl — norunt, 
novisse — nosse, and those of the first conjugation which are natu- 
rally the most frequent, amdvisti — amdsti, amdverunt — amdrunt, 
amdveram — a mar am, amdvisse — amdsse, etc. 

In perfects in -ivi the contracted forms remain restricted to 
those which had the sequence ivi. There are no forms in -irunl, 
-iram f etc., parallel to amdrunt, amdram, amdro, amarim, but 
rather audierunt, audieram, audiero, audierim, and with these 
belongs 1 sg. audit. These are probably not derived from the 
forms with v, but arose after the analogy of it with its compounds, 
which is earlier than ivi and not originally of the w-type (381). 

The shorter forms, especially those of the first conjugation, are 
quotable from early Latin (cf. conioura(s)se, 186 B.C.) and are 
more common than the full forms in the classical period. But the 
details of relative frequency are too involved to be presented here. 

417. The endings of the Latin perfect. 

1. First singular. — -i, early -ei (inscr.y 'ecei, etc.), is from a 1 sg, 
ending IE -ai, represented in Skt. 1 sg. perf. mid. -e, as bubudhe, 
also in ChSl. vMl 'I know', in form = L. vidi. 
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2. Second singular. isti> early -istei, is to be analyzed as -is-ii, 

as also 2 pi. -is-lis. The first part belongs in origin to an 5-aorist 
stem, the same which underlies the other tenses of the Latin 
perfect system (418). The second part is from the 2 sg. perf. 
ending -tha (Skt. -tha, G. Sa, 402), remade into -tei, -ti after the 
analogy of the first singular. 

3. Third singular. — The earliest forms have -ed, as inscr. 
fhefhaked, feced, like Osc. d e d e t , etc., with the secondary 
ending -d from -/ (337), which belonged to such forms as were 
thematic aorists in origin, like Osc. kumbened, and was 
added by analogy to the original perfect ending -e. 

The -it in Plautus and Terence (also inscr. -eit) has (besides 
the generalized -t for earlier -d) the long vowel after the analogy 
of the first singular. 

Since we cannot determine whether this -it displaced the form 
with short vowel or was only one preferred by the early poets, it is 
uncertain whether the later -it comes from -it with the regular 
shortening (101), or represents the old -ed. 

4. First plural. imus has the same -mus from -mos as the 

other tenses (338), while the preceding i may be explained in 
various ways and is very likely of various sources. It may be in 
part the weakening of <z = IE 9 belonging to the weak grade of 
certain roots, and correspond to the i of Skt. -itna, for example, 
in dedimus = Skt. dadima. 

5. Second plural. istis is -is-tis, with the same -is- as in the 

second singular (above, 2), and with the same -lis as in other 
tenses (339). 

6. Third plural — Three forms, -ere, -erunt, and -erunt. The 
-erunt, frequent in poetry and also reflected in the Romance 
forms, is probably from -is-ont, with the same is as in 2 sg. -is-ti, 
etc. 

Of the other two forms it is clear that -ere cannot come from 
-erunt, but that -erunt may easily be explained as formed from 
-ere after the analogy of the frequent 3 pi. -unt (or more specif- 
ically after -erunt). 

In fact, -ere contains an inherited ending belonging to a group 
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of 3 pi. r-endings (parallel to the 3 pi. tendings) which are com- 
mon in Indo-Iranian and are now attested also for Tocharian and 
Hittite. So, in the perfect, Skt. 3 pi. act. -ur, 3 pi. mid. -ire (where 
-re is parallel to -nie from -ntai), Toch. wendr, Hitt. kuennir. In 
the L. -ere the re may be from -ro> parallel to the secondary middle 
ending -nto, and the preceding e may belong in origin to verb 
stems ending in e. But such details are uncertain. 

418. The other tenses of the Latin perfect system. — These are all 
based upon a combination of the Latin perfect stem with an is-ele- 
ment (the same as in -is-ti, -is-tis of the perf. indie), which repre- 
sents a variety of the 5-aorist stem, similar to the Skt. w-aorist, as 
abodhisam, etc. (But the latter comparison is less perfect than 
it looks, for the Skt. forms contain in part IE -9S-, like G. id&naaa. 
Cf . also iic&Xtaa. There were types with different vowels originally 
belonging to the verb stem, and of these Latin reflects that in -is-.) 

1. Pluperfect indicative. eram from -isa- (74a), with the same 

preterite a as in eram (387) or perhaps formed after the analogy 
of the latter. 

2. Future perfect indicative. — -ero from -is e /o- f with the same 
short- vowel subjunctive as in ero (419), or perhaps formed after 
the analogy of the latter. The 3 pi. -int instead of -unt is from the 
perfect subjunctive. 

3. Perfect subjunctive. — -erim from -isi-, with the optative i 
(426.3). I n early Latin the forms -is-, -it-, -imus, -itis prevail, as 
against -is, -it, -imus, -itis in the future perfect. But later there 
was much confusion, forms with i in the future perfect and con- 
versely with i in the perfect subjunctive. For faxim, etc., see 394. 

4. Pluperfect subjunctive. issem from -is-se- with the same 

se as in the imperfect subjunctive (426). 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE 



419. Survey of the mood signs. 





Subjunctive 


Optative 


A. From thematic 
stems 


IE if 6 (?) 
Sktd 

G. rj/u) 
L. d, i 


IE ox 

Skt. e, Goth, at 
G. ot 
L. 

Cf. 3 sg. Skt. bhdret, Goth. 
bairai, G. <t>epoi 


B. From unthe- 

LUA LIC bLCHlS 


IE e/o 
Skt.a 


IE yi/i (ye in sg., i in dual, pi.) 
Skt. yd/i (yd in act., 1 in mid.) 




G. e/o, later rj/a 


G. 117/1 




L. -d, is, etc. 


L. (fc), I 


• 


Cf . Skt. 3 sg. asat to indie, asti 

G. Horn, lofiev, p-ticonev, dial. 

iroiri<rti, etc. 
L. fut. erd, and fut. perf. in 

-erd 


Cf. Skt. 3 sg. act. jyf/, 3 sg. 

mid. duhild 
G. clip from *t<rirjv, eliiev 

from *eat^i'. 
Early L. sicm, ««, etc., later 

sitn, sis, etc. 



o. For the subjunctive of Type A, owing to the difference between Greek and Latin and the am- 
biguity of the Skt. d, the IE type is somewhat uncertain. But probably it was a combination of the stem 
vowel e/o with the e/o of the subj. of unthematic stems, hence with contraction 1/6, as in G. but 
with generalization of the I in Latin. The d, common to italic and Celtic is a different element , identical 
with the & which appears in past tenses of the indicative, as L. eram (387). It was originally employed 
with the verb stem. Cf. early L. advenal, attig&s, abstul&s, which are properly aorist subjunctives. 

b. The IE oi in the optative of Type A is from o-i, made up of the stem vowel 0 and the weak grade 
of the suffix yi/i of Type B. 

THE GREEK SUBJUNCTIVE 

420. From unthematic stems. — The original type is that with 
c/o, which was generally replaced by the more distinctive rj/co 
belonging to the thematic stems. Many of the old "short- 
vowel subjunctive" forms occur in Homer and various dialects, 
especially in the (r-aorist. Thus, in Homer, lo/icv (tnw), <£0t€rai 
(l<t>6iTo) f aXer at (&Xro), etbonev (oUa), ireiroWo^u (irlircHda), and 
from ff-aorists, /Srjaonev, tiKyrjaeTe, &netyeTai., etc. ; in inscriptions, 
Ion. woirjaeiy Cret. aSi/ofo-ei, etc. {-au was doubtless Homeric 
also, but was not saved by metrical difference from correction to 
the later -<ry). 

So also from stems ending in a long vowel, as Horn, yp&ontv, 
<TTr)ofi€P (aTeiopev) , Briopw (deionev), whence with quantitative 
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metathesis (98.3), Horn, arictpw, O&aptv, Att. crcofiep, B&pev. So 

in aor. pass. *\vdrjonep (cf. Horn, rpairdontp, Sa/ifcrc), Ion. 

\v6iu3fjL€P f Att. \vdcbfiep. 

Attic has Bvpvpai, Mffrcopai, Kp^uco/xcu, from Bbvapai, etc., as if 

thematic stems. 

a. A different formation, with long vowel corresponding to a short 
vowel in the indicative, occurs in some dialects, as Mess. tW^vtl beside indie. 
ridePTL, Cret. Svpa^at beside indie, btovafiai, etc. 

421. From thematic stems. — Formed with rj/o) corresponding 
to e/o of the indicative. The 2 sg. -#s and 3 sg. -y are formed to 
the indie. -€is, -€i (336-37), parallel to the relation of 2 pi. -tjt€ 
to indie, -ere. In Homer there are also forms of the singular with 
/xt-endings added, iSikwpt,, Wikxiada (cf. Tidrjada, etc. 336), idikyin. 
In the 3 pi. -<avri (Att. -cocu) and mid. -wrou, the w is preserved 
by the analogy of -co/iey, -w^eda from the usual shortening before 

VTm 

a. There is no sufficient evidence for the survival of a more original 3 sg. 
-tj from -t)t, with the ending added directly to rj (cf. Skt. -at). The dialect 
forms in -rj may stand for the usual -tj. 

THE GREEK OPTATIVE 

422. From unthematic stems. — Formed with 177/1 from IE ye/i. 
Thus eXrjp from *iawp y tlptv from *£alnep, eUv from *kaytv 
(ending -ent, 340.2), all with the strong grade of the root in con- 
trast to Skt. sydm, early L. siem } sies y etc. From stems ending in 
a vowel, ride'njp, iaTairjp, bibo'i^v, pi. TidetnePj laraifiev, 8i8oifxep. 
The retention of t in etrjp, Tiddly, etc., is due to the analogy of 
el/x€j>, TUdeipev, etc. 

The inherited distribution of strong forms in the singular and 
weak forms in the dual and plural is maintained in Homer with 
only one exception, arairjaap = <7raiep. But in Attic the singular 
stem form is often carried over into the plural, as etwep, etrjTe, 
less often etrjaap; deirjuw, doirjuep, etc. 

By analogy of fadoiriv, h&diptv were formed (friXoirjp, nio-doirjp 
to <t>i\olfjL€P (from 0t\£-oiji€p), luoBdinw, and further tiia&iv (from 
*TL^aoLr)p). For the singular of contract verbs this is the usual 
Attic type, though forms in -01/u, -oh and especially -01 also 
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occur. In Homer only #1X0177, <t>opoirj. Attic has also axoirjv to 
pi. (Txot/xev, which in contrast to the corresponding form of all 
other thematic aorists, as Xi7roiju€v, agrees in accent with dotpev, 
etc. Conversely sometimes 3 sg. mid. tiBoito, BoIto (for Ttdeiro, 
0€ito) after 0iXoiro. 

Presents in -wju regularly follow the thematic type, as 5ukvv- 
<h/u. But there are a few forms with 0, from w, as Horn. 3 sg. 
8aivvTO„ 3 pi. baivbaro. 

423. From thematic stems. — Formed with -ot-, IE -oi-, as 
<f>tpois y <t>ipoi = Skt. bhdres, bhdret, Goth, bairais, bairai. 

The earliest 1 sg. form was -ota (from *-0y#t or *-oiym> see 
below), as long since assumed and now attested by Arc. i£e\av- 
voia. This was replaced by -oi/u, as <f>ipoifu, with the substitution 
of the familiar ending of et/u, etc. The 3 pi. <t>ipotev, etc., is paral- 
lel to tlev, etc., with -ev from ~ent (422). In 3 pi. mid. Horn. 
yepoiaro, but Att. <f>4poiPTO t like -prat for earlier -arai (344.6). 

a. There is no evidence to show whether 3 pi. -€v is inherited from *-ent 
only in eUv, etc., and is analogical in 4>kpoup, etc. (in place of an *-a from 
*-#t), or whether *-ent belonged to both classes. Sanskrit has an r-ending, 
namely -ur, in both. 

b. The apparent retention of intervocalic y as t in -01a, -ouv, -oiaro may 
be easily explained as due to the analogy of 01 in the other forms, Qepoincv, 
etc.; similarly riddrjp after ret^ct^v, etc. So also in Skt. 1 sg. blidreyam, 
3 pi. bhdreyur, instead of -ayam, etc., the t may be from bh&ret, bhdrema, etc. 
But taken together (cf. also deirjp, Skt. dhiyatn), they seem to point to IE 
-aiyqi, -siyqi, etc., as if after vowel stems the y of the suffix was pronounced 
in both syllables. 

424. From the a-aorist. — The usual type, X6<rai^i, Xoaats, \vaai, 
etc., is obviously formed from the stem in -aa- (after its spread at 
the expense of -a-, 396) after the analogy of the thematic forms 
<t>ipoifii f Xlwoihi, etc. 

An earlier type is represented by the forms in -€ias, -etc, -«av, 
which are common in Homer and in Attic, with traces in other 
dialects. The corresponding 1 sg. -*ia, 1 pi. -ci/wv, 2 pi. -€irc are 
quoted by grammarians. The source of this type is much dis- 
puted, but it appears to reflect an old formation in -set- from -se-i-, 
parallel to the usual thematic -oi- from -o-i-. The 1 sg. -cia would 
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then be parallel to -ota (423), and from this the -€ias, -«€ would 
be formed with the endings of the indicative. 

THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 

425. The Latin subjunctive is a blend of the IE subjunctive 
and optative, both in form and in its uses. The distribution of 
the mood signs (all of which are long vowels, with the regular 
shortening before -m, 4, -nt, -r, 101) is as follows: 

1. -a- in the present subjunctive of the second, third, and 
fourth conjugations. 

2. -e- in the present subjunctive of the first conjugation, and 
in the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive of all conjugations. 

In the present subjunctive of the first conjugation the -e- is 
from -dye, that is, -dy-e- from the stem -ayo- (not -d-ye- as an 
optative). This became first (with loss of intervocalic y, 178) -de-, 
seen in Osc. deiuaid, etc., then with contraction L. -e-. 

3. -i- of the IE optative in the present subjunctive of several 
irregular verbs, as sim, velitn, edim, and in the perfect subjunctive 
of all conjugations. 

a. The only trace of the old gradation ye/i is in the early L. stem, siis, siet, 
simus, sitis, stent. The singular forms contain the orig. -ye-, like G. elrjv, 
Skt. sydm, while the 3 pi. stent is not from *s-ye-nt but from *s-y-ent with 
ending -ent as in G. tUv (cf. also Skt. s-y-ur). Even early Latin has also 
sim, sis, sit, simus, sitis, sint, with generalized i and in other verbs only such 
forms. The generalization of the i probably began in the plural, stent yield- 
ing to sint, and then extended from the whole plural to the singular. 

426. The imperfect subjunctive is formed with -se-, as essem 
from esse-, velletn from *vel-se-, ferrem from *fer-se-, amdrem 
from *amd-se- and so, with rhotacism, in all four conjugations. 

The further analysis of this -se- has been much disputed. But 
the simplest view, and one to which there is no valid objection, is 
that it is an e-subjunctive of an s-aorist stem. If we understand 
the latter in its function as a past tense (in the indicative) and the 
former in its future value, we have a future of the past, which is a 
rational basis for the actual uses of the tense. 

For the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, see 418.3, 4- 
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THE IMPERATIVE 

427. The imperative has no special mood sign like the sub- 
junctive and optative. Some of the endings are the same as the 
secondary endings of the indicative, so that the forms are of the 
so-called injunctive type (326a). So some 2 sg. forms (428.2) and 
the 2 pi. forms like G. <t>iper€, L. legite, Skt. bhdrata, with the 
regular secondary ending IE -te (339). There are no proper im- 
perative forms of the first person. 

428. The second singular active. 

1. The bare stem, the commonest type. So regularly from the- 
matic stems, as IE *bhere, G. <f>lpe, Skt. bhdra, G. X£yc, L. lege, etc. 
Here also, with loss of final vowel, L. die, due, fac (beside dice, 
duce,face in early Latin), and fer. 

From unthematic stems, G. tarrj (but ridei, 8i8ov from *ri0e-e, 
*8i8o-e after thematic type), 8hkvv, Dor. &v<ttcl, etc., L. es, i 
from *ei. 

The L. -a, -e, -i of the first, second, and fourth conjugations are 
likewise forms of the bare stem, but, like other forms of these 
conjugations, partly thematic and partly unthematic, e.g. vide 
with inherited e, but mone from *moneye. 

2. With secondary ending -s. G.dts, 86s, is, axis. 

3. With special ending, G. -6i, Skt. -dhi, -hi, IE -dhi. This 
belongs only to unthematic stems. 

G. ?<70i 'be', with prothetic vowel (106) from *<t-6i (cf. Av. zdi, 
but Skt. edhi from *az-dhi), tadi 'know' (cf. Skt. viddhi), Wl (cf. 
Skt. ihi), <j>adi, arrjOi, yv&Bi, Horn. kKvOl (cf. Skt. qrudhl), 8i8wdi, 
opvvdi (beside 8eiKvd; cf. Ved. sunuhi and sunu), etc. 

This remains the regular ending in the aorist passive, as <f>6.vrjdi, 
etc., or, with dissimilation of aspirates (132), \v6tjtl, etc. 

4. The rare irUi, ayei, 81801 are probably nothing more than 
the stem forms with an added particle t. But some regard the 
first two as relics of an IE 2 sg. -ei and forerunners of the 2 sg. -€ts 
(otherwise 336). 

5. The ov in the tr-aorist, \vaop, etc., is of obscure origin. 
429. Forms with G. -to), L. -to (early L. -tod, Osc. -tud = -tod) , 

Skt. (mostly Vedic) -tad, IE -tod. This ending is probably in 
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origin the ablative singular of the pronominal stem *to-, used 
adverbially and attached to the verb stem in its imperative 
use (428. i), *bhere *tdd, *bheretdd — the result being a form which 
had the force of a future imperative and was not restricted in 
person or number. The Sanskrit forms are used mainly with 
future force, like the Latin, and most commonly as second singular 
but also not infrequently as third singular and as second plural. 

In Greek the inherited -rco is restricted to the third singular. 
From it were formed the 3 dual -twp (in place of the secondary 
ending rap, -ttjv), and the 3 pi. -ptwp, etc. 

There are various 3 pi. formations, namely: 
-t<ov, with added secondary ending, as Att.-Ion. &nw 
-vto), after the analogy of -m, in many dialects, as <t>ep6pTQ), 

-ptwp, with double pluralization, a combination of the two pre- 
ceding types, in Attic-Ionic and several other dialects, as 
<t>ep6vT03v y tiBIptuv, etc. 

-Toxrav, with the same expansion of -aav from the <r-aorist as else- 
where (340.4), in late Attic, as fapiroxrav, taruxrav 
In Latin the -to serves as second and third singular of the 

future imperative, and new plurals are formed from it, 2 pi. -tote 

with the inherited ending -te as in the present imperative, 3 pi. 

-nto after the analogy of -nt, as ferunto from *ferontdd, like G. 

dial. <t>€p6pT(d. 

430. The Greek middle and the Latin passive endings. — In the 
second singular both Greek and Latin (in the present) reflect the 
IE secondary ending -so, as G. TiBcao, <t>^pov from *<t>€pe<ro (see 
344.2a), L. sequere (347.2). In the second plural the endings are 
the same as in the other moods, G. -ade, L. -mini. Likewise the 
Greek 2 dual -oBop. 

In Greek, after the analogy of the relation of -<rBe to act. -re, 
was formed 3 sg. -aBu to act. -to), and from this again 3 dual -aBup, 
parallel to act. -tuv, and 3 pi. -odwv, etc. 

There are various 3 pi. formations, as in the active. 
-aBo)v , parallel to -tup in Att.-Ion. larwp , but here the commonest 

type, as fapivBw, etc. 
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-(v)a6o), parallel to -vtcj, in Arg. iroiypa^kvaBo, Epid. 4>ep6crdd. 
-(p)ada)v, parallel to -vtuv, in early Att. imneXoadov 
-adoxrav, parallel to -rwrav, in late Attic 

For L. -tor, -ntor, see 347.3, 6. Beside -tor, also early L. -mind, 
as fruimind, formed from the same stem as 2 pi. -mini (347.5) 
after the analogy of act. -to. 

THE INFINITIVE 

431. As already stated in 329. i, the infinitive is in origin a 
case form which has become attached to the verb system, and, 
while the use of such verbal nouns had doubtless begun in the 
parent speech, no particular set of forms was yet stabilized as 
infinitives. In Vedic Sanskrit the forms that may be classed as 
infinitives (thirty-five different types in the Rigveda) include a 
great variety of noun stems and of cases, but conspicuous among 
the former are root nouns, stems in -tu-, 5-stems, and n-stems, 
and among the latter the dative and locative singular. 

Just as there is great diversity in the infinitive forms among the 
IE languages in general, so there is no agreement between Greek 
and Latin, or between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian, and even within 
Greek there is much diversity among the dialects. 

Owing to this diversity, the variety of possibilities, and the 
lack for the most part of cogent equations, the analysis of the 
Greek and Latin infinitives is difficult and can hardly go beyond 
certain probabilities. 

432. The Greek infinitives. — The infinitive middle has uniformly 
-O-0CU. But the infinitive active has different endings for thematic 
and unthematic stems, and dialectic variety within each class. 

i. From thematic stems. — Att. -Ion. -eiv (a = e, 96), in some 
dialects -rjv, both by contraction from -eev (to be understood in 
Horn. ihUiv before consonants). This may be from either 
*-eaev or *-eiev (hardly *-efev which would have left some trace 
of the f in the dialects). If we choose the former, we may call it a 
locative singular without ending (230.9) of a stem in -sen- (a 
combination of s- and w-stem), and compare Vedic -sani (nesdni, 
from ni-, etc.). 
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But many dialects have simply -ev, as <fripcv, &yev and some of 
these even from verbs in -ecu, as Arg. ira>\&. 

2. From unthematic stems. — Att.-Ion. (also Arc.-Cypr.) -pat, 
in part -wax and -fevai(?). Thus rMvai, fohbvai, perf. dbivai, 
aor. deivai from *detv<u, hovvai from *6o€vai, Cypr. 8of£i>ai. This 
last (cf . Vedic ddvdne) is probably to be analyzed as 6o-fivax f but 
possibly as dof-ivai (cf. L. duim, etc., 383). Att.-Ion. efrat, Arc. 
rjvai may be from *1<t-vcu or from at. 

The type rests on an n-stem case form parallel to that of Horn., 
Lesb. -fxevai (cf. Vedic -mane) and to the j-stem form of the aor. 
infin. -aai (cf. Vedic -ase), and the ending in all these is probably 
an old dative. For this is the natural analysis of the Vedic forms 
and it is unlikely that the Greek forms are different, despite the 
evidence that points also to an IE dat. ending -ei (230.6). 

~\j.a> in Homer and many dialects is a locative singular without 
ending, like Vedic loc. sg. karman, etc. (230.o). Cret. -\it\v and 
Rhod. -jxeiv are blends of -fiev with thematic -rjv or -eiv . 

Horn. -fj.€v and -pevax are sometimes extended to thematic 
stems, as eiirinep, elT^evat beside e'nrtiit. Similarly Boeot. <f>e- 
pipevj Thess. vwapx&w- 

3. For -<rat of the a-aorist see above, 2. By analogy also dwat, 
to cl7ra, etc. 

4. The infin. mid. in. -adat. — Probably related in some way to 
the frequent Vedic -dhydi, though all details are uncertain. Ac- 
cording to a possible analysis the a belongs to a nominal o--stem, 
while -0cu answers to Skt. -dhe in qrad-dhe, dat. sg. of a noun in 
-dh-, the weak form of IE *dhe- — for example, tlbea-Sai (et5o$), 
then felt as etde-adat. 

433. The Latin infinitives and supine. 

1. The present infinitive active. — The ending is -se, as in esse, 
ferre from *fer-se, velle from *vel-se y amdre from *amd-se and so 
with rhotacism in all four conjugations. This -se is from *-si 
(746), loc. sg. of an s-stem. 

Perf. infin. -isse, that is, -is-se with the same is as in -isti y 
-issem, etc. (418). 

2. The present infinitive passive. — The -i of the third conjuga- 
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tion may be regarded as a dat. sg. of a root noun, and the -ri of 
the other three conjugations as a dat. sg. of an s-stem, like G. aor. 
infin. -orat. 

Early L. laudarier, dicier, etc., appear to be formed from the 
-ri, -i with the addition of -er and regular shortening of the vowel 
(103). But while one could readily understand the addition of an 
-r after the analogy of other passive forms, an -er is difficult to 
explain. The true analysis remains doubtful. 

3. The other infinitives are periphrastic. In the future active 
the simple -iurum is more common than the -turum esse, and is 
thought by some to be the earlier and itself an infinitive (derived 
from supine in -tu + *erom = Osc. ezum 'esse'). But this view is 
not followed here. 

The future passive -turn iri is based on an active -turn ire (the 
supine with ire, cf. eo quaestum 'I am going to cry', Plautus), which 
was made passive by converting ire into the (otherwise unknown) 
passive form iri. 

4. The supine is formed with the suffix -tu-, the same that ap- 
pears in nouns of action like cantus, adventus, etc. Acc. sg. -turn, 
corresponding to the regular infinitive of classical Sanskrit, abl. 
sg. or dat. sg. -tu (there is no early inscriptional example to show 
whether the form was -tud or -Urn), and rarely dat. sg. -ui. 

THE PARTICIPLES 

434. The active participles in -nt-. — The IE active participle of 
all tenses except the perfect was formed from the tense stem with 
the suffix -nt-. Thus, from the thematic stem, G. (ptpovr-, L. 
ferent-, Skt. bhdrant-, Goth, balrand-, Lith. vezant-, etc. Most of 
the forms point to -out- (just as in 3 pi. -onti), but in Latin this 
appears only in the oblique cases of iens, euntis, etc., otherwise 
-ent-. Whether this latter reflects an inherited thematic -e-nt- 
beside -o-nt- or has been taken over from an unthematic -ent-, -nt- 
(see following) is uncertain. That the participles of the thematic 
type had -nt- originally is, despite the situation in Sanskrit, the 
most unlikely view. 
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a. After unthematic stems ending in a consonant there was gradation of 
the suffix, as IE *s-tnt- (cf. 3 pi. *s6nti), weak *s-tit, Skt. acc. sg. sdntam, 
gen. sg. satds, nom. sg. fern. salt. There are traces of this in a few G. dialect 
forms. Thus, nom. pi. Dor. evres (for *&r«s, like 3 pi. hrl for *IvtI, 
340.2), fern. ia<T<ra, tarra (from *dria = Skt. salt, with € from other forms). 
But the usual forms are of the thematic type, as kwv, kbvros, fern. kov<ra, or 
Att. &v, 6vtos, ovaa. 

435. The Greek perfect active participle. — The IE suffix was -wes- 
with gradation. Cf. Av. nom. sg. vidvd, acc. sg. vidvAyfom (from 
-vds-), Skt. nom. sg. vidvdn, acc. sg. vidvdnsam (both with second- 
ary n, from another class), voc. sg. Vedic vidvas, gen. sg. vidusas, 
nom. sg. fern, vidusi. 

So in Greek nom. sg. masc. -ws from Vws, nom.-acc. sg. neut. 
-os from *-fos, and fern, -wo from *-uoia = Skt. -usi, Lith -usi. 

The other masc. and neut. forms are from a stem -(F)ot-. This 
may reflect a parallel IE suffix -wet- (cf . Goth, weidwops 1 witness' ; 
but the Skt. -vat- forms appear to be late and to be explained 
otherwise), but its large rdle in the inflection of the pple. is pe- 
culiar to Greek and probably connected with the otherwise ob- 
served spread of r-stems, especially in neuters (250-62). 

a. In the Aeolic dialects the perfect participle follows the thematic m- 
type, as Lesb. KaTt\rj\v6ovT<n f Thess. xe^tpdxovrcj, Boeot. ftfvuovontibv- 

TWP. SO Hom. K€K\TjyOVT€S. 

436. The Latin future active participle in -turus. — The suffix is 
formally identical with that in the adjective mdturus, and related 
to that in feminines like ndtura, cultura f also to that in the de- 
siderative verbs like parturid. These rest on a combination of the 
suffix -tu- (cf. the supine) with -ro-, -ra- f etc., giving a -turo- as 
indicated by parturid as well as -turo- f -turd-. Cf. G. y\a<t>vp6s, 
I<rx0p6s, L. figura (470. 5). The future force develops from the 
notion of 'what is to be' (futurus), 'to do' {Jacturus), etc. Likewise 
the allied desiderative force of the verbs. 

437. The Latin perfect passive participle and the Greek verbal 
adjective in -*ros. 

1. These are formally identical with each other and with the 
Sanskrit passive participle in -t&-. They reflect an IE verbal 
adjective formed with -to- from the root or verb stem, rather than 
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from a tense stem like the regular participles, and not belonging 
to any tense system or strictly to any voice. It indicated the 
object or person as being in a situation resulting from the action 
expressed by the verb. From transitive verbs it would usually 
have passive force, but it might also be formed from intransitive 
verbs. 

In Sanskrit and Latin the force is usually passive, but not 
always. Thus Skt. golds 'gone', bhutds 'been', sthitds 'standing', 
patitds 'fallen*, L. pdtus 'having drunk', cendtus 'having dined', 
iiirdtus 'having sworn'. 

The Greek verbal adjectives in -ros may have passive force, 
as ypairTos 'written' just like L. scriptus, or active force, as frvrfc 
'flowing', or may indicate possibility, as dpards 'to be seen, 
visible'. 

2. The formation originally had accented suffix and, from primary verbs, 
the weak grade of the root, as regularly in Sanskrit. In Greek and Latin 
many forms show the inherited weak grade, as G. kXutos, L. indutus (Skt. 
crutds), G. arards, L. status (Skt. sthitds), L. dictus (Skt. distds), ductus, ustus, 
etc.; or, from dissyllabic stems, G. tX7jt6s, Dor. tXcitos, L. latus, etc. (126). 
But many show a different grade, mostly conforming to that of the present, 
or in Latin sometimes to that of the perfect. Thus G. ytwrfc (but L. gusto, 
-are, Skt. justds), f«wcr6s, L. scriptus, fisus, etc., or esus, emptus, llctus, with 
the same grade as the perf. Idi, emi, llgl. For llctus, tlctus, tactus, etc., see 
also 99.2<J. For L. unctus, with nasal from the present stem, see 374.3. 

The Latin forms in -tins are mostly from roots ending in a liquid or nasal, 
or rather from their dissyllabic stems which appear also in the perfect in -ui 
(416) and the Greek futures in -€« (390). In monitus from the causative 
moned (372.4) the i may represent IE i as the weak grade of the causative 
suffix (so Skt. -ita- in causatives). But in most cases it is the weakening of 
an earlier e, though this may stand in the place of an IE a. Thus for genitus 
the immediate source is *genetos (cf . Osc. Genetai,G. ycvkrqs) though in 
theory we should assume an IE *ieti9tos (126). So tacitus (cf. Umbr. loses), 
molitus, domitus, etc. 

L. -Oius regularly from verbs in -ud, as tributus, minutus. So solutus, 
volutus to solvd, volvd from *se-lu5, *welud (G..£X6a>), and by analogy secutus, 
locutus to sequor, loquor. In vulgar Latin this spread to many other verbs, 
hence It. veduto, venuto, Fr. vu, venu, etc. 

3. In forms from roots ending in a consonant the usual changes in conso- 
nant groups (190) are observed. Thus, from roots ending in a dental, G. 
wiot6s (tcWm), L.fissus (Jindd), clausus (claudd), etc. 
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In Greek, from forms like Tiards, fuarSt (cf. Av. ydsta-), the a spread to 
some stems ending in a vowel, as yvo)<TT6s, etc., just as in the aor. pass. (401) 
and perf. mid. (407). 

In Latin the great majority of the forms in -sus are thus derived from roots 
ending in a dental. From these the -sus spread by analogy to others. In 
verbs having an s-perfect this was especially favored by pairs like clausi, 
claussus, hence jixus (Jigo, fixi), fluxus (flud, fluxi), tntdsus (mulged, mulsi), 
tndnsus (maned, tnansi), etc. But also in others, as census (censed, cinsui; 
but Osc. ancenslo 'incensa'), l&psus (labor; here perhaps special influence of 
casus 'fallen'), pulsus (pello; cf. early L. pulld, -Are, from *pultus), falsus 
(jallo), etc. The s may come from a dental combination in perculsus (if 
per cello is from *-celdd, 374.4), plexus (plecld, 374.8), amplexus (amplector). 

438. The middle participle. — IE -meno- with gradation, G. 
-H6VO-, Skt. -mdna- (from thematic stems; otherwise -ana-), 
Av. -mana-, -mna-, etc. Cf. G. fapdfxevosy Skt. bhdramdtyas. For 
the accent, see 219. In the perfect, -fUvos from -pevds (cf. Skt. 
-and-), regularly in forms of dactylic ending (219) like yeypawi- 
pos, and by analogy in \ekvnipos y etc. 

439. The Latin gerundive. — This is a formation peculiar to 
Italic. It occurs in Oscan-Umbrian (with nn from nd) y e.g. Osc. 
upsannam 'operandam', Umbr. pihaner 'piandi'. It cannot 
be identified with any productive category in the other IE lan- 
guages. One can only compare certain scattered forms showing 
an nd-suffix without well-defined value, as L. glans, glandis 
'acorn' (*gla-nd-, cf. G. P6\a-vos), ChSl. zelqdl 'acorn' (*gela-nd-i-) f 
Lith. balandis 'dove' {:bal-tas 'white'), valanda 'while' (from the 
same root as L. volvd), rakanda 'a kind of basket' (irenku, renkti 
'collect'), etc., also the verb ChSl. bqdq 'become' formed from a 
*bhu-ndo- (cf. L. -bundus). 

Similar forms in -ndo-, with adjectival-participial value, must 
have furnished the starting-point of the type which became so 
productive in Latin. Its earliest force was substantially that of a 
simple active or middle participle, as it appears in oriundus 'ris- 
ing', volvendus 'rolling' (volvenda dies 'time rolling on'), labundus 
'slipping', etc., and similarly in secundus (lit. 'following' isequor), 
rotundus (lit. 'rolling' : rota 'wheel'). 

This developed along two lines into the more distinctive uses 
which came to prevail. From transitive verbs it was used with 
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retention of the active force, but in agreement with the logical 
object (or better, both in the same construction), as in cupiditas 
belli gerendi 'desire of war, of the carrying on* = 'desire of carrying 
on war'. Or it was used with the force of 'that which is to do, to 
be done', as in helium gerendum est 'war is to carry on, to be 
carried on\ This use as a "future passive participle" or "parti- 
ciple of necessity" is a secondary one, just as the corresponding 
use of the Sanskrit gerundives in -ya- is only a specialized use of 
the same suffix as employed in adjectives. 

a. In the third and fourth conjugations the original type is that in -undus 
from -ondo-s, as dicundus, faciundus. That in -endus, as dicendus, faciendus, 
which also occurs even in early Latin (exdcicendum, faciendum in SC de 
Bacch.), and in Umbrian (anferener 'circumferendi'), and which eventually 
prevails, is due to the influence of the pres. act. pple. in -ent-. But always 
eundutn, just as euntis. And secundus, rotundus, not being felt as participles, 
were unaffected. 

440. The Latin gerund. — This consists simply of certain case 
forms (gen., dat., ace, abl., sg.) of the gerundive, in its earlier 
active value, used as verbal nouns. Such use is perhaps a purely 
Latin development, although the absence of examples in Oscan- 
Umbrian may easily be accidental. 

a. In late Latin the gerund, in the ablative form, came to be used freely 
as an indeclinable present participle, and is the source of the present parti- 
ciple in the Romance languages (It., Sp. amando, Fr. amant). 
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441. By word formation is meant the formation of the word as 
a unit as distinct from its inflectional variations. For nouns and 
adjectives the unit is the stem, so that here word formation is 
equivalent to stem formation. In the case of the verb, the forma- 
tion of tense stems is always treated as a part of inflection, and 
even the formation of secondary verb stems (denominatives, etc.) 
has been given above in that connection. Several other matters 
belonging to word formation have also been discussed already, 
such as the comparison of adjectives, and the formation of cer- 
tain noun or adjective stems which constitute distinct declension- 
al types. 

It remains to consider the formation of nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs, and the principles of composition. But the subject is so 
complex and involved in detail that nothing more can be attempt- 
ed here than a skeleton survey with a few illustrative examples. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

442. Some nouns and adjectives have stems that are identical 
with verbal roots. But the great majority are formed by means 
of added suffixes of derivation. 

Some suffixes can be shown to be in origin independent words 
forming the second member of compounds. Thus NE -ly comes 
from a word lie 'body, form', as in OE eorp-lic 'having the form of 
the earth, earthly'. Similarly the suffixes in NE wis-dom, child- 
hood y up-ward, etc. So in the temporal adjectives formed from 
adverbs, like L. diutinus 'long', Skt. nutana- 1 'present' (464.12), 
the suffix is probably from the root *ten- 'stretch'. Cf. also G. 
-wdris, 497. 

But the great majority of the suffixes which are common to the 
IE languages were already in the parent speech mere formative 
elements, the remoter origin of which is entirely beyond our reach. 

1 In this chapter Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are quoted mostly in their stem 
forms (with hyphen; some nom. sg. forms without hyphen). 

3" 
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443. i. One distinguishes primary derivatives or primary 
suffixes, when the derivation is from a root or verb stem, and 
secondary derivation or secondary suffixes, when the derivation 
is from another noun or adjective stem. Many suffixes are used 
prevailingly in one way or the other, but there is no hard-and- 
fast line, and some are common as both primary and secondary 
suffixes. 

2. One may also distinguish between productive and unpro- 
ductive (or living and dead) suffixes. Thus in English abstracts 
derived from adjectives the suffix -ness in darkness, happiness, 
etc., is very productive, while warmth, depth, etc., are formed with 
an old inherited suffix which is no longer productive. An IE 
suffix -ti- is very productive in Greek, where it is represented by 
some five thousand words in -<ns, whereas in Latin it is inherited 
in some words like pars, gens, but as a productive suffix is re- 
placed by its extension -tidn-, as actio, etc. (486). 

444. It is a frequent phenomenon that an element which be- 
longs to the stem to which the suffix is added becomes attached to 
the latter in analogical formations, so that a new form of the 
suffix, independently productive, is created. Thus in Latin after 
forms like silva-nus 'of the forest' (silva), were formed others like 
urb-anus 'of the city' (urbs), with a new suffix -ano-, under which 
we now, for convenience, group also silvanus. Similarly, or 
starting in part from verbal a-stems, L. -aris, -dlis, -dbilis, etc. 

Similarly in composition. After G. Kaicovpyos 'evildoing' from 
KaK0-(f)epy6s was formed irav-ovpyos 'villainous'. 

In this way arose many suffixes that are compounded of others, 
as L. -tidn (actio, etc.) originating in the addition of an w-suffix 
to words formed with the -ti- suffix. In the following such com- 
pounded suffixes are generally grouped according to the final 
element, but sometimes according to the first, when this brings 
out the more important relationship, as that between L. -tidn- and 
-ti-, or between G. -T-qpiov and -tt)p, L. -torium and -tor. 

445. Back-formations. — Ordinarily one word is formed from 
another by the addition of a suffix. This from L. cura 'care' is 
formed (with the suffix -yo-, 356) the verb curd, and from the 
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verb stem curd- again curatory cilratio. But L. pugna 'fight*, in- 
stead of being the source of the verb pugno 'fight', is rather formed 
from it after the analogy of cur a beside curd, etc., while pugno is 
a denominative from pugnus 'fist', the sequence being pugnus 
'fist', pugno ('use the fist') 'fight', pugna 'fight'. 

Ordinarily the feminine is formed to the masculine, and the 
plural to the singular. But G. iratpos 'companion' in place of 
earlier Irapos is formed from the more important iraipa 'female 
companion' (orig. *^rap-*a), just as NE widower from the inherited 
widow. L. decemvir from pi. decemviri the official 'ten men', like 
NE tenpin from tenpins. L. duumvir, triumvir from pi. duumviri, 
triumviri, these from gen. pi. duumvirum, triumvirum. 

Such cases where the usual relation is reversed are conveniently 
known as back-formations. Those like L. pugna from the verb 
are also called postverbal formations or postverbals. 

446. In describing the semantic character of derivatives, the 
following classes are of especial importance. 

Nouns of agency, or agent nouns for short, denoting the doer 
of the action expressed by the verb, as NE maker, L. victor, etc. 
While these generally denote persons or at least living beings, 
they may also come to be applied to inanimate objects, for ex- 
ample, utensils, as G. Kpar-qp 'mixer, mixing bowl', paiaT-qp 'ham- 
mer' (cf. NE boiler, strainer, etc.). 

Nouns of action, action nouns, or verbal abstracts, denoting 
the action expressed by the verb, like the English verbal nouns 
doing, singing, etc. But such verbal abstracts are very frequently 
employed in a concrete sense, as in NE a (newspaper) clipping, or 
L. cantus, orig. 'the act of singing', but commonly 'song'. Of 
the many suffixes that may form verbal abstracts, some keep 
closer than others to the original force and form the more dis- 
tinctively abstract classes. 

Qualitative abstracts, nouns derived from adjectives and de- 
noting the quality expressed by the adjective, as NE goodness, 
L. bonitds 'goodness', G. vedrrjs 'youth'. These may also be used 
concretely, as NE a youth, many kindnesses. 

Diminutives, secondary nouns or adjectives denoting some- 
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thing smaller than what is expressed by the word from which 
they are derived. Words of this type are often used without 
reference to actual size, as terms of affection or ridicule. Some- 
times they lose all distinctive force, are equivalent in meaning to 
their source words, and even displace the latter in common use. 

Other more specific classes which may be indicated by special 
suffixes are: 

Patronymics, denoting a person's family descent 

Words denoting a person's country, nationality, or native town 

Words denoting a person's trade or occupation 

Words denoting means or instrument, or place 

447. In the following the derivative suffixes will be classified 
by form, but with an indication of their uses, so far as these are 
at all distinctive. Frequently the uses of a suffix are so various 
that no statement regarding them is worth while, and the ex- 
amples are left to speak for themselves. 

ROOT STEMS 

448. Root stems, with or without gradation. 

G. irovs, wo86s 'foot', L. pes, pedisy Skt. pdt, padds 

G. 5\f/, 6ir6s Voice', L. vox, vocis, Skt. vdk, vdcds 

G. icXctys kXo>7t6s 'thief (kX&t-toj 'steal') 0X6£, <j>\oy6s 'flame' 

(<£X£yco 'burn') 
drjp, drjpSs 'wild beast' 0pl{, rpix<k 'hair' 
L. dux, ducts 'leader' (dued 'lead') lex, legis 'law' 
lux, liicis 'light' pax, pdcis 'peace' 

Often as the second part of compounds. 
G. <r6-fv£ , av-tvyos 'spouse', L. con-iux, con-iugis (iungo 'join') 
G. xtp-vrfy x^P^os 'water for washing the hands' (vl( co 'wash') 
L. in-dex, in-dicis 'informer, sign', iu-dex, iudicis 'judge' (*in-dic-, 

tils-die-, from the root of died orig. 'point out') 
au-spex, au-spicis 'observer of omens' (avis 'bird', specio 'watch') 
au-cepSy au-cupis 'fowler' {avis 'bird', capid 'seize') 
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VOWEL SUFFIXES 

449. -0- and -a-. 

1. In Greek the derivatives with -0- comprise mainly action 
nouns with accent on the root syllable and agent nouns with 
accent on the suffix, while the derivatives with -a- are mostly 
action nouns with accent on the suffix. A similar relation is 
observed in Sanskrit, as q&sa- 'order', qasd- 'orderer'. But there 
are many exceptions in both Greek and Sanskrit. 

From roots of the e-series the 0-grade is most common, but 
other grades also occur, as in arlyrj 'roof, ' covering', bUrj 

'right', <f>vyi} 'flight', $vybv 'yoke'. 



rpoxfc 'wheel' 

(rpkxu 'run) 
Tpo<j>6s 'nurse' 

(rpk4>o3 'nourish') 
tjx>p6s 'bringing in' 

(<f>kpoj 'bring') 
Tpovin 'thong' 

(tp«to> 'turn') 
6.0186s 'singer' 

(A«'5co 'sing') 
dpxfo 'leader* 

(Apxa> 'lead, begin') 



rpoxos 'course* 



</x5po* 'tribute' 
rpSros 'turn, manner* 



<tt6\os 'equipment, expe- 
dition' (<tt«XXw 'send') 

X670S 'speech' 
(\iyu> 'speak') 



rpwpri 'nourishment' 
<pop& 'crop' 
rpoiHi 'turning* 
&oiSrj 'song* 
dpx^ 'beginning* 



aroXii 'equipment, gar- 
ment' 

axovSi] 'haste* 
{<rirtv6oi 'hasten') 



a. The compound masculine agent nouns in -as, -775, like 7rat5orpt/3r7s 
'gymnastic master', 'OXv/nrioviKrjs 'victor at the Olympic games', are ulti- 
mately based upon feminine action nouns of the usual type (see 525). 

2. In Latin the type occurs in a number of words, but is not 
productive as in Greek. 

coquus 'cook' (coquo 'cook') procus 'suitor' (precor 'ask') 
dolus 'deceit' (cf. G. 56\os) yugum 'yoke' (iungo 'join', cf. 

G. f vy6v) 

fuga 'flight' (fugid 'flee', cf. G. </>vyh) toga 'cloak' {lego 'cover') 
There are also some masculine agent nouns formed with -a-, 
mostly compounds like agricola 'farmer', but also scriba 'writer', 
etc. 
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3. The most widespread use of the suffixes -0- and -a- is in 
combination, in the common type of adjectives, like G. ao<t>6s, 
(TO097, <jo<t>6v y L. bonus, bona, bonum (280). 

450. G. rpbxLs 'runner' (rp^x<*> 'run'). 

trjpis 'fight' (8tpw 'flay') &<t>is 'serpent' (Skt. ahi-) 

6/\s (Att. oh) 'sheep', L. avis (Skt. avi-) L. anguis 'serpent' 

avis 'bird' neut. mare 'sea* 

Adjectives. — Rare in Greek, common in Latin (see 283) 
G. Tp6<t>Ls 'stout' L. dulcis 'sweet' turpis 'base' 

451. 1. -u-. G. nrjxvs 'forearm' (Skt. bahu-). 

yivvs 'chin', ybvv 'knee' (Skt.janu) 86pv 'beam, spear' 

(Skt. daru 'wood') 
L. manus 'hand' acus 'needle* genu 'knee' pecu 'cattle' 

(Skt. paqu) 

Adjectives. — Greek only. i)56s 'sweet, pleasant' (Skt. svadu- 
'sweet') ykvKvs 'sweet' ra\vs 'swift'. 

2. -w-. G. v£kVs 'corpse' iaxfc 'strength' w\r)dbs 'crowd'. 
Cf. the root stems 6<t>p6s 'brow' (Skt. bhrus, bhruvds), <rus, us, L. 
sus. 

452. G. -eus. For stem and declension, see 269. Very produc- 
tive type, partly primary agent nouns, but especially secondary 
derivatives denoting one's office, occupation, home. The ulti- 
mate source of this type is obscure. 

fiaaiXtvs 'king' Uptvs 'priest' ypaptfiarevs 'secretary' 
iirwevs 'horseman, knight' (beside iTirbTrjs) <t>ovevs 'murderer' 
Ueyapevs 'Megarian' 

453. Suffix -t-f-ya, G. -*a/-*a-. Forms feminine nouns and 
especially the feminine of participles and adjectives, from cons, 
stems and w-stems (see 237). 

-yo- 1 

454. -yo- furnishes the most productive type of IE adjectives, 
some primary (cf. G. £7105 'holy' to &f 07*0x1 'worship', Skt. yajya- 
'to be worshiped' to yaj- 'worship'), but mostly secondary deriva- 
tives from nouns and denoting any sort of relationship to the 

1 That is, -yo- (or -to-) and -yd (or -id). So in the succeeding captions, like -mo-, 
-no-, etc., the corresponding tf-stem forms are to be understood as included. 
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latter. In derivatives from o-stems the 0 is dropped before the 
suffix. There are also many nouns, which are in part only the ad- 
jective forms in substantive use. 

This suffix is one most frequently combined with others, giving 
rise to a great variety of compound suffixes. Some of these will 
be mentioned here, others in connection with their first element. 

465. 1. Adjectives, — G. 7rdrptos, L. patrius, Skt. pitriya- 'pater- 
nal' (TOLTrjp, etc.). 

G. <t>i\ios 'friendly' (<t>l\os 'dear') rtjuios 'honored' (rl/xij 
'honor') 

ifKobaios 'rich' (tKovtos 'wealth') L. regius 'royal' (rex 'king') 
noxius 'harmful' (noxa 'harm') 

Patronymic use in Horn. Tekan&pios (and frequently in the 
Aeolic dialects), and in the Latin gentile names Claudius, Tullius, 
etc. 

2. Nouns. — Neuter and feminine abstracts. 
G. a<t>6.yLov 'victim' (<r<£<ifco 'slaughter') Iptima 'ruins' (Ipelvw 
'throw down') 

L. studium 'zeal' (studeo 'be zealous') gaudium 'joy' (gauded 
'rejoice') coniugium 'wedlock' (coniux 'spouse') 
But G. -lov is most common in diminutives, as wai&iop 'small 

child' (vats, 7rai56s), aavlhov 'small shield' (aavis, -ibos). From 

forms like the last arose -idtov, as j-ufridiov 'dagger' (£t<£os 

'sword'). 

G. owpia 'wisdom' (ao<t>bs 'wise') pavia 'madness' (paivopai 
'rage) 

-fiytpovia 'sovereignty' (jfyep&v 'leader') L. invidia 'grudge' 

(invided 'grudge') 
audacia 'boldness' (auddx 'bold') miseria 'misery' (miser 

'wretched) 

In Latin also -ies in similar abstracts, as facies 'form, face' 
(facto 'make'), species 'look' (specid 'look'). For the relation to 
ya-stems, see 273a. 

Greek masculines in -tas are formed on the basis of feminine 
abstracts like the above, as veavias 'a youth' from *veavia 'youth'. 
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456. -eyo-, G. -«os, Att. -ovs, L. -eus. Adjectives denoting ma- 
terial. 

G. xpicm 'golden* (xpwfe 'gold') Horn. \Weos 'of stone' 
(Xi0os 'stone') 

L. aureus 'golden' (aurum 'gold') ferreus 'of iron' (Jerrum 
'iron') 

Cf. Skt. hiranyaya- 'golden' (hiratyya- 'gold') 

The suffix -no- is also used in the same way, as Att. \i$ivos 
'of stone', L. fdginus 'of beech' (Jdgus 'beech'). Hence, by com- 
bination with the preceding, G. -iveos, L. -neus, as: 
Horn. Ikaiveos 'of olive wood' (Ikaia 'olive tree') 
L. eburneus 'of ivory' (ebur 'ivory') 

Among other Latin combinations with -eus are -accus (502.2), 
aneus (464.9). For G. -Xcos see 472.4. 

457. Greek adjectives in -cuos, -etos, -oios. 

-atos. Mostly from a-stems, but extended by analogy to others. 
Probably from loc. sg. -cu+jto-. 

SUaios 'just' (5Urj 'right') ayopcuos belonging to the ayopd 
<Tirov8aios 'earnest' (awovdrj 'zeal') vqacuos 'insular' (vfjcros 
'island') 'ABrjvaios 'Athenian' (AOrjva) 
-uos. From 0-stems, cons, stems, and nouns in -tlx. 
oLKttos 'of the house' (oUos 'house') avdpelos 'manly' (arfjp 
'man') 

/SatrtXcios 'royal', neut. 0aai\eiov 'palace' (fiaaikevs 'king') 
From -rjios, as in Ionic and other dialects (01/07105, kvhpijiosy 

paaiXrjLos), and this in part at least from -rjftos (cf. Boeot. 

Kapvuifios), that is, -rjf-ios from nouns in -evs 

-010$. aidolos 'venerable' (al&ws 'shame'), but mostly in the 
pronominal derivatives denoting kind, as oios, iroios, dXXoios, etc. 
These latter are probably from loc. sg. -oi+*o-. 

-wo- 

458. -wo- forms adjectives, including a considerable group de- 
noting color, and some nouns. G. -fos or -fa are directly attested 
only for words that occur in early dialect inscriptions, but are to 
be assumed for many others (176). 
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G. ftios 'life', L. vivus, Skt. jivo, Lith. gyvas 'living', from IE 

•gf-wo- (152) 
Boot. kclKFos, Horn. kcl\6s, Att. *aX6s 'beautiful' 
Cor. i-ivfos, Horn, fetvos, Att. {&os 'stranger* 
Arc. icSpfa, Horn. Kovp?7, Att. Kdprj 'maiden* 
*ft6vfos, Horn. /xoOfos, Att. novo* 'alone' 
*$\fos, Horn. ouXos, Att. 6Xos 'whole', L. salvus 'well, safe* 
Xai(/ r )6s, <TKcu(f)fc, L. laems, scaevus 'left' 

L. parvus 'small' ca/w<$ 'bald' te/zwj 'yellow' fiavus 
'golden' 

L.fulvus 'tawny' rivus 'stream* dims 'slope' s#z>a 
'forest' arvum 'field' 

459. L. -ivus, -tivus. nocivus 'harmful' (noced 'harm'), aestivus 
'of summer' (aestus 'heat'). Mostly -tivus, formed from the perf. 
pass, pple., and then independently productive. 

capiivus 'captive' (capid 'take') fugilivus 'fugitive' (fugid 'flee') 
stativus 'stationary' (std 'stand') 

So the names of the cases, nomindtivus, genettvus, etc. (which 
are translations, partly mistranslations, of the Greek), and other 
grammatical terms. 

NASAL SUFFIXES 

460. -nw-. 

1. Adjectives. — G. $epu6s 'warm' (cf. Oipos 'summer') L. 
formus 'warm' (cf. Skt. gharma- 'heat'). 

G. Itvixos 'true' (cf. ire(f)6s 'real') <f>ai5i.uos 'shining' beside 
4>aiopbs icbdinos 'glorious' beside xvopds (-t- beside -po- as 
in cpd. Kufli-dmpa) 

AiAxiMos 'warlike' (ji&xv 'battle') 

G. -<nuos, from abstracts in -ats, as xp^i/xos 'useful' (xp5<w 'use'), 

<rr6.at.ixos 'stationary' (or&cris 'standing') 
L. almus 'nourishing, kind' {old 'nourish') firmus 'firm', 

limus 'sideways' 

a. For L. -mus, -imus, -timus, -sitnus in superlatives, see 295; for -mus in 
ordinals, 318. 

2. Nouns. — G. OvuSs 'spirit, temper', L. fumus 'smoke', 
Skt. dhuma- 'smoke, vapor'. 
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G. foepos 'wind', L. animus 'soul' (cf. anima 'wind, breath, life') 
G. appbs 'joint' (&papla70*> 'join, fasten'), L. armus 'shoulder/ 

neut. pi. artna 'fittings, arms' 
G. <t>r)M f L. fama 'report' (<f*rjpi, fart 'say') 
G. yv&prj 'intelligence, opinion' (yiyvkoKu 'know') 
pinjprj 'memory' (pipvrjaKo) 'remind') L. forma 'shape* flam- 
ma 'flame' gemma 'bud, gem' 
G. -Tfios, -duos, -epos (fem. -77x17, Sprj, -07^7), starting from verb stems 
ending in a dental or with dental increment, and with analogical 
extension of a as in perf. mid. Tiireurpai, etc. (407) 
Iptrpbv 'oar' (cf. ipirrjs 'rower') aradpbs 'station' (tarqiu 

'stand') Baapbs 'division, tribute' (bariopai 'divide') 
frvdpbs 'rhythm' (j>iw 'flow') BtapM 'law', Dor. rcdubs (ridrifu 
'set') bapij 'smell', Horn, bbp.ii (6fo> 'smell') 
461. -men-, 

1. Masculines. — G. -prjv and -pwv, L. -mo, gen. -monis. Agent 
nouns and action nouns. 

G. Troiprjy 'shepherd \iprjv 'harbor' 

&Kpu>v 'anvil' rtppuv 'boundary *\yipkv 'leader' (i)ylop<u 
'lead') 

Ttkapkv 'strap for carrying' (lr\rjv, irSiXaaa 'bear') 
L. sermo 'discourse' pulmo 'lung' 

2. Neuters. — G. -pa, gen. -paros (260), L. -w^n. Originally 
action nouns, but most frequently denoting the result of the 
action. One of the most productive types in Greek, the number 
running to several thousands. 

G. bvopa, L. nomen, Skt. nama 'name* G. rippo. 'goal', L. 

lermen 'boundary' 
G. wpaypa 'act' (irpaaoo) 'do') iroi^pa 'a work, poem' (woikj 

'make') 

G. pprjpa 'monument' (contrast pvrjprj 'memory') blppa 'skin' 
(btpo, 'flay') 

L. flumcn 'stream' {flud 'flow') fragmen 'fragment' (Jrango 
'break') 

semen 'seed' (serd 'sow', root se-) 

3. Combined with -to-, in -mnto-, L. -mentum. 
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fragmentum 'fragment' beside jragmen alimentum 'nourish- 
ment ' {aid 'nourish') 

drndmentum 'ornament' (drndre 'adorn') testamentum 'testa- 
ment, will' {testor 'testify') 

Here perhaps also G. -/*ara in plural of -jua (260a). 
4. Combined with -to- in L. -mdnium. 

alimdnium 'nourishment' {old 'nourish') matrlmdnium 'mar- 
riage state' {mater 'mother') 

So fem. -mdnia, as parsimdnia 'thriftiness' {pared 'spare') 

462. -meno- and -mno. Mostly in middle participles (438). 
A few nouns, as: 

G. <tt&hpos 'jar' (tony/a) filke/jLvov 'missile' 
\ifjw) 'lake' (cf. \t,y.i)v 'harbor') woinvrj 'herd' (cf. woi(ir)v 
'shepherd') 

L. femina 'a female, woman' (lit. 'one who gives suck', cf. G. 
OrjXvs 'female', 6fj<r6<u 'suck, suckle') 

463. -en- and -yen-. 

1. G. -rjv {-evos or -rjvos) and -wv {-ovos or -uvos), L. -0 {inis or 
dnis). 

G. &pprjVy -tvos 'male' Tiprjv, -evos 'tender' 

abxyv, -&°s 'neck' irev&fiv, -rjvos 'inquirer, spy' {irevdoiiai 'learn') 

tIktwv, -ovos 'craftsman, carpenter' (Skt. taksan- y 160) ukcov, 

-ovos 'image' (fouca, eU- 'be like') 
bywv, -covos 'assembly, contest' {&ya> 'bring') L. card } carnis, 

'flesh' homo, -inis 'man' 

G. -o)v , -o)vos and L. -dj -dnis are productive in designations of 
persons, especially derogatory epithets. 

G. y&o-Tpuv 'glutton' {yao-rr)p 'belly') tpvaicwv 'fat-belly' {<f>v<TKrj 
'sausage') 

L. comedo 'glutton' {comedo 'eat up') labed 'big-lip' {labium 

'lip') praedd 'robber' {praeda 'booty') 
lend 'pander' caupd 'tavern-keeper' 

G. -o>p, -covos, earlier -ewv , in words denoting place. 
&v5p6)v 'men's apartment' {&vf)p 'man') Tapdevuv 'maidens' 

apartment' {wapdivos 'maiden') 
Ittt&v 'stable' {Ititos 'horse') oiv&v 'wine-cellar' (olvos 'wine') 



» 
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afjLTreXuv 'vineyard* (&nwe\os 'vine') btufrvkv 'laurel-grove' 
(dd(f>prj 'laurel') 

2. L. -id j -ionis. Masc. agent nouns and fem. abstracts. 
centurid, decurid 'head of a centuria, decuria' 
histoid 'actor' ludio 'stage-player' 
legid 'body of soldiers, legion' {lego 'gather, select') 
regid 'direction, region' (rego 'direct') 
occidid 'slaughter' (occidd 'slay') 

a. More productive in the combination -tid, -tidnis (486). Other combina- 
tions of -en- are -men- (461); -gen-, L. -go (506) ; -den-, L. -do, G. -tov (496; 
L. -tudd, 488). 

For neuters formed with an n-suffix (apart from -men-, 461.2), mostly 
with nom.-acc. sg. in -r , see 251. 

464. -no-. This furnishes one of the most productive types of 
adjectives (in Sanskrit they serve mostly as passive participles), 
also many nouns of all genders. From combinations with the 
preceding stem arise many varieties, of which the most productive 
types are G. -ivos, L. -anus and -inus. 

1. G. huvbs 'fearful' (bihouc* 'fear'). 

atuvbs 'revered' (<rtf}onai 'revere') arvyvbs 'abhorred' (arvyio) 
'abhor') 

L. dignus 'worthy' (decet 'is fitting') magnus 'great' (cf. G. 
plyas 'great') 

plenus 'full' {-pled 'fill'; cf. Skt. ptlrna-, Lith. pUnas, but G. TrXrjprjs 
'full') 

G. virvos, L. somnus 'sleep' (cf. Skt. svapna- and see 80.2, II9.3) 
G. tUvov 'child' (tlkto) 'bear', trtKov) ttoivt) 'punishment' 

(cf. Slov. 6ena 'reward') 
L. donum 'gift' (dare 'give', orig. root *dd- as in G. 5Iow/h; cf. 

bwpov 'gift') 
lana 'wool' (cf. Skt. urna- 'wool') 

2. G. -avos (from -no-, beside -no-). 

Tidavos 'probable' (judo) 'persuade') crtyavds 'covered' (ariyu) 
'cover') 

artyavos 'crown' (crr^o) 'put round') ktIwov 'property' 
(ktAo/xcu 'possess') 
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8air6.vrj 'expense* (86.ttto) 'devour') 

3. G. -avosy -yvos in derivatives of place names in Asia Minor, as 
XapBiavk 'of Sardis', Uepyanrjvbs 'of Pergamum', and of non- 
Greek origin. 

4. G. -ivos. rebivbs 'level' (iceoiov 'plain'). 
dvdpwmvos 'human' (&vdpo)wos 'man') 

Adjectives of time, as: 
xQwwbs 'of yesterday' (\0ls 'yesterday') irepvaivbs 'of last 
year' (vipvai 'last year') 

Adjectives of material (with recessive accent), as: 
Xlflwos 'of stone' (Xi0os 'stone') {uXtvos 'wooden* (£uXo? 
'wood') 

5. G. -Ipos, mostly in derivatives of place names, as: 
Bv^avrivos 'of Byzantium', TapavTivos 'of Tarentum' (but this 

probably from L. -inus 

6. G. -twos (orig. -ta-vo- from <r-stems). &\yeiv6s 'painful' 
(&X70S 'pain'). 

bpavbs 'mountainous' (5po$ 'mountain') raireivbs ('low') 

7. G. -vvos, -vrrj. tdvbvvos 'danger' aiaxvvrj 'shame' (cuax 0 * 
'shame'). 

8. G. -<tvpos, -avvrj. bovXbavvos 'enslaved', bovXoavtnj 'slavery' 
(5ouXos 'slave'). 

eixfipoavvrj 'mirth' (etippw 'merry') bucaioavvrj 'justice' (SUaios 
'just') 

Those in -avmj are feminine abstracts from adjectives or nouns, 
denoting quality or condition, like those in -777s, -ttjtos. Prob- 
ably from -twos (cf. 1416), with -no- added to the abstract 
suffix -/«-, and parallel to the Sanskrit neuter abstracts in -tvana- 
beside -tva-, as patitoanam 'wedlock' (pati- 'husband'). 

9. L. -anus. Adjectives originally formed from d-stem nouns, 
then from others. 

Romanus 'Roman' {Roma) silvanus 'of the forest' (silva) 
urbanus 'of the city' (urbs) 

mundanus 'of the world' (mundus) mantdnus 'of the moun- 
tains' (mans) 
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Also -dneus, as subterrdneus 'underground* (sub terra, 626), medi- 
ierrdneus 'inland' (mediuSy terra) 

10. L. -4nus (adj.) and -ina. 

caninus 'of a dog' (cants) equinus 'of a horse' (equus), marinus 
'of the sea' (mare) 

femininus 'of a woman' (femina) Latinus 'Latin' (Laiium) 

regina 'queen' (rex 'king') gallina 'hen' (gallus 'cock') rtawa 
'fall, ruin' (rud 'fall down') 

opificina, officina 'workshop' (ojrifex 'artisan') medicina 'heal- 
ing' (medicus 'physician') 

disciplina 'instruction' (discipulus 'pupil') doctrina 'teaching' 
(doctor 'teacher') 

11. L. -unus and -una. 

tribunus 'head of a tribe, tribune' (tribus 'tribe') fortuna 
'chance, fortune' (jors 'chance') 

12. L. -(t)ernus f -(t)urnus f -tinus. Mostly adjectives denoting 
time. 

hodiernus 'of today' (hodie), hesternus 'of yesterday' (heri) 
diurnus 'daily' (dies) 

diuturnus, diutinus 'long-continued' (diu) crdstinus 'of to- 
morrow' (eras) 

For those in -tinus cf . Skt. hyastana- 'of yesterday' (hyas 'yes- 
terday'), Lith. dabartinas 'of the present' (dabar 'now'). 

465. -ni- and -nu-. L. ignis, Skt. agnis 9 Lith. ugnis 'fire'. 
L. collis 'hill' from *col-ni-s (Lith. kalnas 'mountain' with -no-) 
cpd. adj. communis 'common', immdnis 'huge' 

G. Xt7vus 'smoky flame' Oprjvvs 'footstool' 
L. sinus 'fold' pinus 'pine' 

r-SUPFDCES 

466. -ter-y -tor- (or sometimes -er-, -or-). Agent nouns and 
nouns of relationship. For gradation and inflectional types, see 
249. 

i. G. dor-hp, L. datory Skt. ddtar- 'giver' (5t$co/u, etc. 'give'). 
G. ao)T7jp 'savior' (ewfeu 'save') ^rwp 'speaker' (£p&>, Ipprftrjv 

'say') 
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L. amdtor 'lover' (amd 'love') victor 'victor' (vincd 'conquer') 
scriplor 'writer' (scribd 'write') ; with -sor from roots ending in a 

dental (190), defensor 'defender' (defendd 'ward off, defend') 

tdnsor 'barber' (tonded 'shear') 
By analogy formed also from nouns: 

idnitor 'one who keeps the door' (idnua) gladiator 'one who 
uses the sword' (gladius) 

In Latin this is the most productive suffix of agent nouns. But 
not in Greek, where it comes to be replaced by -ttjs, Dor. -raj 
(484). Forms in -ttjp occur in poetry, and the dialects, where 
Attic has -ttjs, as Horn. IdeXoprrjp 'volunteer' = Att. tdeXovrrjs, 
dial. ducaariip, Kpir^p = Att. SixaoTifa, kpittjs. The older type 
appears also indirectly in the derivatives like ^b.\rpia fern, of \//6.\- 
ttjs 'harper', or ducaarripiov 'court' beside bucaarfis 'judge'. 

In Attic, -ttjp survives in aurrjp, as a fixed epithet, otherwise in 
names of implements or utensils, which were agent nouns in 
origin but no longer felt as such (like the personal agent nouns), 
as KpaTrjp 'mixer, mixing-bowl' {Ktpkvvvp.1 'mix'), pcuarrip 'ham- 
mer' (paio) 'smash'). 

2. G. iraTrjp, L. pater j Skt. pilar- 'father'. 
G. p.rjT7)p, L. mater, Skt. malar- 'mother' G. $p&ri\p 'member 

of a brotherhood', L. frater, Skt. bhratar- 'brother' 
G. dvy&Trjp, Skt. duhitar- 'daughter' L. sor or, Skt. svasar- 'sis- 
ter' 

So G. 6.vyp, Skt. nar- 'man' 

For neuters formed with an r-suffix in nom.-acc. sg., beside n-suffix in 
the other cases, see 251. 

467. G. -Tripios, -r-qpiov, L. -tdrius, -tdrium. Originally formed 
with -yo- from the agent nouns, but in part independently pro- 
ductive. 

Adjectives. — G. <rwri7ptos 'preserving' (awqp 'savior'). 
OtXicTrjpios 'charming' ((feXxr^p 'charmer') L. imperdtdrius 'of 

a general' (imperator) 
dictatdrius 'of a dictator' {dictator) 

Nouns. — Denoting especially place, but also means, etc. 
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G. 8LKaarf}pu>v 'court' (Suaanjp, SiKaonfr 'judge', cf. above), 
Ipyaorqpiov 'workshop' (Ipy agonal 'work') 

OeXKTrjpLov 'a charm' {$£ky<a 'charm') L. auditorium 'lecture- 
hall' (auditor 'hearer') 

Praetdrium 'tent or house of the praetor' 

468. -tro- and -dhro-. Mostly neuter nouns (with some masc. 
and fern.), denoting the action, or especially, means, instrument, 
or place. 

1. -tro-. G. Uporpov L. aratrum 'plow' (Ap6a>, ard, -are 'plow'). 
G. \ovrp6v 'bath' (Xouw 'wash') \brpop 'ransom' (Xuo> 'release') 

diarpov 'theater' (dt&op,ai 'look on') 
<t>iptTpov 'quiver' (Qipu 'bear') L. feretrum 'bier' (ferd 'bear') 
rastrum 'rake' (rddo 'scrape') rostrum 'beak' (rodo 'gnaw') 
xvrpa 'pot' (x&*> 'pour') vakaiarpa 'wrestling place' (iraXcuco 

'wrestle') 

prjrpa 'compact' (Ipio), ipprjdrjv 'say') L. mulctra 'milk-pail' 
{mulgeo 'milk') fenestra 'window' 

A few masculines, partly agent nouns, formed from the neuter 
type. 

G. larpds 'physician' beside dial, iar-qp (ido/iat 'heal') 6airp6s 

'carver' (Balo) 'divide') 
L. cutter 'knife' 

2. -dhro-. G. -Opop, L. -brum (134, but see 473.2a). For L. 
-crum (from -do-, -tlo-), see 473.1. 

G. pbBpov 'base' {fialvu 'step') ZpOpov 'joint' {kpapioKu 'fit') 
P&padpov 'pit' (PifipwoKo) 'swallow') cribrum 'sieve' (cerno 'sep- 
arate') 

G. Kp€fi6.6pa 'basket for hanging things' {Kptp.kvwpx 'hang') 
G. 6\edpos 'destruction' (SXXv/u 'destroy') 

469. -tero-. In words of contrasted relations and (Greek and 
Sanskrit) comparatives (see 294). 

470. -ro-. Mostly adjectives, with a few nouns of all genders, 
i. G. ipvdpds, L. ruber 'red' (cf. Skt. rudhira-). 

G. Xa/A7rp6s 'bright' (XA/i7ra> 'shine') /ia*p6s 'long' (cf. nrjicos 
'length') vypbs 'wet' 
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L. niger 'black' integer 'whole 1 {tango 'touch') 

G. £706$, L. ager, Skt. ajra- 'field' 
L. vir 'man' (cf. Skt. vira-, IE *wt-ro-) G. veicpbs 'corpse* (cf. 

viKvs 'corpse') L. murus 'wall' G. b&pov 'gift' (5t6cojut 

'give') 

G. Up* 'seat' (t^ofiai 'sit', root &-), *xOp* 'hatred' (adj. * X 0P°$ 
'hatred', cf. tx^os 'hate'). 

2. G. -apos (from -fo-, like -avos from -no-, 464.2; cf. Skt. 
rudhira- 'red'). 

\iTap6s 'oily, shiny' (cf. Xittos 'fat') ori/fapos 'sturdy' (areiPta 
'tread on') &\l<t>apov 'eyelid' Q3Mra 'look') 
a. From -to- derivatives of such forms (cf. rakhpiov beside raXapos 

'basket') arose the dimin. -apiov, ir<u8kpiov 'little child' (7rais 'child'), Kvvb.- 

piov 'puppy' {kvojv 'dog'). 

3. ~ero-. G. iXtWepos, L. liber 'free'. 

G. <f>av€p6s 'visible, manifest' (<t>aivu) 'show') <j>of3ep6s 'terrible' 

(</>6/3os 'terror') 

L. miser 'wretched' tener 'delicate' 

a. Interchange of epos, -apos in Att. Up6s, Dor. fapos 'holy'; /ucpos, 
/xiapos 'defiled', aicupbt, aiciapfo 'shady'. 

4. G. -rjpos (or -apos). dnap6s 'grievous' (avidw 'grieve'). 
irovnpds 'toilsome' (vov4o) 'toil') Xutt^pos 'painful' (kvwiw 'pain') 

5. G. -upos and -vpos. \1yvp6s 'shrill' (kiybs 'shrill'). 
<t>\eyvp6s 'burning' (<t>\iyco 'burn') la\vp6s 'strong' (iax^ 

'strength') 

Cf. L. satur 'full' (satis 'enough'), satura 'mixture'; figura 
'form' (Jingo 'form'). Cf. also L. -turns and -tura (489). 

471. -ri- and -ru-. G. &Kpts, 6*pis 'summit', beside cUpos 'high- 
est', L. ocrw 'mountain', deer 'sharp', stem dcri-, beside aero- in 
early Latin. 

Conversely L. socer, stem sacro-, in early Latin also sacri- (both 

stems in Oscan-Umbrian) 
L. celer 'swift', pauper 'poor' ' itnber 'shower' febris 'fever' 
L. funebris 'of a funeral' from *funes-ri- (funus 'funeral', funestus 

'fatal') muliebris 'of a woman' from *mulies-ri- (mulier 

'woman'; see 202.2) 
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For L. -dris from -dlis, see 474.3 

G. &6.Kpv 'tear'; cf. L. lacrima 'tear', early lacruma, dacruma, that 
is, dacru-ma 

1-SUFFIXES 

472. -lo-. Adjectives, and nouns of all genders. Diminutive 
force is very common in Latin, but only occasional in Greek. 

1. G. tu0X6$ 'blind* (Tv<fxa 'raise a smoke'). 

<rrpc/3X6s 'twisted' (orptyo) 'turn') t&Xos, tv\tj 'swelling, lump' 

(cf. L. turned 'swell') 
4>v\ov 'race', <t>v\rj 'tribe' (<t>v<a 'produce') 

L. pendulus 'hanging' (pended 'hang') credulus 'credulous' 
{credo 'believe') bibulus 'fond of drink' (bibd 'drink') 

figulus 'potter' (fingd 'fashion') angulus 'corner' famulus 
'servant' 

vinculum 'bond' (vincid 'bind') 

a. These Latin forms, and the diminutives in -ulus (2), are in part from 
-do- (80.6, 82.3), belonging with G. -eXos (5). 

2. Diminutives. — L. albulus 'whitish' (albus 'white'). 
longulus 'longish' (longus 'long') fUiolus 'small son' (filius 

'son') 

regulus 'chieftain' (rex 'king') agellus 'small field' (ager 'field') 
tabella 'tablet' (tabula 'tablet') homullus 'manikin' (*homon- 
lo-, homo 'man') 

Also, from combination with -ko- suffix, -cuius, etc. (to be dis- 
tinguished from -culum in primary derivations denoting instru- 
ment or place, 473.i). 

articulus 'joint' (artus 'joint') aedicula 'chapel' (aedes) 'tern- 
pie') 

dsculum 'kiss' (ds 'mouth') 

G. (Boeot. inscr.) 7rd"iXXos 'little boy' (*7rat5-Xos, reus, xai56s 
'boy'), after which was formed also KopiXXa 'little girl' (ndpy 'girl'). 

3. G. -aXos (from parallel to -avos, -apos, 464.2, 470.2.) 
rpoxoMs 'running' (rpix<*> 'run') 6/xaX6s 'level' (6/*6s 'same') 
dib6.<TKa\os 'teacher' (Bl56l<tko) 'teach') K€<f>a\rj 'head' 
TiraKov 'leaf (t€t6.vvvhi 'spread out') 
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4. G. -aX&s. From preceding in combination with -cos. Main- 
ly in poetry. 

OapadXios 'bold' (Bhpaos 'boldness') KepSaXeos 'crafty (ic4p6os 
'gain') 

&pyd\tos 'painful' (by dissim. from *&\ya\£os, &X70S 'pain') 

5. G. -cXos. cticeXos 'like' (eoaca 'am like'). 

evrpbireXos 'easily turning' (rpcVw 'turn') ve<j>£\r) 'cloud' (vlfos 
'cloud'; cf. L. nebula 'mist') 

6. G. -7/Xos (or -aXos). a 1777X65, Dor. <u7aX6s 'silent' (<rly Aw 'be 
silent', alyrj 'silence'). 

t^X6s 'high' (ttya 'high') kAtttjXos 'huckster' 

#1*7X17 'offering' (0uw 'offer') Cf. L. -alts and -elis (474.3, 4) 

7. G. -iXos, -IXos. 7routXos 'many-colored' arphpikos 'top'. 

8. G. -uXos. £7x6X05 'curved' (&7*os 'bend'). 
SAktuXos 'finger' <TTa<f>v\rj 'bunch of grapes' 

With diminutive force, dp/cruXos 'young bear' (ap/cros 'bear') 

IaikkvXos 0iiK*6s 'small') 
7raxvX6s in adv. 7raxuXcos 'roughly' (waxbs 'thick') 

a. Hence also in combination with -to- and with hypocoristic doubling 
(209a), the diminutives in -vWiov, as etfuXXiov 'idyl' (etios 'form'), MWiov 
'scrap of poetry' (tiros 'poetry,). 

9. G. -coXos. 0€t5wX6$ 'thrifty, a miser' (0€i6w 'thrift', </>ct5o/xat 
'spare'). 

€uxwXi7 'prayer' (ctfxo/iai 'pray') etiw\ov 'image' (eldo/icu 're- 
semble') 

473. -tlo- and Parallel to -tro- and -<ZAr0- (468). 

1. -tlo-, Italic (2OO.3; c *- Osc. puklum 'filium', Pael. 

puclois: Skt. putras 'son'), whence L. -culum, or, by dissimilation 

when added to words containing /, L. -crww. 

L. pdculum 'cup' (/><?- 'drink' in potus 'drunk') pidctdum 'ex- 
piation' (pid 'expiate') 

vehiculum 'carriage' (veho 'carry') pericidum 'trial, danger' 
(cf. peritus 'experienced') 

lucrum 'gain' (/«£ 'pay') simulacrum 'likeness, image' (simuld 
'make like') sepulcrum 'tomb' (sepelid 'bury') 
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a. Although the anaptyxis is attested from a very early period, as in 
pdcolom, where Plautus also has poculum, yet in most words Plautus has 
usually forms without anaptyxis, as periclum, saeclum. This in contrast to 
dimin. -cuius, always dissyllabic, the vowel here not being anaptyctic 
(472.2). 

2. -dhlo-, G. -6\o-, L. -bulum, -bula. 
G. ybed\ov, yevi&Xrj 'race' (yiyvouat 'be born', cf . y beats, yevirrjs) 
dined\a (pi.) 'foundations' (cf. SeuiKios, Biuis); here also by dis- 
similation G. <f>vr\op 'plant', <t>vr\rj 'race' (</>£>« 'produce') 
xvr\a (pi.) 'water for bathing, libations' (x&o 'pour') 
L.fdbula 'narrative' (fdri 'speak') fibula 'clasp, pin' (figd 'fix') 
stabulum 'stall' (sto 'stand') vocdbulum 'name' (vocd 'call') 
pabulum 'fodder' (posed 'feed') 

a. Some of the forms in -brum, -bra probably also belong here (rather 
than from -dhro, 468.2), by dissimilation as in -crum beside -culum. Thus 
dolabra 'mattock' (dold 'hew'), candelabrum 'candlestick' {candela 'candle'), 
veldbrum 'name of a street in Rome', labrum 'basin' (from *lavabrum, law 
'wash'). The fact that so many of the forms in -brum have / in a preceding 
syllable (cf . also fldbra, deliibrum, pollubrum, etc.) makes this probable. 

474. L. Adjectives, with some used as nouns. From IE 
-lo-, with transfer to i-declension (283). 

1. -His. similis 'like' (G. 6/xaX6s 'level'), humilis 'low' (humus 
'ground', G. x^o-uakds 'low', yfMw 'ground'). 

gracilis 'thin' agilis 'active' (ago 'move') facilis 'do-able, 

easy' (facid 'do') 
fragilis 'breakable, frail' (frangd 'break') 

Hence also -tilts, -silis, formed from the perf. pass, pple., as: 
coclilis 'baked' (coqud 'cook, bake') fictilis 'made of clay' 

(Jingo 'fashion') missilis 'missile' (mittd 'send, throw') 

2. -bilis. From -bit-, Italic -fli-, with transfer from -fio-, IE 
-dhlo-, seen in nouns in -bulum (473.2). Cf. stabilis 'steady' (sto 
'stand') beside stabulum 'stall'. Primary derivatives, and mostly 
with distinctive passive force (quality of being loved, lovable, 
etc.), as also some of those in -ilis (agilis, etc., above). 
credibilis 'credible' (credo 'believe') mdbilis 'movable' (moved 

'move') 
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amdbilis 'lovable' {amo 'love') durabilis 'lasting' {duro 'last') 
laudabilis 'praiseworthy' {laudd 'praise') -dbilis very produc- 
tive, and the source of NE -able in lovable, etc. 

3. -alts. Secondary derivatives, originally from a-stems, but 
widely productive. 

anhndlis 'having life' (anima 'life'), neut. animal (101) 'living 
thing, animal' 

morldlis 'subject to death, mortal' {mors 'death') regalis 
'royal' {rex 'king') 

Neut. pi. in names of festivals, as Bacchanalia, Saturnalia, Ves- 
tdlia, etc. 

Here also -arts, by dissimilation. 
populdris 'of the people, popular' {populus 'people') militaris 

'of soldiers, military' {miles 'soldier') 
consularis 'of a consul' {consul) familidris 'of the family, 

intimate' {familia 'family') 
exemplar (101) 'pattern, copy' {exemplum) 

4. -ilis, -ilis, -ulis. Secondary derivatives. 

fidelis 'faithful' {fides 'faith') crudelis 'cruel' {crudus 'bloody, 
raw') 

civilis 'of a citizen' {civis 'citizen) hostilis 'of an enemy' 
{hostis 'enemy') servilis 'slavish' {serous 'slave') 

Neut. -He, mostly in words denoting place (some of these from 
verbs) sedUe 'seat' {sedeo 'sit') cubile 'bed' {cubo 'lie 
down') 

ovtle 'sheep-fold' {avis 'sheep') bovile 'ox-stall' {bos 'ox') 
equile 'horse-stall' {equus 'horse') 

tribulis 'fellow tribesman' {tribus 'tribe') cu{r)rulis 'of a 
chariot' {currus 'chariot'; 2O8.4) 

a. The long vowel is peculiar in -ilis, -tie from t-stems (civilis, ovile) where 
we should expect -i-lis, and in -ulus from w-stems (tribulus) where we should 
expect -u-lus. The situation is the same as in -inus, -unus (caninus, tribunus, 
etc., 464.io, 11) and some others. Such forms of the suffix may owe their 
long vowel to the influence of the productive -dlis, -anus, etc. — or perhaps 
rather, since there are some such forms in other languages (cf. Lith. akylas 
'sharp-sighted' from akis 'eye'), to a similar influence of IE -dlo-, -dno- begin- 
ning in the parent speech. 
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DENTAL SUFFIXES 
t-SUFFDCES 

475. 

1. Added to roots ending in a vowel in the type corresponding 
to root stems from roots ending in a consonant (448) and likewise 
most common in compounds. Cf. Skt. viqya-ji-t- 'all conquering* 
(ji- 'conquer'), madhu-kf-t- 'honey-making' (kf- 'make'). 

G. verbal adjectives in -as, -rjs, -ws, gen. -aros, etc. Some with 
active, but most with passive force. Mainly confined to poetry. 
veonp&s 'newly mixed' (Ktpawvui 'mix') tooPXtjs 'jutting out' 

(rpofiaWo) 'put forth') 
wnoPp&s 'eating raw flesh' (fiifUpoxrica) 'devour') 
L. sacerdds 'priest' (dd- 'give') locuples 'rich' (pled 'fill') 
superstes 'surviving' (slo- 'stand') comes 'companion' (ed 'go') 

pedes 'one who goes on foot' 

2. G. -17$, -ijtos, mostly agent nouns. 

nforis 'courser' (*&X« 'drive') 7617$ 'sorcerer' (yoaw 'howl') 
Ufas 'basin' 

L. -es, gen. -itis or -etis. leges 'mat' (lego 'cover') eques 'horse- 
man' (equus 'horse', cf. G. i-jrwhrris) 

miles 'soldier' (but this type not always to be distinguished from 
compounds like comes, pedes, above, 1). 

3. L. -as, -atis in words denoting rank or origin. 

optimas 'aristocrat' (oplimus 'best') cuids 'of what country?' 
(cuius 'whose?') Arpinas 'of Arpinum' 

a This belongs here, though the gen. pi. is usually -ium. Cf . -W-, follow- 
ing. The origin of the type is obscure, but it probably started from some 
primary derivatives. 

4. For G. secondary -r- in neuters and elsewhere, see 250-52. 
476. -tat-. G. -TTjs, -ttjtos, Dor. -ras, -raros, L. -tas, -talis 

(gen. pi. -urn and -ium), Skt. -tat- (and -tdti-). The most produc- 
tive type of qualitative abstracts derived from adjectives or 
nouns. 

G. vtbrrjs 'youth' (vios 'young') L. novitas 'newness' (nevus 
'new') 
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G. <£iX6tt/s 'friendship' (<£t\os 'friend') kclkSttis 'badness' 
(kclk6s 'bad') 

yXvKbrrjs 'sweetness' (y\vKvs 'sweet') L. bonitds 'goodness' 
{bonus 'good') 

civitas 'citizenship' {avis 'citizen') libertds 'freedom' {liber 
'free) 

iuventas 'youth' {iuvenis 'young') tempestds 'time, storm' 

{tempus 'time') 
Cf. L. -tus, -tutis and -tudo, -ludinis, with same force (488) 

477. -»/-. Regularly in active participles (434). A few nouns 
of participial origin, as the inherited G. dSous, L. dens, Skt. dant- 
'tooth' (from *ed- 'eat'), G. yipw 'old man' = Skt. jarant- 'infirm, 
old' (from jar- 'waste away'). Others of obscure history, as t/xds 
'strap', kvhpifc 'statue'. 

X&of 'lion', bp&Kw 'dragon', &ko)p 'javelin', dep&vwv 'attendant' 
are orig. v-stems (cf. fern. XeWa, hpkKaiva, etc.) with transfer to 
vr-declension. 

478. L. -an/fa, -entia. Abstracts formed with -id- from parti- 
ciples in -ant~, -ent-, like similar abstracts from other adjectives 
(as auddcia from auddx, 465.2). 

ignorantia 'ignorance' {igndrdns 'ignorant') elegantia 'refine- 
ment' {elegdns 'fastidious') 

intellegentia 'intelligence' {intellegens 'discerning') sapientia 
'wisdom' {sapiens 'knowing') 

patientia 'patience' {patiens 'enduring') sententia 'opinion' 
{*sentens, cf. sentiens 'feeling, thinking) 

479. -went-y G. -for-, Skt. -vant~. Added to noun stems, form- 
ing adjectives meaning 'possessed of, abounding in'. Skt. riipa- 
vant- 'beautiful' {rupa- 'form, beauty'), G. x<*pfcis 'graceful' 
(x&pts 'grace'). For inflection, see 286. 

-acts, Att.-Ion. -7/€is, mostly from d-stems, but by analogy from 
others 

rinrjeis 'honored' {rl^rj 'honor') kottjus 'wrathful' {k6tos 
'wrath') 

reXifcis 'perfect' (rAos 'end, completion') 
-tew, only x<*pkis 'graceful' (x*P« 'grace') 
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-o€«, originally from o-stems, but by analogy from others. 

Most productive type 
6oX6«is 'wily* (56Xos 'wile') ptkirUis 'sweet* G1&1, fUXiros 

'honey') BaicpvUis 'tearful' (5&*pu 'tear') 
-oxis, ebp&eis 'moldy' (tbpus 'mold'), and a few others 

Adjectives of this type are almost exclusively poetical, only a 
few being used in prose, as xapicis. Hence the retention of the 
uncontracted forms and of <ra in fem. xapfawa even in Attic. 

But certain forms, used substantively as technical names or 
place names, were ordinary prose words and show the normal 
phonetic development. 

wXclkovs 'flat cake' (xXAf 'flat') rvpovs 'cheese-cake' (rvpds 
'cheese') 

neXtrovTTa 'honey-cake' (n&u 'honey') oLvovtt* 'wine-cake' 
(olvos 'wine') 'Otovs, Xtcorodaaa 

480. L. -dsns. Adjectives derived from nouns. Perhaps from 
-o-went-to-, with -to- extension of the preceding -went- (cf. L. 
-mentum beside -men, 461*3), and generalization of the type de- 
rived from o-stems (G. -6«is). 

formdsus (formonsus also attested) 'shapely' (forma 'shape') 
vindsus 'wine-bibbing' (vinum 'wine'), verbdsus 'wordy' (verbum 
'word') 

doldsus 'crafty' (dolus 'guile') nivdsus 'snowy' (nix 'snow') 
bellicosus 'war-loving' (bellum 'war', but in form from adj. bellicus) 

a. For 0 from owe, see 94. 2d; for loss of n, 202. 3. But it is strange that the 
spelling with n is attested only for formdnsus. The above analysis is doubted 
by many. 

481. L. -ensis. Adjectives, many of them also used substan- 
tively, derived from nouns denoting place, especially names of 
towns. History obscure, but probably from a combination -en/-tf-. 
castrensis 'of the camp' (castra) circensis 'of the circus' (circus) 
Cannensis 'of Cannae' Narbonensis (Narbd, -dnis), Hispani- 

ensis (Hispania) 

-iensis (after the analogy of Hispaniensis, etc.), Athcnicnsis 
(Athenae), Carthaginiensis (Carthdgd, -inis) 
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482. -to-. 1. G. verbal adjectives in -ros, and L. perf. pass, 
pple. in -lus, -sus, 437. Ordinals, 318. Superlatives, 291. 

2. L. adjectives of participial origin, but not felt as part of the 
verb system, even if the verb existed. 

alius 'high' (aid 'nourish') certus 'sure' (cerno 'distinguish') 
lautus 'neat, splendid' (lavo 'wash') gratus 'pleasing' 
lotus 'broad' mutus 'dumb' 

3. Adjectives formed from nouns, after the analogy of parti- 
ciples of denominative verbs which might be felt in direct relation 
to the original nouns. 

L. barbatus 'bearded' (barba 'beard') hastatus 'armed with a 

spear' (hasta 'spear') 
auritus 'long-eared' (auris 'ear') ndsutus 'with long nose' 

(ndsus 'nose') 

robuslus 'hardy' (rdbur 'oak') honestus 'honored' (honds, honor 
'honor') 

G. Qvoavurbs 'tasseled' (dvaavos 'tassel') and some others in -wt6s 

4. Nouns of all genders, mainly verbal abstracts (or with de- 
rived concrete sense). 

G. koitos, Koirrj 'couch' (xct/xat 'lie') <f>6pTos 'load' (<^pw 'bear') 
Bbvaros 'death' (6vtj(tko) 'die') ppovrrj 'thunder' (&ptiiw 'roar') 
&p€rfj 'excellence' (a.paploKO) 'fit') neXirrj 'care' (jiiXei, 'is a 
care') 

L. Itctus 'couch' hortus 'garden' porta 'gate' 

From nouns, iuventa 'youth,' senecta 'old age', beside more 

usual iuvenids, iuventiis y senectus. Many are simply the participial 

forms in substantive use, as fossa 'ditch' (Jodid 'dig'), punctum 

'point' (pungo 'prick'). 
L. -etum, originally from verb stems in £, as acetum 'vinegar' 

{aciscd 'turn sour'), but productive in nouns of place, especially 

place where a plant grows. 

rosetum 'rose bed' (rosa) vinetutn 'vineyard' (vtnum), pinetum 
'pinegrove' (pinus), cupressetum 'cypress grove' (cupressus) 

483. L. -ip or u)lentus. Adjectives derived from nouns. 
vinolentus 'drunken' (vinum 'wine') violentus (also violins) 

'violent' (vis 'strength') 
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opulentus (also opulens) 'wealthy' (ops, pi. opes 'wealth') 
fraudulentus 'cheating' (fraus 'fraud') corpulentus 'fleshy' 
(corpus 'body') 

a. Origin uncertain. Probably extension of »/-stems (cf. violins, opulens), 
and possibly starting from compounds of olens, pple. of oled 'smell', as *vino- 
lens, then with loss of literal meaning, as in G. <o8rjs (497). Or, also through 
»/-stems, from adjectives of the type bibulus, credtdus (472. i). 

484. G. -TTjs (gen. sg. Att. -rou), Dor. -rds. The most produc- 
tive type of agent nouns, replacing -rrjp (466). Also secondary 
derivatives denoting the person occupied with, etc. 
KpiTifa 'judge' (kpIvw 'decide') 5uca<TTr)s 'judge, juryman' 

(5tfcdfa) 'pass judgment') 
Kkiwrris 'thief (kX&ttw 'steal') toltjttjs 'maker, poet' (voteo) 

'make') 

lxadr)TT)s 'pupil' (fxavdapo) 'learn') Uirris 'suppliant' (iwiotxai. 
'approach') 

vavTrjs 'sailor' (vavs 'ship') oUhrjs 'house-servant' (oIkos 
'house') 

Stj/xottjs (dial. 5d/^rds like oUiriji) 'one of the people' (drjpos 
'people') 

to£6tt)s 'bowman' (r6£o? 'bow') To\irrjs 'citizen' (tt6Xi$ 'city') 
CTpcLTi&Tris 'soldier' (orpand 'army') 

-arris, -777775, -irrjs, -wttjs in words denoting one's native place 
TeyeaTrjs, AiyivrjTris, 'Apdrjp'tTris, TraXui>T77s 

a. -rd- is an extension of the -/- used in verbal adjectives and agent nouns, 
and especially common in compounds (475. 1). For the transfer to d-stem, 
perhaps due in part to the existence of feminine abstracts in -Id- (cf. L. 
iuventa 'youth,' 482.4), cf. compounds like TraiboTpi&r\s (525), and patro- 
nymics in - iSrjs (493). 

b. The distribution of agent nouns in -777$ in Homer indicates that their 
main starting-point was in compounds, whence they spread to derivatives of 
denominative verbs, and lastly to derivatives of primary verbs, in place of 
-■nip. The substitution of -ttjs went farthest in Attic, while -Trjp often sur- 
vived in poetry and in dialects (see 466). 

c. The agent nouns form their feminine in -rpia or -rpis (-lBos), belonging 
with the older -T77p. 

^dXrrjs 'harper' fem. ^dXrpta auXrjTTfc 'flute-player's fern. avXrjrpLs 
p,a6rjTrjs 'pupil* fem. p,adr)Tpia or /xa^rpis 
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The secondary nouns form their feminine in -tis (-i5os). 7roXtri7s 'citizen' 
fern. ttoXTtis, oUeTrjs 'house-servant' fern. oUeris. So also some that are 
agent nouns in origin. UeTrjs 'suppliant' fem. weens, kpy&Trjs 'workman' fern. 
kpyans. 

486. -ti-y Skt. -ti-y G. -ns, -<m, L. vestis, mens f etc. Mostly 
verbal abstracts, with a few agent nouns. 

G. paats 'slipping, slip' (fiaivcj 'step, walk'), Skt. gati- 'going, 

gait' (gam- 'go') 
G. pvais 'flowing' (#« 'flow'), Skt. sruti- 'flowing' {sru- 'flow') 
G. diais 'placing' (t10t?/u 'place') iricms 'trust' (ireidonai 

'trust') 

f«0£is 'yoking' (fcfrypu/ii 'yoke') /3\d^is 'injury' (PXclttq) 'in- 
jure') 

L. we»5 'mind' (memini 'remember'), Skt. matt- 'thought, mind' 
{man- 'think') 

L. mors 'death' (morior 'die'), Skt. mrti- 'death' (m?- 'die') 

L. vestis 'clothing' (IE *wes- G. twvpi, Skt. vas- 'clothe'), hoslis 

'stranger, enemy', pars 'part',/<?ws 'spring' 

G. -tis is retained after a (t'mttis, etc.) and in some others, as 
H&vtis 'seer', <f>aTis 'saying' (also 4>6.<ns). But mostly -o-is, (-£is, 
-^is) by phonetic change (141) and analogical extension. This is 
the most productive type of verbal abstracts in Greek, running 
to some five thousand words. In Latin the suffix survives as -lis, 
or more often with syncope, as in mors, etc., but as a productive 
suffix it is replaced by its extension -lid. Cf. following. 

486. L. -tidy -tidnis. Combination of the inherited -ti- with an 
M-suffix, especially -id, -idnis (463.2). Productive type of verbal 
abstracts. Form of verb stem and phonetic changes the same as in 
the perf. pass. pple. 

actio 'action' (ago 'do, act') 

lectio 'reading' (lego 'read') motid 'motion' (moved 'move') 
sessid 'sitting' (sedeo 'sit') ratio 'account' (reor 'reckon') 
auditid 'hearing' (audio 'hear') accusatid 'accusation' (accusd 
'accuse') 

probatid 'approval' (probo 'approve') 

487. -tu-y Skt. -tu-, G. -Tvs, L. -tus. Like -ti-y mostly in verbal 
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abstracts. Comparatively rare in Greek, productive in Latin. 
Originally mostly masculine in contrast to fern, and so regu- 
larly in Latin, but feminine in Greek. For -rts instead of -rvs, see 
268. 

G. PotjtVs 'shouting* (£od« 'shout') ypawrvs 'scratching' 

(7pd</xo 'scratch, write') 
Ibrjrbs 'food' (25o> 'eat') numeral derivatives, rpiTTbs, etc. 

(322), finiavs 'half', Dor. foirvs (cf. L. semi- 'half') 
neut. &arv 'city' (cf. Skt. neut. vastu 'abode') 
L. cantus 'singing, song' (cano 'sing') adventus 'arrival' (ad- 

venid 'arrive') 

visus 'sight' {video 'see') exercitus 'army' (exerced 'exercise, 
train') 

fluctus 'wave' (flud 'flow') mollis 'motion' (moved 'move') 

-dlus, originally from denominatives of the first conjugation, 
became productive in secondary derivatives denoting office or 
official body. 

consulates 'consulship' (consul) iudicdtus 'office of judge' 
(index) 

magistrates 'magistracy' (magister) tribundtus 'tribuneship' 

(tribunus) sendtus 'senate' (senex 'old man') 
equildtus 'cavalry' (eques 'horseman') 

488. L. -lus, -tutis, and -tudd, -tudinis. Combination of the in- 
herited -te- with -/- and with the type -do, -dinis (496). Since 
there is no sufficient evidence of a parallel IE -tu- f the u is prob- 
ably due to analogy, namely -tus, -Mis after -tds, -talis (476), and 
-tudd after -edd, -ido, -udo. Used, like -tds, in forming qualita- 
tive abstracts from adjectives or nouns. 

inventus 'youth' (iuvenis 'young') senectus 'old age' (senex 'old 
man') 

virtus 'manliness' (vir 'man') servitus 'servitude' (serous 'slave') 
altitudd 'height' (altus 'high') magnitudo 'greatness' (magnus 
'great') 

longitudo 'length' (longus 'long') also, by analogy, from verb 

stems, valeludd 'health' (valeo 'be strong') 
consuetudo 'custom' (consuesco 'accustom') 
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^ 489. L. -tUrus and -tura. Combination of ~tu- with a -ro- 
suffix. Cf. especially -uro- (470.5). 

-turns. Future active participle (436). 

-tura. Verbal abstracts denoting action, often result or occupa- 
tion. From the last use, felt in relation to agent nouns in -tor, it 
came to be formed directly to nouns in -tor, in the sense of office. 
ndtura 'birth, nature' (ndscor 'be born') cultura 'cultivation' 

(cold 'cultivate') 

scriptura 'writing' (scribo 'write') pictura 'painting' (pingo 
'paint') 

mercatura 'trade' (mercor 'trade'; cf. mercdtor 'trader') 
praetura 'praetorship' (praetor) quaestura 'quaestorship' (quaes- 
tor) 

censura 'censorship' (censor) 

490. -tio- (or -tyo-, Skt. -tya-), G. -<nos (dial, also -nos, 141a), 
-aiov, -eta, L. -tins, -Hum, -tia, and, with transfer to fifth de- 
clension, -ties. Originally adjectives formed with the -yo- (-io-) 
suffix from words containing one of the /-suffixes. But substantive 
use prevails in Latin. 

G. iviavaios (Delph. iviavrios) 'yearly' (£vlclvt6s 'year') wkov- 

<nos 'wealthy' (tt\ovtos 'wealth') 
8rjfji6aios 'public' (St^ott/s 'one of the people') avfiiroaLov 'drink- 

ing-party' (avuiroTrjs 'fellow-drinker') 
Bvaia 'sacrifice' (6\)tt\s 'sacrificer') Trpodoaid 'betrayal' (irpo- 

667775 'betrayer') 
L. propitius 'favorable' (prope 'near') 

comitium 'place of meeting', exitium 'ruin', initium 'beginning' 

(cpds. of -i-t- 'going', cf. comes 'companion') 
nuntium 'news' (*novo-ventiom 'new-coming'), hence nuntius 

'messenger' 

gratia 'thanks' (gratus 'pleasing') molestia 'trouble' (molestus 
'troublesome' 

Hence -tia and -ties in qualitative abstracts from adjectives or 
nouns. 
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duritia, durities 'hardness' (durus 'hard') moUUia, nullities 

'softness' {mollis 'soft') 
amicitia 'friendship' (amicus 'friendly') pueritia 'childhood' 

(puer 'boy') 

d-SUFFIXES 

491. The d-su Sixes play only a small rdle in most of the IE 
languages, but furnish some very productive types in Greek, as 
-as, -a5os, -is, -i5os, and the patronymics in -aSrys, -10775. 

492. Rare in Latin, productive in Greek. 

1. L. lapis, -idis 'stone' capis, -idis 'bowl' 
mcrces, -edis 'wages' pecus, -udis 'head of cattle* 
palus, -udis 'swamp' custos, -odis 'guard' 

2. G. -as, -a6os. A few masc. or fern., as <t>vy&s 'exile' (favyu) 
'flee'), but mostly feminine. 

\afjLiras 'torch' (Xd/i7ra> 'shine') visits 'snow-flake' (peufco 'snow') 
Seipds 'ridge' (cf. beipi\ 'neck') Gcarids 'daughter of Thestius' 
Numeral collectives, rpids etc. (322), with a from tp as in 
deK&s (cf. Skt. dacat- y IE *dekmt), and with d as in Skt. pancad- 
'pentad'. 

3. G. -ts, -i5os. Very productive type, spreading at the ex- 
pense of orig. x-stems. 

Ipis 'strife' (acc. sg. Ipiv) l\wis 'hope' dams 'shield' 

Territory. — 'Ap7oXis, 077/3ats, Me7apis 'territory of Argos, 

Thebes, Megara'. 

Denoting women's native place. — Mc7apis 'Megarian woman' 

(fern, of Meyapc&s). 

QrjPais 'Theban woman' (fern, of QrjPatos) Ilcpais 'Persian 
woman' (fern, of Uiparjs). 

Feminine patronymics. — Ilpia/us 'daughter of Priam'. 
'ArXa^Tts 'daughter of Atlas' N^iocs 'daughters of Nereus' 

493. Greek patronymics in -8tjs (Dor. -ods), namely -1077s (the 
most common form), -aSrjs, -taS^s, and in dialects also -wbas or 
-ovdas. 

Horn. Hpianidris (Upia^os) NcoroptSrys (N&rwp) 
T7T7roTd5r;s (T7r7r6r?7s) 'AaKkriTi&brjs ('AaKkrjTnAs) 
Urj\tt8r}s and 1177X17^6775 (IItjXcvs) 
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Such forms are real patronymics in Homer, but in later times 

are merely a common type of personal names without patronymic 

force, as QovKvbibrjSj * A\Kt,0t,6.brjs , Boeot. 'E7rajU€U'a>j>5ds. 

a. The starting-point of this type, peculiar to Greek, is probably to be 
sought in the feminine patronymics in -is, -tbos and -as, -a5os (492.2, 3), 
where the patronymic use is only one aspect of the fern. 5-stems which grew 
to such proportions from a small nucleus of IE ^-sterns. Thus from Ilpia/us 
'daughter of Priam' was formed themasc. IIpta^t5^s 'son of Priam'. Cf. the 
masculine agent nouns 7rai5orpi/3r/s, etc. (625). 

494. G. (-tSeos, -iSca) -ibovs, -ibrj, and -iSeus, allied to the 
patronymic names. 

abe\<t>ibovs 'nephew', 6.be\<f>ibrj 'niece' (a$eX<£6s 'brother') 
vibevs 'grandson' (vi6s 'son') \vm,bevs 'wolf's whelp' (\vkos 
'wolf') 

aeribevs 'eagle's young' (aerbs 'eagle') 

495. G. -d5tos and -tSios, from adverbs or adverbial phrases. 
Bixdadios 'divided' (btxOa 'in twain') d.fi<t>abLos 'public' (a/x</>a- 

bov 'openly') 

€7X€tpt5tos 'in the hand' (x^P 'hand') irapadd\a<Taibt,os 'by 

the sea' (d&Xaaaa 'sea') 
euToadibia 'entrails' (eproade 'within') 

496. -den-, G. -5wv, L. -do, -dinis. Mostly verbal abstracts de- 
noting a physical or mental state. 

G. nekebuv 'care' (/xe'Xet 'is a care') arjirebajv 'rottenness' (o-qwu 
'rot') 

aXyrjboip 'pain' (aXytw 'suffer') &x0ijb6)v 'distress' (dx^o/xat 'be 
weighed down') 

L. dulcedo 'sweetness' (dulcesco 'become sweet') torpedo 

'numbness' (iorped 'be torpid') 
cupidd 'desire' (cupio 'desire') libido 'pleasure, lust' (libet 

'pleases') 

hirudo 'leech' testudo 'tortoise' (lestu 'earthen pot') 
For -tudo, see 488. 

a. In Greek, beside neXebcov, also neXebwvrj 'care' and ne\ebccv6s 'keeper'. 
A further related suffix is Savos,l>iyebav6s 'causing to shiver' (Jtiyew 'shiver'), 
\7)0ebav6s 'causing to forget' (krjdonai 'forget'). In Homer also -bvos, naKtbvbs 
'tall' (cf. iicuc-pos 'long'), dXo^vbvds 'lamenting' (cf. 6\o<t>vpofjLai 'lament'). 
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497. G. -otitis. Originally compounds containing the root of 6f w 
'smell', as evubrjs 'fragrant/ hence from 'smelling of to 'having 
the character of, like'. 

ToMrjs 'grassy' (iroia 'grass') afaKu&rjs 'wasplike' (<T<fyrj£ 'wasp') 
\v<T<T0)8r)s 'raging' (\ixraa 'rage') Tpeir&drjs 'proper' (rptirti 
'is fitting') 

498. L. -idus. Adjectives, from verbs and nouns (often un- 
certain which). 

cupidus 'eager' {cupid 'desire') tepidus 'warm' (teped 'be 
warm') 

timidus 'afraid' (timed 'fear') lucidus 'bright' (luced 'be light', 
lux 'light') 

fumidus 'smoky' (fumus 'smoke') gelidus 'icy' (gelu 'ice') 

0. There are various possible, and perhaps actual, sources of this type. It 
may combine IE -do- and -dho- } may possibly include some compounds of 
IE *dd- 'give' or *dhe- 'put' (e.g. lucidus, fumidus). 

499. L. -bundus and -cundus. Adjectives, with about the force 
of an active participle. Cf. the related gerundive, 439. 
moribundus 'dying' (morior 'die') tremebundus 'trembling' 

(tremo 'tremble') 
errabundus 'wandering' (errd 'wander') fdcundus 'eloquent' 
(jari 'speak') 

iracundus 'wrathful' (irdscor 'be angry') fecundus 'fruitful' 
(Je- in femina 'woman') 

dh-SUFFIXES 

500. The IE dh- ) G. 6- suffixes are relatively unimportant, and 
are mostly connected with the root increment which appears also 
in verbal forms, as G. whrjdo) 'be full' beside viurXtfui 'fill', irKriprjs 
'full', stem irKrj-. 

1. -0-. 6pvh 'bird', 6pvldos (acc. 6pvtv), extension of an t-stem, 
beside Dor. d*pvt£, &pvlxos with guttural stem, icdpvs 'helmet', 
Kdpvdos. 

2. ~dos. k£\o0os 'basket' Kvados 'cup' rp^ados 'sand'. 

3. -vd~, -vdos. Place names like Ttpws (gen. Tlpwdos), KhpivOos, 
"OX'vflos, etc., are of pre-Greek origin. So also, in part at least, the 
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appellatives, mostly names of plants, fruits, etc., as Ipifiivdos 
'chickpea', repifiivdos a kind of tree, SXvvdos 'winter-fig'. 
a. For Sfios, -dpos, -0Xos, see 460.2, 468.2, 473.2. 

GUTTURAL SUFFIXES 1 

601. -k-. 

1. Greek. — \[0a£, -a*os 'stony' {\idos 'stone'). 
XetjuaJ, -clkos 'meadow' (beside Xci/iw) 

*6Xa£ -clkos 'flatterer' 0d>pd£, -clkos 'breastplate' 
Kt>Xt£, -lkos 'cap' K-qpvi;, -vkos 'herald' 

Diminutive or derogatory. — neipa%, -clkos 'young girl' (beside 
fi€Lp6.KLov 'young boy'), via£, -clkos 'young fellow' {vios 'young'). 

2. Latin. — Adjectives in -ax, -dcis (productive), -ox, -oris, and 
-ix, -ids, denoting personal characteristics. 

auddx 'daring' {auded 'dare') rapax 'rapacious' {rapid 'seize') 
tendx 'tenacious' (teneo) vordx 'voracious' {vord 'devour') 
atrdx 'cruel' {ater 'black, dismal') ferdx 'fierce' (ferus 'wild') 
veldx 'swift' {void, -are 'fly') felix 'happy' (orig. 'fruitful': 

feld 'suckle') pernlx 'active, swift' 
Nouns, vertex, -iris 'whirl, peak' {vertd 'turn') 
appendix, -iris 'addition' {appendd 'weigh out') comix -iris 

'crow' 

Productive -trix, -tricis, feminine of agent-nouns in -tor. 
creatrix, genetrix, imperdtrix, tdnstrix, victrix, fern, of creator, 
genitor, imperator, tdnsor, victor 

502. -ko-. G. -kos, L. -cus. Mainly adjectives derived from 
nouns. 

1. Greek. — 6r)\vK6s 'feminine' {6fj\vs 'female'). 
6o-tolk6s 'lobster' {bariov 'bone', Skt. asthan-; here -a/cos from -n-ko-) 
<t>hpixa.Kov 'drug' <r/aa/cos 'shadowy' {<tki& 'shadow') 
Kapfaaubs 'pertaining to the heart' {icapS'ia 'heart') 
Kvpiaubs 'pertaining to the lord' {nvpios 'lord') 
Kopivdiands 'Corinthian' (beside Kopivdios, from YLbpivOos) 

-ik6s. Partly inherited IE -iqo- (L. -icus, Skt. -ika-, Lith. -ikas, 
etc.), not confined to derivatives of f-stems. Rare in Homer, 
except in ethnica like TpcoUSs, UeKaoyiKbs, but appearing later 

1 The rare and mostly unproductive labial suffixes are omitted. 
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with increasing frequency, until it becomes in Attic prose the 
most productive adjective suffix. 

(pvaiKds 'natural' (#6<ris 'nature') itovcruck 'musical' (povaa 
'muse') 

lttlkos 'of horses' (twos 'horse') &<m*6s 'of the city' (&<ttv 
'city') 

0aai\iK6s 'royal' 03a<riX€6s 'king') 

-tlk6s from neut. r-stems, agent nouns in -ttjs, and verbals in 
-r6s. 

fiadrjuaTiKds 'fond of learning' (jiidrjua 'learning') Kpiruc&s 

'critical' (Kpirrjs 'judge') 
TpaKTLKbs 'practical' (tcpo.kt6s 'to be done') 

2. Latin. — paucus 'few' (cf. G. iravpos 'few'). 
priscus 'ancient' (prius 'before') 

-icus (cf. G. -wc6s, above; Osc. tuvtiks 'publicus' from 
touta- 'people', m u 1 n i k u 'communis'). 

civicus 'of a citizen (civis 'citizen') modicus 'moderate' (modus 
'measure') 

betticus 'of war' (bellum 'war') Italicus 'Italian' (Italia) 

-ticus (by combination with -to- suffix). 
rusticus 'of the country' (rus 'country') domesticus 'of the 

home' (domus 'home') 
fandticus 'inspired' (fanum 'shrine') 

-icus. amicus 'friendly, friend' (amd 'love'). 
anticus 'in front' (ante 'in front') 

-ucus. caducus 'falling' (cado 'fall'). 
manducus 'chewing, a chewer' (mando 'chew') 

-iciuSy -icius (by combination with -ius). 
patricius 'patrician' (pater 'father') tribunicius 'of a tribune' 

(tribunus 'tribune') novicius 'new' (novus 'new') 

-ticius (from pple. in -tus). 
ficticius 'fictitious' (fictus 'feigned') adventicius 'foreign' (ad- 

ventus 'arrived') 

-aceus (by combination with -eus f 466). 
rosaceus 'of roses' (rosa 'rose') cretaceus 'of chalk' (cretu 
'chalk') farraceus 'of spelt' (jar, f arris 'spelt') 
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a. There are a few forms with qu, formed from adverbs, and quite dis- 
tinct from the above, antiquus 'ancient' (ante 'before'), longinquus 'remote' 
(longe 'afar'), propinquus 'neighboring' (prope 'near'). They are related to 
Sanskrit forms like pratyanc-, pratic- 'backward' (prati 'over against'), and 
are compounds in origin. 

603. G. -'uncos, fern, 'ktktj, in diminutives. Originally adjec- 
tives related to a productive type of adjectives in Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic, as NE childish. 

iraidiffKos, TraibicrKt) 'young boy', 'young girl' (tolls 'boy', 'girl') 
6.vdpQ)Ti<rKos 'manikin' (avSpwiros 'man') veaviaKos 'youth' 
(veavias 'youth') 

504. -g-. Rare. G. apira^, -ayos 'rapacious*. 

/x&(m£, -170$ 'whip' &vtv£, -vyos 'rim' 

Stem with preceding nasal, in -77-, in words denoting hollow 
shape. 

<t>a\ay£ 'phalanx* X&piryJ 'larynx' <r<iX7ri7£ 'trumpet' 
avptyZ 'pipe' 

505. -gen-, L. -go, -ginis. Combination of -g- and n- suffixes, 
parallel to -den-, L. -do, -dinis. Related to the adjectives in -ax, 
-dcis, etc., 501.2. 

imago 'likeness, image' (cf. imitor 'imitate') vordgo 'abyss' 

(voro 'swallow'; cf. vorax) 
virago 'manlike woman' (vir 'man') vertigo 'dizziness' (verto 

'turn') 

origo 'source, origin' {prior 'arise') prurigo 'itching' (prurio 
'itch') 

aerugo 'copper-rust' (aes 'copper') lanugo 'down' (lana 'wool') 

606. -gho-, G. -x6s, in diminutives. 
o-rdfjLaxos 'throat', later 'stomach' (arofia 'mouth') vrjwiaxos 

'childish' M™>s 'childish') 
6pr£Xixos 'chick' (opraXis 'chicken') Dor. -irvppixos 'reddish' 

(wvppSs 'red') 

S-SUFF1XES 

507. -s-. 1. Neuters in -os, -es-, G. -os, -eos (Att. -ovs), L. -us, 
-eris or -oris (254). Verbal abstracts. 

G. yivos, L. genus, Skt. janas- 'race, family' (G. yiyvonai 'be 
born', L. gigno 'beget, bear', Skt. jan- 'beget') 
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G. fUvos 'courage, rage, purpose' (cf. Skt. manas 'mind', from 

man- 'think') 
xf/tvbos 'lie' {ypibhoaai 'lie') xpAros 'strength* 
dphaos 'boldness' L. foedus 'treaty' {jldo 'trust') 
pondus 'weight' (pendo 'weigh') tempus 'time' corpus 'body' 

2. Adjectives, nom. sg. masc. fern, in -is, G. -rjs (266). De- 
rived from the neuters in -os, and mostly compounds. 

evytvrjs 'well-born' (yivos) 

tbuevris 'well-disposed' (jUvos) rf/evbrjs 'lying' (\f/€v5os) 

3. Masc. or fern, nouns in -os, G. -ws, L. -or (early -ds), -oris 
(255). Rare in Greek, but in Latin productive in verbal abstracts, 
mostly denoting a quality or condition. 

G. aib&s 'shame', rjus 'dawn' L. amor 'love' honor 'honor' 
dolor 'pain' timor 'fear' labor 'toil' tumor 'swelling' 
vapor 'steam' 

4. -yes- in comparatives (291-93). 

5. -wes- in perfect active participle (435). 

508. Other IE 5-sufnxes, as -so-, -sd- } are rare, and with only 
scattered relics in Greek or Latin. In Greek suffixes containing a, 
other than those mentioned above, the a is from r in -<ris (485), 
-010s, -<rta (490), -aipos (460), -ovpos, -awn (464,8); or from k*, t*, 
etc., in -000s, -oaa and partly in words in -aos, ~aa. But some of 
these last may reflect IE -so-, -sd-. 

In Latin, -sus is almost wholly from -to- after a dental or by 
analogical extension (437, 482); similarly -osus (480), and prob- 
ably -ensis (481). 

SURVEY 

509. Survey of the formation of certain classes of derivatives. — 
It must be repeated here that several of these classes overlap, 
and furthermore that but few suffixes are restricted in use to any- 
one class. 

Greek Latin 

i. Agent nouns: 

-nys (-tov) 484, fern, -rpta, -rpi$ 

4&4c -tor 466, fern, -trix 601. 2 

-TTjp, -Tup 466 
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2. Other designations of persons by occupation, personal characteristics, 
etc.: 

-tvs 452 

-uv 463.1 -0 463.1, -id 463.2 

3. Designations of persons according to their native town or country: 



-anus, -inus 464.0, 10 
-icus 502.2 
-ensis 481 
-&s 476.3 



-ius 455.1 



■Jus, -cuius 472.2 



-los 454 
-cuos 467 
-tvs 452 
-/cos 602 

-tt/s 484, fem. -tls 484c 
-is (-160s) fem. 491.3 
-dvos, -Tjfos, -ipos 464.3, 5 

4. Patronymics: 
-lStjs, -(l)cl8t)s 493 
fem. -as (-a5os), -is(-i5os) 

492.2, 3 
-los 455.1 

5. Diminutives: 
-lov 455.2 
-l8lov 455.2 
-aptof 470.2a 
-uXXiop 472.8 
-iotcos 503 

6. Verbal abstracts, denoting action, state, result, whence also concrete 
force. The most distinctively abstract types are given first: 

-ots 485 -tid 486 

-7) 449, -La 455.2 -to 463.2, -ia, -ies 455.2 

-ts -(t6os) 491.3 487 -iura 489 

-or 507.3 

-6W496 -do" 496 

-jua 461.2 -men, -mentum 461.2, 3 

7. Nouns denoting means, instrument, or place: 

-Tpov, Spov 468 -trum 468. 1 -orwfw 468. 2 , 473. 2a 

-bulum 473.2 -culum, -crum 473. 1 
-ttjplov 467 -torium 467 

-wi/ 463.1 -ite 474.4 

8. Qualitative abstracts: 

-T77S (-tt/tos) 476 -Ws 476 -Ha, -tits 490 

-OW77 464.8 -tus, -tudd 488 

-id 455.2 -ia 455.2 
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9. Adjectives of most general use: 

-cos 454.1 
-lkos 602 
-atos, -€tos 457 



-ius 454,1 

-dnus, -inus 464.Q, 10 
-alis, -oris 474.3 



10. Adjectives of material: 



-eos 466 



ivos 464.4 



-eusm 
-nus, -neus 456 



11. Adjectives of time: 



-lvos 464.4 



-ternus, -tinus 464.12 



FORMATION OF ADVERBS 



610. The majority of adverbs are simply case forms used ad- 
verbially. Others are formed with certain distinctively adverbial 
endings, some of them inherited from the parent speech, not cor- 
responding to any known case forms. Still others, including those 
that have come to be used mainly as prepositions, are isolated 
forms without any distinctive formative element. Some adverbs 
are merely prepositional phrases which have come to be felt as 
single words. 

611. Case forms. — All of the cases, except the vocative, may be 
used adverbially. Such use of the accusative is the most wide- 
spread, that of the nominative the least frequent. But the most 
productive types of Greek and Latin adverbs are of ablative origin. 

1. Acc. sg. neut. — G. irpurov 'at first', arjixepov 'today', atipiov 
'tomorrow', irokv 'much', ntya 'greatly', /xaXXop 'more', vo<l>6>Tepov 
'more wisely' (and so regularly from comparatives). 

L. primum 'at first', secundum 'beside', multum 'much', ceterum 
'for the rest', verum 'truly, but' (virus 'true'); plus 'more', melius 
'better' (and so regularly from comparatives); sometimes from 
t-stems (usually -iter), facile 'easily', impune 'without punish- 
ment'. 

Here also the temporal adverbs and conjunctions derived from 
pronominal stems, dum f turn, num, nunc (*num-c), cum y early 
quom, with m instead of the orig. d retained in the conjunction 



quod. 
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Likewise, from pronominal i-stems, im, interim 'meanwhile', 
olim 'formerly', enim 'for' illim, Mine (Hllim-c) 'thence', hinc 
(*him-c) 'hence'. The ablative force in the last three is secondary, 
probably absorbed from de hinc, etc. 

2. Ace. pi. neut. — ttoXXA 'often', pey&Xa 'greatly' (beside sg. 
7roXv, ntya), aXXci 'otherwise, but' (from aXXos 'another'), ju&Xiora 
'most', cro^cbraTa 'most wisely' (and so regularly from superlatives, 
in contrast to acc. sg. from comparatives). 

Probably here also, by analogy, the much-discussed r&xa 
'quickly, perhaps' (raxvs), co*a 'swiftly' (cokus), <r&<t>a 'plainly' 
(<ra<tyqs), n6.\a 'very', cfya 'at the same time'. 
L. multa, cetera (beside sg. multum, ceterum), quia 'because' (from 

the i-stem of quis, quid) 

3. Acc. sg. Jem. — G. paicpAp 'far', wipav 'beyond', d'ucqv 'after 
the manner of, like', Scoped? 'freely'. 

L. clam 'secretly', palam, coram 'openly'; the pronominal ad- 
verbs tarn, quam, iam, nam, -dam. Cf. the acc. pi. alias 'at 
other times', fords 'out of doors'. 
> L. partim 'partly' (the orig. acc. of pars, otherwise replaced by 
partem); hence by analogy furlim 'secretly' (fur 'thief'), cursim 
'quickly', etc. 

4. Abl. sg. — G. -co from -od in Doric adverbs of place whence, 
67Tco 'whence', etc., Delph. 0U0) 'from the house'. 

Hence (or in part, from instr. sg. -0), with addition of adverbial 
-s (cf. d/x0t-s, L. ab-s, etc.), -cos in KaXcos 'well', etc., the most com- 
mon adverbial type. 

L. -0, early -od. primo 'at first', tuto 'safely'; with iambic 
shortening (102) modo 'only', cito 'quickly'. 

a. The pronominal adverbs of place whither, as quo, ed, early hoc, Uld(c), 
istd(c), usually hue, illuc, etc., are of different but uncertain origin. 

L. -e, early -ed. alte 'highly', care 'dearly', jacillime (early 
facilumed) 'most easily', the usual type from adjectives of the 
first and second declension; with iambic shortening bene 'well' 
(bonus 'good'), male 'badly'. 

L. -a, early -ad. supra 'above' (early suprdd), dextrd 'on the 
right', alia 'otherwise'; pron. adv. ed, qua, hoc, etc. 
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5. Loc. sg. — G. oXkh 'at home', Uei 'there', Dor. 6iret 'where' 
( = Att. 671-01;). L. domi 'at home', humi 'on the ground', hie 'here', 
illic 'there'. 

G. olkol 'at home', 'lad not 'at the Isthmus', irol 'whither'. In dia- 
lects also -w, as Dor. 6ttvl 'whither' (IE. q»u-, 3O8.3), Lesb. 
wfjXvi 'afar' 

G. (dat.-loc.) \a6pa 'secretly', tcoivfj 'in common', 71-g 'how' 
Cf. loc. pi. dvpaat, 'at the doors', 'Adfyriai 'at Athens' (234.3) 

6. Gen. sg. — irov 'where', avrov 'at the very place', 6/xoD 'at the 
same place'. This type, denoting 'place where', is peculiar to 
Attic-Ionic. 

7. Instr. sg. in. -6, -e, -a (229). G. &vu> 'above', kAtw 'below', 
way-wore 'ever' (Lac. wrj-woKa), owrj 'where, how', Kpv<j>fj 'secretly'. 

8. Norn. sg. — G. 7ru£ 'with the fist', ai>a/u£ 'promiscuously', 
aira% 'once', iyyvs 'near'. 

L. versus 'toward', adversus 'opposite', praeceps 'headlong' 
Such adverbs were originally adjectives in agreement with, or 

nouns in apposition to, the subject. 
512. Other adverbial endings. Greek. 

1. -Bev, -de, -da, -0t. Related to d/*-endings elsewhere, as Skt. 
kuha, Av. kuda 'where?', Skt. iha, OPers. ida 'here'. 

-dev, place whence. oUodev 'from home', wodev 'whence?', 

'Adrivrfiw 'from Athens' 
-0i, place where. Horn. olkoBl 'at home', wbdi 'where?', a\Xo0i 

'elsewhere' 

-dev, -de, -0a, added to adverbs and prepositions 
wpSadev, wpdade, Dor. wpbeda 'before', but evda 'there' with -da in 
all dialects 

2. -ae, place whither, mostly from pronouns. &\\oae 'to an- 
other place', 6/x6(T€ 'to the same place'. 

3. -8e, -8ov, etc. Related to L. -de, -dam, etc. (6I3.3), all from 
a pronominal stem *do-. 

-8e, place whither, oinbv-be 'to one's home', also oticabe (from 
*oUa acc. sg. of an old cons, stem), <f>vya8e 'to flight', wb\w-be 'to 
the city', 'AA^afc 'to Athens' (from -a$-5e, 203. 1, 204.3) 
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-bov. tvbov 'within*, ax*b6v 'almost', Ipfiabbv 'on foot' (ipftalvo) 
'go on') 

-ba. upvfiba 'secretly' (kpvttu) 'hide'), /xiyba 'in confusion , (piywpi 
'mix') 

-brjv, Dor. -dap. Kpvpbrjv 'secretly', yXybi)v 'in confusion', Kkrjbrjv 

'by name' (*aX&> 'call') 
-ivbjjv, Dor. -ivbav. -K\ovTivbt]v (choose) 'according to wealth' 

(ttXovtos 'wealth'), 'from the wealthy', apurrivbriv 'from the 

best' (aptoros 'best') 

4. -is, -iv, in adverbs of time. Att. aid is, Ion. avrvs Cret. 
avTiv 'again', Att.-Ion. t6.\lv 'back, again'. 

So -Kis, -ki, -klv in numeral adverbs, rerpaKis, Lac. rerpaiav, etc. 

5. -T€, -ra, -Ka in pronominal adverbs and conjunctions of time. 
6r€, r6re, irdre, Lesb. 6ra, etc., Dor. 6*a, etc. 

6. -Kas, distributive. tick orig. 'by oneself, hence 'far off', 
avbpaKas 'man by man'. Cf. Skt. ekaqas 'one by one', dviqas 'by 
twos'. 

613. Other adverbial endings. Latin. 

1. -/er. Inherited in forms like inter 'between' (cf. Skt. antar), 
praeter 'beside' (prae), subter 'beneath' (sub), propter 'near' 
(prope), where it is related to -tero- in words of contrasted rela- 
tions, dexter, etc. (294) . Hence it came to be used freely in form- 
ing adverbs from adjectives, as breviter 'briefly' (brevis 'short'), 
graviter 'heavily' (gravis), firmiter 'firmly' (firmus), auddcter 
'boldly' (audax). 

2. -tus, from -tos. intus 'within', funditus 'from the bottom' 
(fundus), antlquitus 'from of old' (antiquus), penitus 'inwardly'. 
Cf. G. tvrds 'within', ticrS* 'without', Skt. tatas 'thence', sarvatas 
'from all sides'. 

3. -de, -dent, -dam, -dum, -dd. Related to G. -be, -bov, etc., 
all from a pronominal stem *do-. 

quamde 'than', inde 'thence' (Hm-de, for im see 306), unde 
'whence' (*um-de, cf. umquam; or formed after inde) 

tandem 'at last' (tarn), prldem 'long ago', quidem 'indeed', totidem 
'so many'. Cf. idem (306.2) 
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quondam 'once' (quom). Cf. quidam 'a certain one* 
dudum 'a while ago', inter dum 'for a time' 
quando 'when' (quam), early endo 'in' 

4. -bi. ibi 'there', ubi 'where', early ibei, ubci. From -dhi 
(G. with ei from loc. adverbs; b from d/r regularly in ubi (140), 
and by analogy in ibi. Cf. Osc. p u f 'ubi'. 

5. -per. semper 'always', nuper 'recently'. 

6. -r in cur, early quor. Cf. Lith. kur 'where', Skt. kar-hi 
'when', NE here, there, where, OE her, etc. 

514. Adverbs from prepositional phrases. 

G. ivccwa 'face to face' (fr=«b, 324a), IkicoS&v 'out of the way' 
{Ik irob&v), hence by analogy inTod&v 'in the way' 

L. admodum 'to full measure, fully' (ad modum), obviam 'in the 
way' (ob mam), whence the adj. obvitis, denud 'anew' (de novo, 
IIO.5), sedulo orig. 'without guile' (se dolo), then 'carefully, 
busily', whence adj. sedulus 

a. Whether such phrases are felt and written as single words depends 
mainly on the degree of their detachment from the literal meaning of the 
phrase, but in part on formal differences, as the accent of k/cirMv or the vowel 
changes in denud, seduld. 

COMPOSITION 

515. Composition is the formal union of two or more words in 
one. Compounds are marked as such by certain formal peculiari- 
ties, such as a single word accent, various phonetic changes, and 
especially, in the earlier and most widespread types of noun 
compounds, the appearance of the stem form as the first part. 
They are also generally distinguished by a more intimate union 
in sense, a specialized application as compared with that of the 
words when used separately. Thus in English, though here the 
more conspicuous marks of composition (the old stem forms) have 
disappeared, a blackbird is distinguished in both accent and sense 
from a black bird. 

The semantic union of a word group tends to result in formal 
composition, of a kind sometimes known as juxtaposition as dis- 
tinguished from the older type of stem composition. But it does 
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not necessarily so result. It may be a question if and when cer- 
tain combinations were felt as compounds, and the writing of 
them as such or separately may be only a fluctuating convention. 
Thus usually Ai6<r*oupoi but sometimes Aids icovpoi, Horn. Kaprj- 
koh6o3vt€s or Kaprj KOfi6o)VTes (an ancient dispute), L. aquaeductus 
or aquae ductus. L. res publica 'commonwealth, state' is a unit in 
meaning but since it keeps the inflection of both parts, as gen. 
ret publicae (in contrast to G. Neri7roXis, gen. N€a7r6\ea>s) , it is 
generally written separately. 

a. Mere semantic unification of a group of words may constitute a sort 
of psychological composition, but not necessarily linguistic composition in 
any reasonable use of the term. Thus in current English idiom house of ill 
fame is as much a unit in sense as its equivalent brothel, but common sense 
rebels against calling it a compound. Yet this would be the logical result 
of the extension which some scholars give to the notion of composition. 

616. The commonest type of nominal compounds, in which the 
first part is a noun or adjective stem form, reflects a type that was 
fully established in the parent speech and must go back to a re- 
mote period before the full development of inflection, when the 
stem was not a mere abstraction but a form in actual use. 

A corresponding type with a verbal stem as first part, if it 
existed in the parent speech, was comparatively rare (622). 

Certain compounds with inseparable prefixes are inherited from 
the parent speech, notably those with the negative prefix, IE *«-, 
the weak form of the full *ne. 

The commonest type of verbal compounds, those with ad- 
verbial prefixes, the "prepositional compounds", mostly arose 
independently in the several languages, by increasingly fixed 
juxtaposition. The parts are still separable in Vedic Sanskrit 
and Homeric Greek. 

Although noun composition is an inheritance from the parent 
speech, as shown by the agreement in the type of stem compounds 
and by the r61e of composition in the IE system of personal 
names (627), the various IE languages differ greatly in the de- 
gree in which such composition is employed. It is carried to the 
extreme in Sanskrit, with its many artificially constructed com- 
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pounds of monstrous length. There is a notable contrast between 
the wealth of compounds in Greek and their scarcity in Latin. 
Many of the compounds used by Latin authors are either bor- 
rowed directly from the Greek or obviously modeled after them. 

The verbal compounds, however, are common in Latin, as in 
Greek. 

The syntactical relation of the parts is most commonly that in 
which the first part modifies the second. So regularly in verbal 
compounds, and in the most widespread type of noun and adjec- 
tive compounds. But there are also less frequent types in which 
the parts are co-ordinate or the first governs the second. 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE COMPOUNDS 
Meaning 

517. Accordingly to the syntactical relation of the parts and 
the meaning of the whole, one distinguishes certain classes of 
compounds. Such a classification is useful for our analysis, but it 
must not be understood as a rigid system of which the speakers 
were conscious. The very range and vagueness of the relations is 
a characteristic of composition. Some compounds may be ana- 
lyzed in more than one way. Thus G. la.Tpo-p.avT is as 'physician 
and seer' (copulative) or as 'physician-seer' (descriptive with first 
part a noun in attributive relation). So <t>i\6-i-€vos probably rests 
on the possessive type as 'one who has strangers dear', but was 
doubtless felt as 'loving strangers' (see 522 with a). 

1. Copulative compounds. — The parts are co-ordinate, and may 
be more than two. 

G. 6.pTo-Kpeas (late) 'bread and meat', 5a>-5€Ka 'twelve' 
L. su-ove-taurilia 'sacrifice of a swine, sheep, and bull', quattuor- 
decim 'fourteen' 

2. Determinative compounds. — The first part modifies the 
second. These include: 

A. Descriptive compounds. — The first part is an adjectival or 
adverbial modifier. 

d*p6-7ro\is 'upper city, citadel' &-naKos 'not evil' 
<tvv-8ov\os 'fellow-slave' irpb-yovos 'forefather' 
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L. angi-portus 'narrow passage, lane* in-grdius 'unpleasant' 

con-iux 'spouse' per-facilis Very easy' 

B. Dependent compounds. — The first part is a noun stem, or 

more rarely an actual case form, depending on the second part. 

G. \oyo-ypii(j)os 'speech-writer' o-Tpar-qybs 'army-leader, gen- 
eral' oUo-yevris 'born in the house, homebred' AUxr- 
kovpol 'sons of Zeus' 65oi-ir6pos 'wayfarer' 

L. armi-ger 'armor-bearer' agri-cola 'farmer* parti-ceps 
'sharing' aquae-ductus 'aqueduct' 

a. In the great mass of determinative compounds the relation of the parts 
is as above. But there are some in which this is inverted and the second part 
modifies the first. These are formed directly from certain phrases in the for- 
mal likeness of the usual type. So G. t7r7ro-7r6ra/xos, 'river-horse' (for earlier 
twiros tot6./ilos) , &£i6-X<>7os 'worthy of mention' (&{ios \6yov), iab-deos 'god- 
like' (laos 0€<3), late L. domn-aedius 'landlord' (dominus aedium), domni- 
funda 'landlady' (domina fundi). 

The second part is governed by the first also in the type with verbal form 
as first part (522) and in those arising from prepositional phrases (524). 

3. Possessive or mutated compounds. — These are in origin de- 
terminative noun compounds which through their use as epithets 
in apposition to other nouns have come to gain adjectival force, 
'possessed of. Cf. epithets like red-breast of the bird having a 
red breast, block-head, one-eye(d), lion-heart(ed) . 
G. rj6)s podo-6aKTv\os 'dawn the rose-fingered, rosy-fingered dawn' 
\eovTo-Ki<t>d\os 'lion-headed' 6)kv-wovs 'swift-footed' 
ev-rvxys, bvo-Tvxhs 'having good (bad) fortune' 
a-7rcus 'having no child' rpi-wovs 'having three feet, tripod* 
L. magn-animus 'great-souled' un-oculus 'one-eyed' bi-pes 

'two-footed' 

a. In Sanskrit the possessive compounds are distinguished in accent from 
the determinative, as yajna-kamd- 'desire of sacrifice', but poss. yajnd-kama 
'having desire of sacrifice'. This difference appears in Greek in certain words, 
where it has become associated with active or passive meaning of the 
second part. \aino-TOfios 'throat-cutting' but Xat/^-ro/nos 'with throat cut', 
TraTpoKTbvos 'slayer of one's father' but ttcltpSktovos ('having a father as one's 
slayer' = ) 'slain by one's father', Xi0o-/36Xos 'throwing stones', but Xi06- 
/SoXos 'pelted with stones'. 
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Form 

first part the stem of a noun or adjective 
518. The stem was originally the same as that of the uncom- 
pounded word. But there are many analogical substitutions, 
especially a great spread of the 0-stem at the expense of others, 
and, in Greek, also some extension of the d-stem. 

A final stem vowel is elided, when the second part begins with a 
vowel. But there are some few traces of an earlier system of con- 
traction, such as occurs in Sanskrit (626a). 

619. Greek. — novo-pbxos 'one who fights alone' (ji6vos), p.bv-apxos 
'one who rules alone, monarch*. 

v\o-TOfios ' wood-cutter' (v\rj ; cf . Dor. uXd-rd/ios) 

8iKo-\6yos 'pleader' (Sikt;) <t>v<n-o-\6yos 'student of nature' 

(</>6<m) ixOv-o-<t>ayos 'fish-eating' (ixOfc) 
/i7?rp-o-7roXis 'mother city' (jJLrjrrjp) a,yd\naT-o-TTOL6s 'sculptor' 

(aya\fia) 
vlKr)-<f>6pos 'victory-bringing' (Aktj) 
davaTr)-<t>opos 'death-bringing' (d6.va.Tos) 

IxavTi-iroKos 'inspired' (jtavTis) a<JT\>-vbnos 'city magistrate' 
(a<TTv) 

<re\ao--<t)6pos 'light-bringing' (<rA.as) 

When the second part once began with f or <r, the final vowel of 
the first part is not elided but remains or is contracted with the 
following. Horn. Kaico-epyds, Att. Kawvpyos 'evil-doing' (*Ka,Ko-Ftp- 
yoSyQi.Fipyov) , hence by analogy also wav-ovpyos 'knave' ; K\rjpovxos 
'one who holds an allotment' (*K\rjpo-aoxos, cf. from V«x«, 
162a), and so Att. ttoXlovxos 'city-protecting' (but Ion. irdKirjoxos, 
Dor. xoXtdoxos, iroXi&xos from 7ro\td-). 

620. Latin. — The first part generally ends in i, with elision if 
the second part begins with a vowel. This i represents mostly the 
o of 0-stems, by weakening in medial syllable (110. 2), but also in 
part the i of i -stems, with its extension to cons, stems in Latin. 
It wholly displaces the a- of a-stems (there are no Latin forms 
parallel to Gr. viK^-tjybpos), and with some exceptions the w-stem 
and cons, stem forms. 

armi-ger 'armor-bearer' (artna) agri-cola 'farmer' (ager) 
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iini-versus 'all together* (unus) un-anitnus 'of one min(T 

parti-ceps 'sharing' (pars, partis) corni-ger 'horned' (cornu) 

fratri-cida 'fratricide' ({rater) tubi-cen 'trumpeter' (tuba) 

manu-pretium 'wages' (manus) index 'judge' (*ious-dic- } ius) 

a. Forms like Aeno-barbus, mero-bibus, etc., follow the analogy of com- 
pounds borrowed from Greek, like philo-sophus, hippo-dramus. 

FIRST PART A CASE FORM 

521. G. Ned7roXts (via 7r6Xis), gen. N€a7r6Xea*. 

Aida-Kovpoi 'sons of Zeus' 'EWrja-irovros 'Helle's sea' IleXo- 

irbvvrjaos (UtXoiros vrjaos 'Pelops' island') 
7rvpi-Kav<TTos 'burnt in fire' bopi-KrrjTos 'won by the spear' 
7ra<n-<£iXos 'dear to all' vovv-txh^ 'having understanding' 
L. aquae-ductus 'aqueduct' senatus-consultum 'decree of the 

senate' 

a. Compounds of this kind occur also in the other IE languages. But they 
represent a later and less widespread type than that with a stem form as first 
part. Most of them have arisen in the historical period from a union of words 
used separately. The fact of composition may be shown by some difference 
in form from that of the words used separately, as in UeXoirbvvrjaos in con- 
trast to mXoxos vrjaos, or gen. N€a7r6Xea)$ in contrast to vkas ir6\eo)s. When 
there is no formal difference, apart from the matter of accent which may be 
unknown, it may be a question if and when composition is to be recognized, 
e.g. L. aquae-ductus or aquae ductus (see 515). 

FIRST PART A VERB FORM 

522. G. <t>ip-a<Tiris 'shield-bearing'. 

fapt-vlicos 'carrying off victory' apxt-wos 'beginning mis- 
chief 

apxt-^aos 'leading the people' (cf . Mey^-Xaos) 
8aKi-6vp.os 'biting the heart' ulao-brjuos 'hating the people' 
nl<T-avdpa)Tos 'man-hating', XtTro-crrparla 'desertion of the army' 
<t>vy6-naxos 'shunning battle' 

0wt-7roXis 'saving the state' ottjovxopos 'establishing the 
chorus' 

DiKeai-TeirXos 'trailing the robe, with long train' 

a. This type of compound is common in Greek, but in the other IE lan- 
guages it is rare or of late appearance. It is a question whether in forms like 
fape-piKos the first part is to be regarded as a verbal stem form, parallel to 
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the noun stem in the more usual type of compounds, or as the same form in 
its imperative use. For compounds based upon imperative phrases occur in 
Sanskrit, and such is believed to be the origin of the modern types like NE 
pick-pocket, break-fast, Fr. porte-manteau, etc. 

In the forms like <£iry6-/zaxos the o is due to the analogy of the common 
type with noun stem as first part. 

The forms like <ra>o-t-7roXt$ were associated with the cr-aorist stem and also 
with the abstracts in -<ris, but the real origin of the ai is obscure. 

FIRST PART AN ADVERBIAL PREFIX 

623. Most of these prefixes are identical with adverbs and prep- 
ositions in independent use. Others occur only in composition 
and are known as inseparable prefixes. 

1. Separable. — G. tlu-ohos 'entrance', <rvv-bov\os 'fellow-slave'. 
irepi-icaWris 'very beautiful' ux-apxos 'under-oflicer' 

With possessive force, u7r6-£vXos 'having wood underneath', liri- 
xaXxos 'covered with bronze', h-deos 'inspired' ('having god 
within') 

L. con-libertus 'fellow-freedman', prae-ndmen 'fore-name' 
per-facilis 'very easy'; with possessive force, prae-ceps 'head- 
foremost' 

a. But the great majority of compounds with adverbial prefix are merely 
derivatives of compound verbs, like NE undertaking from undertake. 

2. Inseparable. — Negative prefix IE *n- (orig. weak form of 
IE *ne y see 115), G. d-, a?-, L. in-. 

G. d or d- copulative (properly d = Skt. so-, IE *sip-, related to 
djua 'together', 6^6s 'common'; d first by dissimilation, then 
extended) d-7rds 'all together', d-Xoxos 'wife' (having the same 
bed, X^xos), d-*6Xou0os 'attendant' (nfoevOos 'way'), d-rdXavros 
'of the same weight' 

G. 8v<r- 'ill-'. dva-fjiei>r)s 'ill-disposed, hostile' (cf. Skt. dur-mands). 
Cf. ev- 'well-' (though this occurs separately as e&), tv-fitvrjs 
'well-disposed' 

L. ve- 'without', ve-cors 'senseless' 

FIRST PART A TRUE PREPOSITION 

524. Compounds arising from a prepositional phrase, or prepo- 
sitional-phrase compounds as they have been termed, are the 
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true prepositional compounds and are not to be confused with 

the preceding class in which the first part is an adverbial modifier. 

They are very common, especially in Greek, and sometimes show 

an added suffix or change of the noun stem. 

G. 7rap£-So£os 'contrary to opinion' (irapd. 56£cu>) 

virb-areyos 'under the roof (vwd ariyrjs) 

lm-da\&<r<Tios 'dwelling by the sea' (^7rt 6a\a<7<Trj) 

Kar6.-yei.os 'underground (xard 777s) 

L. ob-vius 'in the way' (ob viam) de-mens 'out of one's mind' 
(de mente) 

e-gregius 'distinguished' (e grege) e-normis 'irregular, huge' 
(e norma) 

pro-consul orig. 'one who acts in the place of the consul (pro 
consule) 

sub-terraneus 'underground' (sub terra) 

SECOND PART 

626. The second part is a noun or adjective stem, but it may be 
one that appears only in composition and not in independent use. 
G. \oyo-ypa<t>os 'speech-writer' and others in -woids, -juaxos, -<t>ayos, 

etc. 

L. armi-ger 'armor-bearer' and others in -Jet, -fex, -ficus, etc., in 
which the second part is a verbal noun not occurring alone 

G. e(h<f>po)v 'cheerful' beside <t>pr}v 'mind', k-irkriap 'fatherless' beside 
Tarrjp 'father', ev-pevrjs 'well-disposed' beside pivos with differ- 
ence in gradation 

Fern, a-stems normally become 0-stems in masc. and neut. 
forms, as G. a-rZ/xos 'dishonored' (rt/iij), L. in-gldrius 'without 
fame' (gloria). 

But in Greek some appear as masc. a-stems, as xP"<r°-*6/"7S 
'golden-haired', iraibo-Tpi^-qs 'gymnastic teacher' (rpiprj 'prac- 
tice', Tpipco 'rub'), 'OXvjU7rioftK7js 'victor at the Olympic games'. 
Such forms came to be associated with the corresponding verbs, 
and others were formed directly from a verb, as those in -ttwX^s, 
-H^Tprjs, -apxys beside -apxos, etc. 

In Latin some compounds of a- and 0-stems become i-stems, as 
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bi-fdrmis 'double' {forma), e-normis (624), in-ermis 'unarmed' 
{arma), bi-iugis 'yoked two together' {iugum) beside in-ermus, 
bi-iugus. 

Compounds of cons, stems generally retain the cons, stem, as 
G. a-xtus 'childless' {tclis, vaiMs), evdaipwv 'fortunate' (baiiuap), 
L. quadru-pes 'quadruped' {pes, pedis), prae-ceps 'headlong' 
{caput). But some become o-stems, as G. av-v5pos 'without water' 
{v8o)p), L. per-iurus 'oath-breaking' {ius). 

Compounds are sometimes formed with an added suffix, espe- 
cially -yo-. G. im-Qa\k<raios, L. e-gregius, etc. (624). L. in-iurius 
'unlawful' {ius), bi-ennium 'period of two years' {annus), bi-nocti- 
urn 'period of two nights' {nox, noctis), medi-terraneus 'inland' 
{terra). 

626. Vowel lengthening in Greek. — When the word forming the 
second part began with a, e, o, followed by a single consonant, the 
vowel is frequently lengthened to the corresponding a (Att.- 
Ion. r)), rj, <a. 

av-uvvfMos nameless' {6vop.a) dv-co/xaXos 'uneven' (6^aX6s) 
<TTpaT-riy6s, Dor. <TTpaT-ay6s 'general' {ayco) 
wav-rjyvpis 'national assembly' (byopa) 

€v-rjvefxos 'with fair wind' (fiye/xos) <£i\-i7p€rjuos 'fond of the 
oar' (Iperpds) 

a. This has its origin in certain forms in which the long vowel was the 
result of contraction with the vowel of the preceding stem, before such con- 
traction which prevailed in the parent speech, as in Sanskrit, was replaced 
by the later system of elision (618). So w/irjarifc 'eating raw flesh' (dyxo-46-) 
like Skt. amad- of the same meaning (dma-ad), with IE contraction; similarly 
(TTparaybs, etc., and by analogy 6,v-o)na\os, etc. 

PERSONAL NAMES 

627. Composition is characteristic of the system of personal 
names which prevails in Greek and the other main branches of the 
IE family, except the Italic, and which must be an inheritance 
from the parent speech. 

Thus, with the word for 'horse' as first or second part, G. "Itx- 
apxos, "ApxH7T7ros, Skt. Aqva-sena-, Bfhad-acva-, Av. Virdspa-, 
OPers. ViStds pa CTar&aTTjs), Gall. Epo-redii, Olr. Each-cenn; 
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with 'wolf G. AvKo-<t>po)v y ' Ap7r&-Xwcos , Skt. Vrka-karman-, OE 
Wulf-frcd, Beo-wulf; with 'renowned', G. KXuto-^Stjs, IIcpi- 
kXutos, Skt. Qruta-karman- , OHG Hind-wig (NHG Ludwig, Fr. 
Louis); with 'glory', G. KX€6-/3ouXos, n€pi-/cXi}s, Skt. Su-qravas-, 
Slav. Slavo-bor, Bole-slav. 

The names are not formed from any and every word, but rather 
from a limited number which are conventionally employed in the 
system of nomenclature, and which may therefore be termed 
name words. Certain of these may be especially popular in a given 
language, dialect, or family. In Greek there are several hundred 
different names formed from tiriros, while in Germanic there are 
virtually none from 'horse', but very many from 'wolf. 

Names of successive generations often show one name word in 
common, in different combinations, as son and father in G. KXeo- 
pidtav KXe-aptrov, Awp6-0eos Qeo-86)pov, etc.; OE Ethel-bald, Ethel- 
bert, Ethel-red, sons of Ethel-wulf. 

Of the Greek name words some are used only in the first part 
of names, some only in the second, but many in either. Examples 
are numerous of parallel names with the same two name words in 
reverse order, as "Apx-iinros, "Irrapxos ; $i\6-8r]fjLos, Ar;/i6-0tXos. 

Nearly all the various classes of compounds, according to form 
and meaning, are represented. Thus Arj^a-adivrjs (lit. 'having the 
strength of the people'), a possessive compound with first part a 
noun stem (517.3), $azx>-5iKos (lit. 'showing justice'), with first 
part a verbal form governing the second (522) . But while originally 
the names were like any other compounds in having an appropri- 
ate sense, the familiar name words came to be combined con- 
ventionally without any consciousness of the resulting sense or 
nonsense. In the well-known passage of Aristophanes (Clouds, 
60 ff.), Strepsiades, who wished to name his son ^€t8wvidrjs after 
the grandfather, and his wife who wanted a name with lwtos, 
compromised on <£ei5i7T7ri57;s. 

For the names in -ad-qs, -ibrjs, orig. patronymic, but no longer 
so in historical names like QovKvdid^s (from Qeo-Kv8rjs), see 493. 

628. From the compound names, which form the main body 
of the Greek system, were formed short names containing only 
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the first or second part, or sometimes the first part with the be- 
ginning of the second, with perhaps an added suffix. These are in 
origin pet-names, which however are not felt as such but have 
gained an independent status, like NE Eliza beside Elizabeth. 
T7T7rtas, "Iinruv beside "Iww-apxos , % lTrwo-Kp6.Tr)s, etc., <&ei8ct)i> beside 

$u8o-Kp6.Trjs , etc.,$l\ios, $i\ias j$i\aKa)i> , etc., beside <I>iXo-5ajpos, 

etc., Arwoadas (late) beside Arjfxo-aB&Tjs 

The painter Zevi-is is called Zevfrinros in Plato, and there are 
some other examples of short and full name attested for the same 
person. But generally the short names have become quite inde- 
pendent of the full names. Cf. 'Iinrias brother of "Iwwapxos. 

But not all the Greek short names are of such origin. There are 
many which did not originate in compound names but were from 
the outset simple descriptive epithets, used first as nicknames. 
Thus Uk&Tctv (tXcitvs 'broad, flat'), which in the case of the great 
philosopher displaced his original name ' AptaTo-ichrjs , 'Erp&fiuv 
{(jTphfiuv 'squinter'), II&x 1 ?* (iraxfo 'stout, fat'). 

a. Whether simple or compound, the Greek name was a single name. 
While there was a tendency to repeat the same name or a part of the name 
in the family, there were no true family names like the Roman gentiles. 

The official title of a Greek citizen consisted of his own name, followed by 
that of his father expressed by the genitive or in some dialects by the old 
patronymic adjective in-toj, and generally a designation of his native town, 
or if an Athenian, his deme. Thus Arjuoadevris Arjuoadevovs Tlaiavievs. 

529. In Italic the IE system of compound names was displaced 
in prehistoric times. Latin and the Italic dialects agree in a sys- 
tem of praenomina and gentile names, with the father's name ex- 
pressed by the genitive. The only differences are the order and the 
usual addition of /. (Jilius) to the genitive in Latin. The further 
addition of a cognomen is mainly Latin. 
L. M. Tullius M. f. Cicero 

Osc. V. Pupidiis V. 'Vibius Popidius son of Vibius' 
Umbr. T. T. Kastrugiie (gen. sg.) 'of Titius Castrucius, 
son of Titus' 

The praenomina are mostly of obscure etymology, but clearly 
original short names of the same type as G. U\6.to3p. 
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The gentiles are in origin patronymic adjectives derived from 
the father's name, like Horn. TcXajuwnos, but becoming fixed as 
family names. Tullius was orig. 'the son of Tullus', as NE John- 
son was orig. 'John's son'. 

VERBAL COMPOUNDS 

630. The only widespread type of verbal composition is that 
with adverbial prefixes, most of them identical with forms that 
are used independently as adverbs or prepositions, in short, the 
"prepositional compounds". The situation in Vedic Sanskrit 
and Homeric Greek, where the parts are still separable (the so- 
called Twais 'cutting, severance'), shows that the formal union 
belongs mainly to the history of the individual languages. 

Forms like G. oUodofxio), L. aedifico 'build' are not really com- 
pounds of a noun stem with a verb, but are rather derivatives of 
a compound noun, as oino-donos, aedifex. 

Others have arisen from juxtaposition, as L. bene-dico 'bless', 
manu-mitto 'set free', animadverto 'attend to' (animum adverto). 
So cale-facid 'make hot' (cale facio in early Latin), cande-facio 
'make white', etc., which came to be felt as derived from verbs in 
-ed. 

a. Latin inseparable prefixes with verbs are: 

ami-, am- 'about' : G. &/z<£t 

an- 'in' (rare): Umbr. an-, G. &v6l 

dis- 'apart', from IE* di-, beside* dwi- (313.2) 

par- 'forth' '.pro 

re-, red- 'back' 

se-, sed- 'apart' (early L. also as preposition 'without'), orig. 'by one's self': 
se reflexive. 
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IF Anz. = Anzeiger fiir indogermanische Sprache und Altertumskunde 

KZ = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, begriindet von A. Kuhn 

Language, Journal of the Linguistic Society of America 

MSL = Memoires de la Society de Linguistique 

Rev. de ph. = Revue de philologie 

Rev. 6t. gr. = Revue des etudes grecques 

RhM = Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie 

Riv. di fil. = Rivista di filologia. 

Riv. IGI = Ri vista Indo-Greco-Italica 

TAP A = Transactions of the American Philological Association 
Woch. klass. Ph. = \Vochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie 
ZI)MG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
Z. rom. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 

GENERAL LINGUISTICS 

Bloomfield. Introduction to the Study of Language. New York, 19 14. 

Boas. Handbook of American Indian Languages. Washington, 191 1. 

Graff. Language and Languages. New York, 1932. 

Jespersen. Language. London, 1922. 

. Philosophy of Grammar. London, 1924. 
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Meillet. Linguistique historique et linguistique g6nerale. Paris, 1921. 
Oertel. Lectures on the Study of Language. New York, 1002. 
Paul. Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte. 5th ed. Halle, 1920. 
Sapir. Language. New York, 192 1. 
Sturtevant. Linguistic Change. Chicago, 191 7. 
Vendryes. Le langage. Paris, 1921. 

Whitney. Life and Growth of Language. New York, 1878. 

Wundt. Volkerphyschologie, I: Die Sprache. 3d ed. Strassburg, 191 2. 

INDO-EUROPEAN 

Brugmann. Grundriss=Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 

indogermanischen Sprachen. 2d ed. Strassburg, 1 897-1 91 6 
. KVG = Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 

Sprachen. Strassburg, 1003. 
Hirt. Idg. Gram. = Indogermanische Grammatik. Heidelberg, 1921-29. 
Meillet. Introd. = Introduction a l'ctude comparative des langues indo- 

europeennes. 5th ed. Paris, 1922. 
Walde. Yergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 

herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Julius Pokorny. Berlin und Leipzig, 

1930. 

GREEK AND LATIN 

Kretschmer. "Die Sprache," in Gercke und Norden, Einleitung in die 

Altertumswissenschaft, 3d ed. Leipzig, 1923. 
Meillet et Vendryes. Traite de grammaire comparee des langues clas- 

siques. Paris, 1924. 
Sturtevant. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. Chicago, 1920. 
Wackernagel. Vorlesungen iiber Syntax mit besonderer Riicksicht von 

Griechischem. Basel, 1920. 

GREEK 

Brugmann-Thumb = Brugmann. Griechische Grammatik. 4th ed. Re- 
vised by Thumb. Munich, 1003. 

Goodwin. Greek Grammar. Revised by C. B. Gulick. Boston, 1930. 

Hirt. Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 2d ed. Heidel- 
berg, 191 2. 

Kieckers. Historische griechische Grammatik. Sammlung Goschen, 1925- 
26. 

KunNER-BiASS = Kuhner. Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache. 3d ed. Part I, revised by Blass. Hannover, 1892. 

Meillet. Apercu= Apercu d'une histoire de la langue grecque. 3d ed. 
Paris, 1930. 
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Smyth. Greek Grammar for Colleges. New York, 1920. 

Thumb in Streitberg's Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissen- 

schaft 1.2. Strassburg, 191 6. 
Boisacq. Diet. 6tym. = Dictionnaire 6tymologique de la langue grecque. 

Heidelberg-Paris, 1916. 

GREEK DIALECTS 

Bechtel. Die griechischen Dialekte. Berlin, 1921-24. 
Buck, Grk. Dial. = Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects. 2d ed. 
Boston, 1928. 

Thumb. Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte. Heidelberg, 1009. 2d ed. re- 
vised by Kieckers. Vol. I, 1932. 

Schwyzer. Dialectorum graecarum exempla epigraphica potiora. Leipzig, 
1923. 

LATIN 

Bennett. Latin Language. Boston, 1007. 

Ernout. Morphologie historique du latin. 2d ed. Paris, 1927. 

Hale and Buck. Latin Grammar. Boston, 1003. 

Kent. The Sounds of Latin. Language Monographs XII, 1932. 

Kieckers. Historische lateinische Grammatik, mit Berucksichtigung des 

vulgarlateinischen und der romanischen Sprachen. Dorpat, Miinchen, 

1930+. 

Lindsay = Lindsay. Latin Language. Oxford, 1894. 

. Short Historical Latin Grammar. Oxford, 191 5. 

Meillet. Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine. 2d ed. Paris, 193 1. 
Niedermann. Precis de phonStique historique du latin. Paris, 1931. 

. Historische Lautlehre des Lateinischen. Heidelberg, 191 1. 

Sommer. Hdb. = Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 2d 

ed. Heidelberg, 19 14. 
. Erlaut. = Kritische Erlauterungen zur lateinischen Laut- und 

Formenlehre. Heidelberg, 191 4. 
Stolz. Historische Grammatik der kteinischen Sprache, I. Leipzig, 1895. 

[Still important for Latin word-formation.] 
Stolz-Debrunner= Stolz. Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache. Revised 

by Debrunner. Berlin, 1922. 
Stoltz-Leumann = Stolz. Lateinische Grammatik. 5th ed. Revised by 

Leumann. 

Ernout et Meillet. Dictionnaire Stymologique de la langue latine. Paris, 

Walde. Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 3d ed. Revised by 
J. B. Hofmann. Heidelberg, 1930+. 
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ITALIC DIALECTS 

Buck. Osc.-Umbr. Gram. = A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian. New 

printing with brief additions and corrections. Boston, 1928. 
Conway. The Italic Dialects. Cambridge, 1897. 

von Planta. Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte. Strassburg, 
1892-97. 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 1 

1. On the term Indo-European, Buck, CR 18. 399 ff. 

2. Classification. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-europ€ennes. Pedersen, Le groupe- 
ment des dialectes indo-europ£ennes. 

3. Aryan in cuneiform records. M. Bloomfield, AJP 25. 1 ff. E. Meyer, KZ 42. 
18, 25. Forrer, ZDMG 76. 251, 269. 

4. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik. 

5. Jackson, Avesta Grammar. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch. Meillet, 
Grammaire du vieux perse, 2d ed., revised by Beneveniste. 

6. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik. Meillet, Altarmenisches Elementar- 
buch. 

7. Jokl, in Streitberg's Geschichte der idg. Sprachwissenschaft 2. 3. 121, with 
references. 

8. Pedersen, Verglcichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen. Thurneysen, 
Altirische Grammatik. Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil-irlandais. 

9. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementar- 
buch. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language. 

11. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik. Traut- 
mann, Altpreussische Sprachdenkmaler. 

12. Meillet, Le slave commun. Vondrak, Vergleichende Slavische Grammatik. 
Leskien, Altbulgarische Grammatik. 

13. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (funda- 
mental work on the languages of Asia Minor, etc., but antedating the most im- 
portant discoveries). Friedrich, Altkleinasiatische Sprachen, in Ebert's Real- 
lexikon der Vorgeschichte. Articles Phryger, Thraker, etc., in Schrader's Real- 
lexicon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde. 

Hoffmann, Die Makedonen. Numerous controversial articles by Hatzidakis, 
Kazarof, and others. 

14. Sieg und Siegling, Tocharisch, Ber. Berl. Akad. 1908, 91 5 ff . Levi et Meillet, 
MSL 17. 281 ff., 18. 1 ff., 381 ff. Meillet, Le Tokharien, Idg. Jhb. 1. 1 ff. Sieg 
und Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste. Sieg, Siegling, und Schulze, Tocharische 
Grammatik. 

1 For most of the matters discussed in the main part of the book it is sufficient to 
refer once and for all to the Brugmann-Thumb and the Stolz-Leumann with their 
bibliographies, especially that of the latter work as being both full and recent. 

Most of the references added here are to subsequent discussions of controversial 
matters. 
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16. Hrozn^, Die Sprache der Hethiter. Friedrich, Altkleinasiatische Sprachen, 
in Ebert's Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Delaporte, Elements de la grammaire 
hittite. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary. Friedrich, Hethisch und kleinasiatische 
Sprachen, in Streitberg's Geschichte der idg. Sprachwissenschaft 2. 5. 1. 

For an early branching off of Hittite from a Proto-IE or Indo-Hittite, cf . (after 
Forrer) Kretschmer, Glotta 14. 300 ff.; Sturtevant, Language 2. 25 ff. and TAPA 
60. 25 ff. Against this view, Petersen, AJP 53. 193 ff. 

16-21. Buck, Grk. Dial. 1-14, 154-61, with references 295 ff. Meillet, Apercu, 
passim. 

22. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus. Moulton, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek. Blass-Debrunner, Gramma tik des neutesta- 
mentlichen Griechisch. 

24-28. Buck, Oscan-Umbrian Grammar 1-2 1, with references 353 ff. 

24. Etruscan. Sktutsch, Etruskische Sprache, in Pauly-Wissowa. Eva Fiesel, 
Etruskisch, in Streitberg's Geschichte d. idg. Sprachwissenschaft 2. 5. 4. 

29. Diehl, Altlateinische Inschriften, 3d ed. Ernout, Recueil des textes latins 
archalques. 

30. Budinsky, Ausbreitung der lateinschen Sprache. 

31-33. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin. Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung 
in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft. 

34. Ernout, Les 61ements £trusques du vocabulaire latin, Bull. Soc. Ling. 30. 1 , 
82 ff. Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein. Ernout, Les £16ments dialectaux 
du vocabulaire latin. Dottin, La langue gauloise, passim. Briich, Einfluss der 
gcrmanischen Sprachen auf das Vulgarlatein. 

36-37. Some elementary works on phonetics: Jones, Pronunciation of English. 
Rippmann, Elements of Phonetics. Noel-Armfield, General Phonetics. Jespersen, 
Elementarbuch der Phonetik. 

41-63. Cf . the works on general linguistics cited above, p. 364. 

42. The postulate of the "invariability of the phonetic laws" ("Ausnahmlosig- 
keit der Lautgesetze")' goes back to Leskicn, Declination im Slavischlitauischen und 
Germanischen (1876), Einl. p. xxviii. It was taken up with enthusiasm, as a guiding 
principle, by most of the then younger generation of scholars, though also rejected 
by some. For the discussions down to 1900, cf. the Bibliography in Wechssler, Gibt 
es Lautgesetze? In 1901 it was remarked (Wheeler, TAPA 32. 6) that "few herald it 
in the abstract, few disregard it in the concrete". For recent discussion, cf . E. Her- 
mann, Lautgesetz und Analogie (1931), with the review by L. Bloomfield in Lan- 
guage 8. 220 ff. 

43. Jespersen, Language 255 ff. 

On the geographical theory, cf . also the conclusion of Boas (Hdb. Am. Ind. Lang. 
52), "I do not believe that detailed investigations in any part of the world would 
sustain this theory". 

Criticism of the substratum theory. Jespersen, Language 191 ff. Wagner, Z. 
rom. Ph. 40. 286 ff., 385 ff. Rohlf, Ger.-Rom. Monatsschrift 18. 37 ff. 

The ease theory is the one that is most prominent in early works, and is also made 
the most of by Jespersen, Language 26 ff. 

44. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change 1 ff. Breasted, Ancient Times 40 ff. Clodd, 
Story of the Alphabet. Taylor, The Alphabet. Mason, The Art of Writing. 
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46. For the numerous examples of spelling pronunciation in English, cf. also 
Jespersen, Modern English Grammar 1, Index, under "Spelling-pronunciations". 

49-62. Breal, Essai de semantique (also in English, as Semantics, Studies in the 
Science of Meaning) . Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech. Meillet, Ling. hist, et ling. g6n. 230 ff. Nyrop, Das Leben der W6rter. 
Sperber, Einf iihrung in die Bedeutungslehre. Numerous monographs, many cited 
in Paul, Prinzipien 74 ff. 

63. Sapir, Language 127 ff. 

66-67. Jespersen, Language, 367 ff. Oertel and Morris, Nature and Origin of 
Indo-European Inflection, Harvard Studies 16. 63 ff. 

61. Hempl, Language Rivalry and Speech Differentiation in the Case of Race- 
Mixture, TAPA 29. 31 ff. 

63. Buck, Language and the Sentiment of Nationality, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. 10. 
44 ff. 

64. For the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet, cf . Gardiner, Journal of 
Egypt. Arch., and of the extensive subsequent discussions, especially Ullman, AJA 
31. 31 1 ff. with table on p. 314; and Sprengling, The Alphabet, Its Rise and Develop- 
ment from the Sinai Inscriptions. 

66-68. Kirchhoff , Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets. Roberts, 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik. Roehl, 
Imagines inscriptionum graecarum antiquissimarum. Kern, Inscriptiones graecae. 
Buck, Grk. Dial. 302 ff. 

Kirchhoff's map, while needing revision in some details, shows the distribution of 
the main types, and is so familiar that one speaks of the "blue" (East Greek), 
"red" (West Greek), and "green" (Cretan, etc.) alphabets. 

For the i3th-cent. Phoenician inscription of Byblos, cf. Dessaud, Syria 5. 135 ff.; 
Torrey JAOS 45- 269 ff. 

69. Hammarstrom, Beitrage zur Geschichte des etruskischen, lateinischen und 
griechischen Alphabets. Ullman, The Etruscan Origin of the Roman Alphabet and 
the Names of the Letters, CP 22. 372 ff. Photograph of the Massiliana tablet in 
AJA 30. 218. 

71. Schulze, Ber. Berl. Akad. 1904. 760 ff. Hammarstrom, Ullman in citations 
to 69. For English names, Sheldon, Harvard Stud, in Phil. 1. 75 ff., 2. 155 ff. For 
the history and name of Y, Buck, Manly Anniversary Studies 340 ff. 

79.2. Variously classified and explained. Lindsay 229. Sommer, Hdb. 57 ff. 
Stolz-Leumann 57 ff., 96. 

80.4, 5. The preceding w is taken here as the primary factor, as in 2,3, though 
the change is further conditioned by the quality of the following vowel (cf. bonus, 
bene). Classed as a plain assimilation by Sommer, Hdb. 1 14, with inclusion of doubt- 
ful cases like homo, modus which may perfectly well be inherited 0-grade forms, and 
without regard to the countless exceptions to such assimilation. Similarly Stolz- 
Leumann 96. 

80.6. Stolz-Leumann 59, 117 ff. 

82.5. Stolz-Leumann 61. Add Sturtevant, CP n. 204, 207. 

83.2. The usual explanation, but a doubtful one, is that the change took place 
in the syllable before the accent, e.g. cavere, whence by analogy caved. Stolz-Leu- 
mann 61. 
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88. Further details and problems of Att. a, ij, Brugman-Thumb 37 ff. 

906. Sommer's phonetic explanation of poena, etc. (Hdb. 76 ff., Erlaut. 20 ff.), is 
too complicated to carry conviction, and even so leaves moenia as admittedly 
archaistic. The view preferred in the text is also that of Lindsay 246, Wackernagel, 
KZ33. 55, Solmsen, KZ37. ri, Conway, CR 17. 364, Marouzeau, MSL 17. 272. 

90e. For the current explanation of L. oboedid, cf. Stolz-Leumann 87. 

92.20*. Stolz-Leumann 103. 

98.3. Brugmann-Thumb 67. 

99.2C. Against the assumption of general lengthening before gn, Buck, CR 15. 
3"ff- 

99. 2d. Against "Lachmann's Law," accepted in modified form by Sommer, Hdb. 
122 ff. and Stolz-Leumann 105, cf. Buck, CR 27. 122; Kent, Language 4. 181 ff. 
102a. Lindsay, 210 ff. 

116. For retention of the symbols f , etc., cf. also Language 2. 106. 

117 ff. Brugmann, KVG 138 ff. Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2, Der idg. Vokalismus. 
Meillet, Introd. 122 ff. 

116, 127a. On oTpurin, lpx>\ov, etc., latest discussion Walde in Stand und Aufgabe 
der Sprachwissenschaft 152 ff.; Specht, KZ 59. noff. 

127a. Forms like /SXtj-, irXij- are the starting-point for the numerous secondary 
stems in tj, as in o\V ff<a (^X w )» /*€\^<rci> (jieXui), «0eX^aa>, TfQiXrjaa, TjdfXijKa (ldi\u)), fiov- 
XilffOfUU, fii&obXrinaL (&ov\onai) , pcpe/nfica (venw), l^aui, l/facra, bfarfc (fyu)), evprfcw, 
etip-qKa (ebpLoKu), and so from several others in -utko>), pad-fjaonai, fxenaBrfKa {pai^avu, 
and so from several others in -avw). Much less common is the extension from 6pa- t 
rXa-, etc., to a secondary stem in a, Att.-Ion. 17, as in 6>^<rw, Dor. dv&aw (drbnjtu) 
or from 7vco-, orpo-, etc., to a secondary stem in w, as in xearwica (xtjrTw), iXuaofxat, 
i&\o)v, tjXon', iaXwKa, rfXco/ca (aXi<r*co/iai), f}3\coaa, f)p.3\a)Ka. (&pf}\LarKot) . 

129.3. Other views on the stages of the Italic development are cited in Stolz- 
Leumann 137 ff. 

131. For native Latin aspiration, Sommer, Hdb. 200 ff., Erlaut. 72 ff., Stolz- 
Leumann 131. 

146. Brugmann-Thumb 118. Buck, CP 2. 2475. 

146. Lindsay 286 ff. Sommer 176. Stolz-Leuman 128. 

120 ftn., 244. Att. tow. Latest discussion, with references to other suggestions, 
Petersen, CP 26. 356 ff. 

161. Brugmann-Thumb 151. 

163a, 167, 177. Sommer, Griechische Lautstudien (results only in part accept- 
able). Thumb, IFAnz, 19. 17 ff. Hermann, Phil. Woch. 42 (1922). 711 ff. 
189. Details on assimilation in Latin compounds, Buck, CR 13. 156 ff. 

200.4. Stolz-Leumann 140 ff. 

208.5. Stolz-Leumann 143. 

212a. Sturtevant, Pronunciation 83 ff. Stolz-Leumann 174 ff. 
212, 216. Sturtevant and Kent, TAPA 46. 129 ff. 

217. Any historical relation between the Greek and Lithuanian circumflex is 
denied by Kurylowicz, Language 8. 200 ff. 

218. On the Greek accentual tradition, Laum, Das Alexandrinische Akzcntua- 
tionssystem. 
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223. For the extensive controversial literature on the character of the Latin 
accent, cf. references in Stolz-Leumann 184-89. Add Frank, CR 4. 36 ff. (on the 
doubtful cogency of the statements of the Roman writers), Fraenkel, Iktus und 
Akzent im lat. Sprechvers. Debrunner, IF 48. 314 ff. 

Even the old initial stress accent (221) is now being denied by advocates of the 
pitch accent. While a certain dominance of the initial syllable is of course admitted, 
to account for the vowel syncope and weakening in other syllables, it is claimed this 
had nothing to do with stress. But as this dominance was obviously not one of 
quantity, it is difficult to see what else it could be than one of stress. It must have 
been some phonetic actuality, not a psychological phantom. 

227a. Against Pomplio as dual (Sommer, Hdb. 348), Meister, Lat.-Gr. Eigen- 
namen 1. 09; Wackernagel, Vorles. iiber Syntax 1. 77; Stolz-Leumann 255. 

229-30. Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 122 ff. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram. 3. 28 ff. 
(with full citation of the literature). 

229, 238, 239.7. For the abl. sg. IE -dd, -ed are assumed here, but it must be ad- 
mitted that -dt, -et are equally possible, since the Italic final d may come from final / 
(212.3), the Skt. final / and d are interchangeable (e.g. vfkdt, vfkdd), and the cog- 
nate forms of other languages are equally ambiguous in this respect. 

237a. Solmsen, Beitragc zur griech. Wortforschung 238 ff. 

260. L. sedes, etc., are taken as c-stems and compared with the isolated Skt. 
nom. sg. panthds, acc. sg. pdnthdm, by Meillet, Indian Stud, in Honor of C. R. 
Lanman 3 ff., and Pedersen (see ref. to 273). 

273. Pedersen, La cinquicme declination latine, with criticism by Leumann, 
Glotta 18. 255. 

282a. toXXo- from xo\v\o-, Thuraeysen, IF 21. 176. Cf. Schulze, Jagic" Fest- 
schrift 343, but Brugmann-Thumb 53. 
286. Buck, CP 16. 367 ff. 
297. Petersen, Language 6. 164 ff. 

299.3. F° r Att.-Ion. iitiiv, bfxiv and the prosody of the Homeric forms, cf. Som- 
mer, Glotta, 1. 219 ff., IF. 30. 415 ff.; Witte, Glotta 2. 8 ff., RhM 68. 217 ff. 

304.1. Sommers' derivation from gen. sg. *q™osyo, etc., accepted by many, is to 
me phonetically improbable. The derivation from possessive adjective, as in the 
text, is a very old view, often independently revived (so in my Osk. Vocalismus 
151 ff., without knowledge that it went back to Aufrecht, KZ 1. 232; later by 
Brugmann and others) and still preferred by many. Sturtevant, TAPA 44. 99 ff. 
Herbig, IFAnz. 37. 27 ff. 

307a. Sturtevant, Relatives in Indo-European and Hittite, Curme Volume of 
Linguistic Studies 141 ff. Fowler, Origin of the Latin awi-Clauses, Language 7. 
14 ff. 

326. 346. 416.6. Charpentier, Die verbalen r-Endungen der idg. Sprachen. 
Edith Claflin, AJP 48. 157 ff.; Language 5.232 ff. For Hittite r-forms, Sturtevant, 
Language 4. 166 ff., 7. 242 ff.; Petersen, AJP 53, 204 ff. 

3276. Wackernagel, Studien zum griechischen Perfektum. Chantraine, His- 
toire du parfait grec. 

368a. The 1 of irlTinjfu. etc. is explained by Petersen, Language 2. 19 ff., as due 
to the influence of certain reduplicated presents which were no longer felt as such 
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and in which the i seemed a present variant, like tLktoj beside trtnov, ir'ncTu beside 
Irwov. Adversely Kretschmer, Glotta 17. 238. 

387. Periphrastic origin doubted by Petersen, Language 3. 1750% 8. 133 ff. 
Cf. also Leumann, IF 42. 60 ff., Glotta 18. 257 ff. 

406. Petersen, Language 4. 267 ff. 

415. Petersen, Language 4. 191 ff. 

441 ff. Word-formation. For IE, Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 1. For Greek, 
Debrunner, Griechische Wortbildung. For Latin, Stolz, Historische Grammatik 
der lateinischen Sprache 365 ff. 

622a. Type <xawrJ-xoX«, recent discussion by Specht, Glotta 20. 31 ff. 

527. Brugmann, Grundriss 2. 117 ff. Fick-Bechtel, Griech. Personennamen. 
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&-, 6.v- 105, 358 

or, d-COp. 358 
&yd\na.Toiroifc 356 
&7<ipat 266 
&y&wufxK 132 
&yye\\u) 262 

Lytipus 105, 108, ^ypero, dypdntvos 108 
&7105 138, 316 
d7*c6Xos 329 
&yv6s 138 

266, laya 287, ti?i?i> 255, id?^ 

285 
d7opA 105 
iyophfa 262 
Ayopatos 318 
d7pAs 84, 327 
&7upis, d7&pT7js 105 

£70 84, III, 260, &7« 302, ijyayou 283 
bywyfj in 
d7«f 187, 321 
&8(\<f>iSij, -ovs 341 
d5eXtf>6s 128, 132 
&8iKr)i0 265 
89 

d«n5tw 341 
& fop at 141 
&77pi 257, 266 
d^p 188 

'Adapald, 'AAjra 139 
'AOrjua^e 141, 150, 151, 350 
'A077J>aiosr 318 
'AdrjyqSev 350 
'Adrjwiai. 177, 350 
d0p6o$ 132 
aiootos 318 
ai<5ujs 346 

* 

alcl, act 139 
aW^p 188 

al0a> 88, III, 122, 260 



alvko, fjvtaa, -rjaa 283 
alcra 141 
aiafldyopai 263 

oicrxti^ 323 
Slkclkos 354 
d<CT7X«5arai 288 
&kpmv 320 
d<c6Xou0os 358 
fticpis 327 
dxpdiroXi; 354 

&KPOS III 

&ko)v 333 
d\7^a> 264 
dX7775wi' 341 
dX^leia 139, 179 
dXtfw 98 

dXfo-icopoi 264, ii\i(TK6nr)Vy %\<dv, l&Xuu 
255, dXwaopai, tJXcov, ijXcuKa 370 

'A\>upi6.5ris 341 

*AX#ciT7ro$ 133 

dXXd 349 

dXXdao-w 261 

dXX^Xo- 221 

&XXo#i 350 

dXXoios 318 

dXXos 38, 142 

&XXo<re 350 

&X070S 208 

dXoxos 358 

4Xs 191 

&X<ros 152 

dXro 284 

&\<t>a 76 

dX<£6s 121 

&pa 349 

dpaprdeu; 258, 263 
dp0XJ<TKw, ^p/3Xcoaa, etc. 370 
dp/3p6<Ttos, 6.fj.(3poaLa 123 
&p/3poros 38, 123, 148 



1 The references are to pages. 
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6.p.tLVU2V 214, 2l6 

ificXyu 98 
dp«, auk 219 
dp-iavs 47 
dpp€$, &fxfxe 219 
dpds 220 
anirc\u>v $22 
dp<£d2ios 341 

W S°» 3 6 3 
an4>i'tvvviii, r/n^uaa 255 

apcpifoptvs, afupoptOs 39 

dp.0a> 171 

dvap*£ 35° 

d*»a$ 18, ava 156, 186 
avappifyvvni 138 

d^Afw 263, 2(f)a£c 51, 155, 287 

dj^paxds 351 

d?5pdxo6a 47 

df5petos 318 

dv6ptds 333 

Avopuv 321 

dpepos 80, 320 

dt^p 187, 325, avtpin 38, 148 

avdpwiuvos 323 

avdpiti-wioKO* 345 

dwdpds 327 

d»ri 50, 80, 122, 237 

avTljxava 119 

4fTV$ 345 
avTuvvfxla 168 
dvudpos 360 
Avco 350 
dva>paXos 360 
av&vvpos 360 
d»*wT€pos 215 
d{idXo705 355 
doi5^, doiSds 315 
i*-a$ 236, 350 
dxais 355, 360 
dirds 358 

avarup 109, HO, 212, 359 
dT«XXa> 149 
drXda, -a 97 

drd 84, 99, 237 
dxoXis 212 
airvSoas 284 



apapiaKUi, 255, 263, dprjpcos, aprjpvla 288 

dp7aXeos 329 

'Ap7oXJj 340 

apyvpls 52 

dp«<r#ca> 258, 263 

*P«^ 335 

dpi?f, dppds 109, 189 
apOpov 168, 326 
ap'uTTepos 214 
api<rriv6rjv 351 

&PHTTOS 216 

dpKTuXo* 329 
dppds 320 
Eporpov 326 
dpirdfa> 261, 262 
*p?ra$ 212, 345 

ftppijf 21, 152, 211, 321, ApoTjr 152 

'Aprapirtoj 123 

dprdicpeas 354 

dpxeKaxoj 357 

dpxeXdo? 357 

apxVt dpx6s 315 

'Apxurros 360, 361 

'A<TicXT7irid57;5 340 

aaxibiov 317 

dcrxis 340 

aaaov 141, 214 

do-r^p 188 

&<ttik6s 344 

Aaru 199, 338 

aoTvvopxn 356 

drdXaiTos 358 

Ati/ios 359 

'ArXavrts 340 

al } aire 89 

au0is 351 

aOXrjr-fji, abXrjTpls 336 
a£»£dj>w 263 
a0£« 89 
auos III 
oOptoi' 348 
clvtiv, cutis 351 
airroo-auTdj 221 
airrov 350 

a&xV 321 
aucos 192 
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'A<f>po8lnos 123 
&4>po3V 109, 110 
axapis 212 

06.6 pov 326 

paivw 37, 105, 146, 259, £/V 253, 283, 

0«/V'«> fcfteatn, /3t/3aa« 289 
&6.\avos 309 

/3dXXw 105, 109, 129, 259, ^aXov 108, 
/3t/3X?7Ka 116, 290, jSc/SX^arai 250, 
JI/3X^ 116, 253, 257, 283 

/Wd 128 

fikpofipov 116, 326 
£dp/3apos 121 
paptia 162 
fHapvvco 262 
0ap6s 105, 128 
fiatriXeios, -€iov 318 
/WtXcfe 18, 202, 316 
#a<riXiK<k 344 
/S&cris 105, 122, 337 
P&aKta 258, 263 
/3ar6s 105 
/Sav, f aO 76 
peXeppov 321 
/SeXXo/xeu 149 
0tXos 109, 130 
0<0WU 266 
#/3Xos 52 

fiifipoxrico} 106, 116, 128, 263, ^pwf 

Il6, (jpaiTOS I06 

174 

0tos, 128, 129, 319 
P\6.a<t>Tip.os 153 
/3Xd^i 5 337 
P\k<t>apov 327 
0\r}p.a 1 16 
/3Xi]rco? 116 

/SXajaKco 106, 117, 148, 2ju°Xoj/ 106, 117, 
tik/x0\wKa 148 

fioTJTVS 338 

/3oXi7 109 

fiovKoXeu), @ovk6\os 48 
/SouXq, /3u>Xfl, /36XXd 149 

fioOXopai 17, 129, /3o6Xet 250, r/0ov\6ni}v 
255, ftovXtioofiai., pt(3o0\i)nai 370 



/3ow 89, 128, 203 
335 

pporSs 148 

BufcUTlKOS 323 

0ws 89 

7dXa 185 
yaarrjp 187 
ykorpwv 321 
7eXws 190 
7«»*€a, 7ev€ifr 85 
ytvtOXov, yevkdXt) 330 
7«'eT77$ 115, 116 

7^0$ 81, 109, 126, 131, 191, 345 

7cpw 316 

yepatrepos 215 

7«pas 191 

7«PWf 333 

7euaros 308 

7«£w 126 

ytyvpa 142 

yripaaKio 264 

ytyyop.ai 109, 255, 257, 260, lyc^AM?? 
109, 283, 7CVT0 284, 7670^0, 7€7Ap:«f, 
7<7aa>s 1 09, 287-88 

yiyvfarnoi 115, 126, 258, 263, Jfyvajf 
253, 283, tyvu><rp.ai 290, kyv6}<x9r\v 
285, 7vwt6s 85, 7^w<rT<S$ 309 

7Xuk6s 52, 316 

y\vKVTT)t 333 

y\vrf>co 260 

7Xw(raa 140 

yvqaios 115, 116 

yv&n-rj 320 

7<^?s 332 

76pos 109 

76vu 190, 199, 316 

yp6.08rjy 144 

ypafxnarevs 316 

ypavrts 338 

7pd<£a> 257, 260, ?7pa^a 282, 7€7pa</>a 
287, ytypk<t>6ai 153, kypaQ-qv, iyp6.<^ 
0-qv 285, ypairrds 308 

71^ 128, 76vai 156, 186 

5ai7P 123, 188 
Baifxcof 110, 188 
Sairpbs 326 
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baKtBvp.cn 357 
Sclkvu) 258, 263 
baxpv 123, 198, 328 
baicpvUi* 334 
84lktv\os 329 

fldp^fpi 258, 267, tbapaaa 106, 1 1 5, 
116, 283, 6htit6s, 5pdrds 106, 115, 
116 

baxavr) 323 

5a.ay.6i 320 

oa<i>v6)v 322 

b'tapat 257, 266 

5a5ia, btbia, beibw 138, 287, bebotKa 289, 
««<T6 138 

btUvvpi 86, 126, 244-47, 2 58, 263, 266, 

«ei£a 282, 5««xa 288 
bel\op.cu 129, 149 
folios 322 
5«pds 340 

5«ca 105, 122, 126, 230 
5«ds 235, 340 
Scxaros 215 
5ckto 284 
5tXXa> 129 
5eX0ts 187 
Se^repos 214 
bepij 85 

b'tpKonai 109, ibpaxov 109, 283, bebopKa 

109, 255, 256 
6*ppa 320 
5epu>, 5<5appat 109 
btap.6% 207 
btOrepos 232 
5«o 264, 265 
orjXdw 265 
A^poaOas 362 
Arjuoadevrjs 361 
bijp.6<Tios 339 
brjpdTrj^ 336 
Sijpis 316 
5latra 179 

6iax 00-101, -xdriot 123, 232 

biyappa 76 

5i6ao-*aXos 328 

ai5d<rKa» 153, 255, 258, 263 

(3i5pAa>ca>) Wpdv 253, 257 



ft&dpt 113, 123, 245, 255, 257, 266, 
<5(<5ot 302, biboLrjv 299, toa)*a 284, 289, 
boftvai, bovvai 305, Soros 113 

8Upai 266 

S^rjpax 253, 266 

5i*df"co 262 

5txaios 318 

blKO.lOGVVT} 323 

biKao-rqpiov 325, 326 
5ucaari7j, -r^p 325, 336 

5 ""7 17, 54» J o8 
Stop 349 

61^0X070$ 356 

AidaKovpoi 353, 355, 357 

Ms 136, 236 

bt<pvios 234 

5ix0d5ios 341 

bi\pu> 265 

5oto£ 235 

boKtoi 264, 26b£e 51, 8ox^ 144 
5oX6«s 334 

56pos 82 

5opA 109 
bopUnjTos 357 
66pu 190, 198, 316 
boTrip 324 
bovXtvco 265 

5oyX6<ri;»w, -o~u>t7 123, 323 
bov\6co 265 
bpbiKOJV 211, 333 
8p6.cc 264 

5uva.fj.ai. 266, 299, i\bvvdpriv 255, 3fo*o/iai 
299 

660 229 
5W- 358 
56a>coXos 51 
oWp«n7s 358 
Suo-rux^s 355 
5to 207 

bubtKa 230, 354 
6a>pedp 349 
bwpov 85, 327 

kavrov 220 

lf}bop.i]K0VTa 231 

tpbonos, epbefws 98, 232,233 
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iyfifkrfiiuvTi 149 

Ifpannai 256 

iyX*tpi$tos 341 

tyx&vt 198 

iyu, ifxov, etc. 217-19 

ttrtrts 338 

(Spa 327 

25w 122, Kopai 278, WtjSus 255 
JeSva 98 
«X5wp 98 
ikpyw 98 
&p(TT? 98 

Wt\0VT7J P 325 

tf«Xu>, 0eXco 17, #eXwp.i 299, f}0«Xof 255, 
<0eXi7<7u>, etc. 370 

eiMXXiop 329 

cttajXop 329 

eticeXos 329 

tUoai 98, 123, 231 

eixdjp 321 

flXtco, «IXw 149 

etpaprai 151 

ttpf, 17/u, 91, ISO, 243-46, 257, 

lankv, elfikv 151, 253, Udt 98, 302, 
253, 299, toy, d>f, iaaaa, Zarra, 
tyres 307, taaetrat 280, el^ai 305 

dpi 86, 244, 257, 266, lotitv 298, Wi 302 
etwpi 151 

elirox' 89, 283, tlwifup 305, elira 284 
ttpyu 98, 135, Ipxarat 2S8 
tlpvp,ai 266 
«ls 237 

eU 17, 146* I9 r » 229 
ttaodos 358 
€ Za>0a 287 
fcr, 156, 237 
3Si 

htarbv 105, 126, 231 

*K€C 350 
exeti'os 2 24 
&cxXi7<r£a 54 
bra-oftd? 47, 352 
*xr& 351 
£ki>p&, knvpfa 82 
<Xatd 30 

iXafrcos 318 
iXdWcop 214 



IXauvco 263, iXAa), *X<2 280, cX^XASaro 
288 

i\a<f>p6s 1 29 
IXaxte 129 
IXevOepSs 89, 98, 327 
iXxc<r^T«irXos 357 
iXXi 148 
k\kx&nv 144 

-EXXt;./ 188 
iXX^Wfw 262 
'EXX^crTroj'ros 357 
*XWfa> 141, 259, 261 
k\xls 340 
ipairroO 2 20 
eptfa56f 351 
tp.eoj 82, 257 
£p6s 220 
ifxiroboiv 47, 352 
lv 237 

ivaros, tlvaros 230 
2v5e/ca 230 
Ivbov 351 
ij/tj^KOira 231 
IvBa 350 
?»^eos 358 
maforios, -tux 339 
twta 81, 230 
tvvvpt 134, 151, 266 
kvpatrru 143 
tvpvdfjLos 148 

ferfe 35 t 
kvToadibia 34 1 
ewira 352 

16 230 

QeXabvoia 300 
i£i7»co»Ta 231 

(ioiKa) toiyptv, Hkttjv 287, 290 
'Eirantipuv&ds 341 
2irc^w>y 108, 109, 129 
Irrt 237 

£7ri0aX&<7<rio5 359 
kirLppTjfia 168 

brtoTapat 52, 266, 299, ijTTiara/iTj*' 255, 
kiri<TTwp.ai 299 

*7rixaX/cos 358 

IxXtro 108 
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liropai 108, 128, 129, 132, t'nr6fxijp 255, 
tairbp-qv 108, 283 

liropov 117 

€7ro5 109, 130, 134 

ilTTCL 132, 23O 

*7rras 235 
iirvWiov 329 
epapat 266 
ipyaaia 123 
kpyaarrjpioif 326 
kpy&T-rjs 123, 337 
tpydris 137 
kpkPivdos 343 
?p«/3o* 98 
cpehria 317 
cpi<ra<A) 140, 261 
tptrpbv 320 

cpca>, tlprjKa, fipptpkva, ipp-qdrjv 138, 256 
tpijpeSarai 288 
2pis 340 

<p7rio 49, 6lp7rof 255 
ippaSar at 288 
tppudpos 148 

€pu0pfo 80, 98, 12 2, 131, 326 

?PXopat 216, ^X0of 216, fi\0a 284, 
iX^Xutfa, ti\rj\ouda, ti\ri\ovOp.€i> 287- 
88 

cpa>$ 190 

«nrepa 134 

&rWa 134 

eraipd, eraipos 313 

CTaXoj/ 81 

2rt 122 

2ro?, feroj, eros 134, 210 

?TU/10S 319 

^358 
firye^s 346 
cv8a.tp.ajv 360 
«ucX7ris 212 
tvrjvepos 360 

cupels 192, 346, 358, 359 
evpLaKu) 258, 263, evprjaa), tvprjua 3 70 
evpweis 334 
c6rpA7r<Xos 329 

t&ruxifr 355 
cv4>poabvT) 323 

ttx^puiv 359 



ti'Xw^ 3 2 9 
etxo 88, 134 

cW>5t7s 342 

&£a/3os 47 

<^>D us, 121, 253 

i x SpA 327 

108, 132, 260, el X ov, faop 255, 
132, ffxijtrw 370, 2trxof 108, 283, 
*XO'V 3°Q 
? ^tX6i' 76 

tya, bprjau), etc. 370 
has 93, 192 

fturoy 88 

r«^i 5 337 

ZeO£is 362 

Zew 89, 141, 203 

few, 2fe<ra, feoro* 139, 264, 283 

Z^pa, etc. 89, 203 

f>?ra 75 

$vy6v 80, 138, 315 
fw, tfv 265 

fwfpupi 139, ^(cr^at 290, {uxttos 309 

■flfiaanit) 264 
ifytpovid 3 1 7 
^7epcbi' 320 
rJSirros 213 
i)iia«' 214 
JlStvu) 262 

52, 132, 136, 198, 209, 316, lySela 
139, 170, 179 
^pai 249, etarai, -to 250 
ijpeis 134, 219 
tucTcpos 214, 221 
i?pJ 'sa/ 266 

i)pt- 132 

Tjpicw, tjptTvs 123, 338 
flf€7Ka, ^fet#ca 2 1 6, 284 
flirap 135, 138, 189, 190 
r/poJS 202 
3™ 75 

17WS 93, 192, 346 

fldXarra 17 
OavaTTjifrdpos 356 
fldvaros 106, 116, 335 
dapoaXeos 329 



6&.p<T(n, 66.ppOS, Qp6.ffOS IO4, 152, 346 

Okaaiav, O&ttoiv 120, 1 40, 214 
0aiyzd£ti> 262 

dtCLTpOV 326 

deivuj 108, IOQ, 129 

dcXKTTIplOS, -TJ]piOV 325, 326 

0eXa>, see We\o> 
depedXa 330 
dtphirwp 211, 353 
Otppaivu 262 
0eppds 129, 319 
0«r« 122, 337 
0€<rp6s 147, 320 
8«0Tids 340 
Oi70ai7«njs 176 
Bi^ats 340 
AfXiNcfc 343 
0i?Xw 113 
017P 128, 314 

0q<r0at 113 
^ra 75 

0»T7<TKCO 264, TctflTJKe 239, 289, T&njUt 

289, dvT)T(n, dvarbi 106, 116 
Oou/cu5i$77s 341 
Oprjvvs 324 

0p*£, rpix& 120, 314 
dpwanw, Opy<TK03 117, 264, 20opo? 117 

dvyd-nip 187, 325 
0^X17 329 

Ovpos 52, 80, 12 2, 319 
Ovpa 122 
0upa<ri 177, 350 
9vpr}<t>i 174 
9v<tclvut6s 335 

0wr£a 339 
06co, £tu07ji/ 120 
0cop6s 113 
0a>pa£ 343 

IdTpdpafris 354 
IdrpSs 326 
l5uor77s 53 
I5pw 265 
ISpws 190 
lepai 266 
UptOs 316 

i€ P 6s, iapd* 134, 327 
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ItlfU 113, 266, fjKCL 284, 289, 1$ 302, 

tuna 113, 287 
79, 134 
fUart 98, 123, 231 
Uinis, -Tis 336, 337 
IktIvos 98, 131 
333 

'lirvapxos 360, 361 
2xire6y 316 
'IxTaas, 362 
imriKO? 344 
lirirofiovKSXos 48 
iTawdrapos 355 
Ittos 128, 133 
'I-jncoTadrjs 340 

ITTTTO)^ 321 

'linrosv 362 
Is 80 
tadpi 286 
'ladpoi 349 
tacfoos 355 
Icos 138 

I<mwu 79, 85, 113, 132, 255, 257, 266, 
t<xrt)v 253, 283, <<7T7j«a 239, 289, 
urariK 84, 1 13, 308 

ItTTup 134 

Iax0p6s 327 

l^X^s 3l6 

tcx^ 260 

laira 76 
'lTa\td>7T75 336 
IxBvwpiiyo* 356 

Ka/hjpai, iKadripTjv 255 
<cako 139, 263, U-qa 284, tirai} 285 
KaKKcfoi'Tes 144 
Kaicbrns 333 
»caKovp70S 312, 356 
K&Xados 342 

koX«j, na\r)pi 265, exdXtaa 1 16, 283, 
kXt7t6s 116 

<caX6s, KaXfds 137, 319 

#caX6xTco 80, 261 

jcaXcos 349 

n6.pa.Tos 106, 116 

ICapfUJ 49, 258, 263, KtKpi]KaS, KtKpT}6)S 

289, KpTjT&s, Kparbs 106, 116 
»cd7njXos 329 
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kLtcvos 146 
K&inrtiTe 144 
KapSiandt 343 
K&prj 190 

Kapr\*onixj)VT& 353 
napvuifux 318 
Kard-yeuw 359 
KaraKap^iivw 52 
KO.Ta.ppko 13 a 
kAtw 350 
xetpai 266 
KeKaSp&os 147 
KtKopvdptvos 147 
*£Xa£os 116 

neWw, ixekaa 152 
(k£Xo/z<u) UtKXero 293 
Ktp6.wvpt 266 
fcipas 190 
xcpSaXeos 329 
K«rr6s ISI 
Kt4>a\apyLa. 38 
K«t>a\^ 328 

«^P^ 343 
icivSuws 323 
tclprnipi 267 

kIs 129 
nlxprjpi 266 
KXafo 139, 263 
K\i06rjv 144 
icXcfc, xXqls 89 
«X£os 52, 108 
kX^tttjs 336 

ItX^TTW 142 

kX^v 351 
icXi/povxot 356 
<cXut6j 131, 308 
k\(ma> 52, 108, kXG0i 302 
Kkunp 314 
K*a<ra 145, 179 

KOtvg 35O 

koito*, koJttj 335 
Kb\aZ 343 
Ko\vn&av 22 
KOTTrarta? 76 

«6tt« 142, 260, nkuwpa 288 



KOpkwvpi 266 

«6pi7, icoGpi;, *6p/ra 85, 137, 319 

«6ptXXa 328 

KopivOtattSs 343 

K6pip0os 342 

Kdpprj, xSptrrj 85 

«6pi* 342 

tcopOcau 261 

K<S<rpo* 55 

Korijtis 333 

icpaHp 313 

Kpdros 346 

Kpkas 124 

kp*Ittuv 140, 214 

Kpcpafipa 326 

Kpepapai 257, 266, Kpepupat 299 
Kpkaouv 140, 214 
xpi 207 

*cptfw 142, 262, Ixpiya 151 

«/HTty> 325 

*P*rfa 336 
KpLTlKtn 344 

icptyfta, Kp&flV 35 1 

Kp{fTTU> 26l 
*PU0>? 3SO 

(«;T(iopat) kUttjucu, hirnpai 256 
KTtavov 322 

jtr«W, icrkvpo), hcravov 108, 142 
«r«fc 187 

KTtffc) 131 

K&apx« IIS 
xft&pos 319 
Kvko 115 
k{}k\os 128 

343 
Kuvdpiov 327 

Kvpiaj(6s 343 

iriJpos 115 

jcdwf, xwfe 109, 188 
k&s 129 

XayxAw (263), cZXifta 25$ 
Xd0p$t 35° 

\oup6ropos, -rdpot 355 
Xai6s 88, 319 
XaXw 56 
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\afi0&PO) 132, 258, 263, ?Xa/3o? 283, 
t\\o0c 132, ctXij^a 138, IS If 256, 
287, XcXd/ftpca 290 

\apxas 340 

\apxp6s 326 

Xaptfdvw 263, \k\adov 283 
Xa>o$ 106 
Xads, X»76$, X«i>t 93 
\apvyytbo) 60 

Xdpw£ 345 
Xdaicw 153, 263 

X«/3t?5 332 

X«7w 17, 260, XeXixfa* 153 
X«7w 'collect', XtxTo 284, -«(Xoxa, 
-c{Xc7/tcu 256 

X«i/ia{ 343 

Xcitw 108, 128, 129, 257, 260, IXnrov 
108, 257, 283, XcXoiira 108, 255, 285 

\clx<*> 127 

At£lS 122 

\eomoK€<t>a\<K 355 

XtTTt^W 262 

\evKatvu) 262 
Xewcfc 88 
Xwv 211, 333 
X177W 260 
\ij6e8ap6s 34 1 
X17V&S 324 
Xt7up6s 327 

Xtfa£ 343 
XWws 318 
Xi&dw 60 

Xtfivos 323 
Xi06/3oXos, -06Xo$ 355 

XtA"7" 320 
X£/xv»7 321 
Xtxapd* 327 
XtTOCTparLa 357 
Xfrpa 118 

Xoyoyptutxn 355» 359 

X67W 315 
Xowraoj* 88 

Xovrpdv 326 

X0X076S 85 

\vKi5tvs 341 

X&kos 128 

Awfypwv 361 



Xir7njp6s 327 
Xfarts 122 
Xwraw&jj 342 
\0rpov 326 

XGxw 152 

XGw 263, IXvaa 282, X6to 284 
Xujttj 315 

H<t(h)p.aTiK6s 344 

p.adrjT-f}t, padrjTpta, pa$r]Tpls 336 

pa.lvop.ai, ipav-qv 269 

pa.Ka.ps 187 

paKtbvfc 341 

Hanp&v 349 

panpos 326 

pdXa 349 

paXiara 349 

paXKov 214, 348 

pavdavu (263), pepafrtjica 290, 370 

Ma^a 317 

fiaprtT6Xos 356 

/idjris 12 2, 337 

H&pvapai 267 

paprvptoj 264 

paprtpopai 262 

paprvs 187 

pilar 345 

paxavd 30 
p.dxipos 319 

M*7a 348 
pc7dXa 349 
Meyapcfc 316 
M«7ap£$ 340 
pt7« 5i» 208 
pe0u 198 
259 

p.€t5dco 132 

Htlfav, pkfav 214 

M«pa£ 343 

peXaLvco 262 

M*Xas 187, 2IO 

M«Xe6w»', -fcinj, -Scoi^s 341 

|mA*tj 335 

pcXiaaa 1 40 
McXit6«s 334 
M<XirTovra 211, 334 
ptXXco, ^eXXop 255 
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fiUku, n€\i)(TU 370 

likpaptv, fie^adaL, /zepcuix 288 

fltlMTIKUK, fUflOKVia 288 

346 
Ithna 109, 260 
peptppa 179 
/icacu'rcpos 215 
(i&ros, h&t<to%, 122, 141 
fieroxv 168 

fltTTOS 141, 145 
M ^ 197 

prfv'uo 259 

/xi7ri7P 85, 131, 335 

/417TIS 122 

pfTWAii (267), /11717, l"yfow*h M*X^r 
/xtvai 285 

Hiepfc, niap&s 327 

^ukkos 156 

HuucbXos 329 

/uxp6s 51, 132 

HifiyfjffKU) 264 

/ujifa) 109, 257, 260 

plokvOpitiiros 357 

uLayu) 263 

Utakui 264 

niaSS-nnos 357 

p?a 98 

Hinjua 320 

P^M*? 3 20 
poipa 142 

p6i/apx<« 356 

/iofdj 235 

poj^ 109 

/loj/op&xo* 356 

pdfo*, poOfos 13 7, 3*9 

pouaiicoj 344 

pO 75 

M 0s 80, 193 

vaUa 139 
pads 138 
j/aO* 203, 204 
vabrn* 336 
^aurtdco 60 

vaixpi 174 
ftaWd? 317 



vtavldKcn 345 
**a| 343 

NcAroXtr 353, 357 

VtlV 22 
v«xpo* 327 

P€KV* 3l6 

v«pt«>, vtvipriKa 290, 370 
•wicpAy 332 
rifr)of 81, 131, 134 
vtdnjt 313, 332 

NtCTOplfojS 34O 
l/«£«XlJ 329 
vkfXK 121 

*«<*>p6s 130 

n?6*, vadot 93, 138 
v»7x{axo5 345 
KtlprjtUs 340 
Wfaj, vty'w 141, 261 
rlniua 264 
vua]<p6p<K 356 
*tya 129, 132, 207 
rup&t 340 
ponifa 262 
v6/ios 84 

Wxrot, voO<ro$ 138 
w>w*xfc 357 
™ 75 

fc* 75, 76 

#ws, #ff<* 17, 137, 319 

£i4>t6iov 317 

75 

&\tvos 323 

6, ^, to 132, 224 
07$o^Ko*Ta 231 
6ySoos 233 
67/xos ill 
M« 224 
6 5ttva 224 
65pi& 147, 320 
ddoLrdpos 35S 
b&ovTt.axx> 60 

took 333 
6fos 141, 150 

66o)5o 52, in, 123 



INDEX 



oUa 87, 239, 286, tlbun, iSvia 288, 
flSca 291, tjcISci 255, 291 

0U1 250 

ohcaSe 350 

oIkci 350 

oixtlos 318 

OtXCTT/J, -TtS 336, 337 
OIKCW 264, %KOVV 255 

obcfa, oikit; 85 
oI<co7ew7S 355 
oUodtv 350 
ot*co0i 350 
oZjcoi 350 

OlKOvbt 35O 

0**0$ 87,126, 134 

oUripu) 262 
o&co 349 
oiyrj 87, 229 
oZvos 87 
oii>ovTTa 334 
chvcop 321 
olos 229 
oloj 318 

ots, 5/riS III, 134, 3l6 
&KfM III, 327 

6xtco 82, 134, 230 
6\e6pos 326 
6X<tfw»' 214 
6X170* 51 
oXXO/u 148, 266 
5Xos, ouXos 137, 319 
6Xo</>y6j^$ 341 
'OXvuTiovticrjs 359 
5Xuy0os 343 
"OXwfos 342 
'OXvcatvs 123 
6/zaX6s 328 
6 fiiKp6v 76 

5pw/u 266, &/io<xa 283 
6)u6<Te 350 
opou 350 
5n4>a\os 82 

dvltti/u 266, dirfj<roj 370 
ofopa 98, 131, 168, 189, 320 
Swptu 266 
bvonaiva) 259 
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S™£ 82 
6$«Ia 162 

5x«, 5x77, 5tvi 350 
•OtoDj 334 
orco 349 

dpcuu, 6p6a>, bphacrdcu 97, 265, &>pwi' 255 

bptyo), bpwpkxarai 288 

dptiyds 323 

6pto<t>i 174 

dpfct'fw, CipKioa 255 

SpviS, 6pm 342 

6pvvm 266, copaa 282 

6pos 137 

6prdXix<>? 345 

bpixjot* 261 

5$ (poss.) 220 

5$ (rel.) 138, 228 

<W"7 52, 147, 320 
6c os, 6<raos 141 
aao-6 III 
6<TTaK6s 343 
bar'ta, -a 97 
60ns 228 
6V«, 6ra, 6ica 351 
6n 228 

ou, 61, etc. 217-19 
ou5a$ 192 
ovOap 189 
ofoc, o6k£ 156 
ofe 190 
ouros 224 

64>0a\nLa, 6<£0aXpida> 60 
5<*>is 129, 316 
6<t>pU 198, 201, 316 
oxoi 108 
oxos 127 
*A 109, 314 

oipofxcu ill 

7rai5apto»' 327 
xcudW 317 
Tat5£aKo?, -1(tkt] 345 
Tcuoorpipris 359 
xdVXXos 328 
rdXat 176 
ToXaia rp a 326 
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xdXii* 236, 351 
xdXro 284 
irap.a 11$ 
Tra^aivco 255 
Trav8afi6iTup 116 
■wavriyvpis 3 60 
xavovpyos 312, 356 
xapa/k>X^ 56 
xapdfouros 127 
xapd5o$os 359 
xapa0aXa<r<rf£ios 341 
Tapdtv&v 321 
trapprtcla 148 
xa<ra 85, 141, 15 1 
xdai</>iXoi 357 
xd<rxw 263 

XttTT^p 84, 121, l87, 325 
TT&TpiOS 317 

TTOLTpbtCTOVOI, -KT<Ws 355 

xdrpw* 20 2 
IUx»75 362 
xaxi>X6s 3 2 9 
iraxtiw 262 
Trc&pfe 323 

xefds 141 
xfi 76 

rclfa 86, 106, 108, 120, 239, ItciBov 
108, ?x««ra 282, xexoifla 108, 239, 
287, 290, xexoiflea 291, xtxeuca 290, 
xextiapai 290, kirdoQt\v 1 44 

x«0w 202 

iretJ'a 179 

xcivco 265 

U(\aayiK6s 343 

II<Xo7r6^<ros 151, 357 

Trt/iirAs 128 

7T«M*"* 129, 230 

irtpicTbs 128 
wi/irotj Tctirofx<fioL 288 
xexrdfas 236 
7T€vraxa 236 

X€»T6 128, 230 

Tctvri]KOVTa 231 

TTtPTT\K0OTVS 236 

xexpurai 117 

XCXTOS 128 
XtXTtt 26l 



xipd> 349 

xepas 190 
Wtpyan-qvin 323 
xep£ 50, 237 
xepwcaXXifc 358 
Teprrjut 267 
ITepCTtT 340 
Tcepvoivbs 323 
■wk<r<Tvp€S 1 29 

x«raw 128, 140, 261, xty-w 128 
xtTaXop 328 
xtrapai 266 
irtriiwvpx 266 

xero/mi 108, WrbpiiP 108, 283 

X6TTttp€S 129 

xei^v 321 
reWofiou 109, 120 
xtyaftai, -rat 109, 129 
T&ppaSubxn 147 

n?;X<t57;$ 340 
IlTjXijid&jj 340 
x^Xw 129, 350 
x^xoxa 350 

^xw 198, 316 
riBavin 322 
xlXvajzat 267 

rlnir\rjni 115, 266, xXtjto 269 

x/pxprjpi 266 

xtvu 113, 263, x/et 302 

xtxru) 260, x<(ToOmcu 280, x*XTW*a 370 

xlans 122, 337 

xkrupw 129 

tLtvjjul 267 

xXaicoDs 211, 334 

xXorus 104 

nXdTcof 362 

xXctStji* 144 

xXecs 214 

xXeloTos 213 

xXeiwi' 213 

xX&> 131, 260, 264, 265 
xXntfus 316 
trXrjpijs 84 

xXo£»<no5 123, 317, 339 
v\ovtLv8t}v 351 



< 
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xXovtoj 123 

xXoxpfc 153 

irXtpco 262 

nodtv 128, 226, 350 

v66i 350 

vol 350 

xoiypatpavaBu} 304 
woikx) 17, 48, 139 
woi-qpa 320 
■jrolijais 122 
voirjT-fjs 336 

TOlKtXoj 329 

voifiatvu 262 

XOtp^V HO, l87, l88, 320 

xolptvri 321 

xoii^ 53, 128, 129, 332 
xoTo* 227, 318 
toiwStjs 342 

xoXifax°* 3S6 
x6\ute 350 
iroXtoCxoj 356 
x6X« 193, 194 
xoXtnjj, -ins 336, 337 
xoXXd 349 
xoXG 348 

XoX&S 51, 209 

xovripos 327 
x6pri 38 

TTOp4>tpU) 255 
X&71S 82 

it6t« 351 
Torepos 214, 227 

TOTT7 I08 

TOU 128, 129, 226, 350 

xo&s 109, 121, 185, 314 
irpayna 320 
■wpaxTucos 344 
xpdrot 232 
xpArrw 21, 48 
xpexd^j 342 
TptcftOrtpos 54 
Tpri<r<T03 48 
IIpiapW»7? 340 
Ilpiapfs 340 
50, 237 
xp6/3ara 49 



xpo/SXfa 332 
vpoyovo? 354 
xpo6o<rfd 339 
Trpodeaii 168 
xpoffdev, -0e, -da 350 
irpooyola 162 
xp&ri 38 
xporrov 348 
Tpurros 232 
irrtphv 108 
xr6X</noT 13 a 
xt6X« 132 
xrt)w 142 
xTw<m 55 

xwfldropai 258, 263 

xi>p£x a 1x77-05 357 

ripptxot 345 
xforis 122 
xwpa 113 
xwxore 350 
xd>5 109 

13s 

t>ai<rrfip 313 
ftarf/ccdfa 90 
fpTLrpa 138 

p*a> 132, 260, 264, Spptov 132, ippVTjv 108 

tnjyvvfxi 113, Ippwya 113, 287, kppayrjv 
113, 138, tiv>d777 138 

p'tjpa 122, 168 

fpfjrd 38 

jnjriip 110 

p^rpd 138, 326 

ptjrajp no, 187, 188, 324 

p^eoavfo 341 

pt7w 265 

ptf<* 135 
ptio fatal 132 
po5o5dxTi;Xos 355 
£u0p6s 320 
^« 337 

<rdXxc7$ 345 
<rap<£6pds 76 
<xdp 75 
2ax<£a> 202 
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ZapSiavk 323 
<r6.<t>a 349 

afikvvvtii 266, &r/3«<7a 283 
aeavrov 2 20 
trelu 138 
at\a<r<{>6pos 356 
<rc\r]rq 1 50 
atfivfc 146, 322 
dijixtpov 141, 348 
cTTjTre&bf 341 
<rt7<io> 264 
a 1777X6? 329 

<7i7jm 7S> 207 
atros 207 
cuaik 88, 319 
aKkxTOfiat 38 
axtaxfo 343 
aMinifu 267 
<nciep6s, <map6s 327 
<tk6tos 206 
2<oTou<ra 334 
aniKpk 132 
<r6$, 138, 220 
(ro^(d 317 
ao^xk 316 
ao^cbrara 349 
ajrAxo 264 
airtbhui 88, 109 
<nrXf)r 189 
<r7rou6aios 318 
(tttouSt; 88, 109, 31 S 
<tt6l8iov 207 
araOpM 320 
ardXXa 149 
ardixvm 321 
<rTd(rt/io$ 319 
(ttAo-ij 122 
(7T«7ai/65 322 

<TT€777 315 

ar«70s 1 24 

<TT€IXW 124 

arcXXo 109, 142, 259, 262, 2<rr€iXa 152, 
282, 2<rraXxa 290, fcrraXpat 104, 109, 
karaXdai 153 

areplaico) 264 

ort^aws 322 



<TT&t>a.vux>3 265 
ottjXt; 149 
anjalxopos 357 
(rri/3ap6s 327 
<xtoXt/ 315 
oroXo? 109, 315 
tfrdpaxos 345 

aropkvvvixL, arpuvvvju 266, tardpecra 
106, 116, 283, arpwrds 106, 1 16 

ffTparqySs 85, 355, 360 

(TTpaTl&TTJS 336 
(TTp6(3i\0S 329 

oriryj'fc 322 

<r6, <roD, etc. 123, 217-19 
<r6firyos 142, 151, 314 
<ntfu$ 314 
<ruXXo7os 148 
ovuicbaiov 339 
obvbeaitos 168 
trwfouXos 354, 358 
<r6pi7£ 345 
avppko 148 
<rv$ 132, 198, 316 
a&arao'is 142, 151 
<r<t>ayiov 317 
a^dfco, <T<{>aTT(d 261 
a4>TjKU)8rji 342 
axc^of 351 
^coKparrju 46 
aoxriiroXts 357 
awrfjp 188, 324, 325 
awfjpios 325 
oufypwv 212 

rdXai'roj' 30, 115, 116 
r&Xas 187, 210 
ra\avpluos 138 
ravads 122 
rd|« 54 
raTreifAs 53, 323 
Tapairiws 323 

rdxa 349 
raxfo 120, 316 
t« 128 

T€77W 81 

T«7«Atjts 336 
tc0/x6s 147, 320 
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rclvw 109, 142, 259, 262, Ttranai, 
rarin 109 

7«xifw 262 

■mxo* 127 
TtKvov 322 

TtKTUV 131, 321 

TtXapwv 115, 116, 320 
TcXapunos 317 

TeX«j 139, 259, 264, frkXtca 283 
rtXfcis 333 
T€X<roi' 152 

Ttfifd) 263, trapiov, trcfiov 283 

repas 190 

TtptfrivQos 343 

rep^y 210, 321 

r«ppa 320 

repucov 320 

rtaaepis 128, 1 38, 230 
Ttrpa- 230 
T<rpd7ro5a 47 

T€Tpd*ClS, -KIV 236, 351 

TeTpa<t>aTai 288 
TtTpaxOa 236 
Tt7pa;K0fra 23 1 

TfTTap&KOVTO. 231 
TCTTOp€S 128, I38, 230 

T« X »"7 144, 153 

TiTfypi 84, 113, I20, 122, 123, 244-48, 

2 55> 257, 2 ^6, TtOrjvTi 299, TiOeirjv 
253, 299, f^xa 84, 284, 28Q, flippy, 
0d>p€P 29S-99, 0« 302, 0eu'cu 305, 
TtOi)na 120, 0«tos 113 

TiVrw 38, 260, IrtKov 283 

Ttpdw 259, 264 

Tlp.7, 53, 122, 128, 129 

tImus 333 

TipiOS 317 

rtfco 128, 258, 263, t«J<tw, T€Tfi<rnai 290 
T/puvs 342 

rts 17, 122, 128, 129, 226-27 

TtTpUHTKW, tTOpOV I I 7 

rXd-, tXtj-, ^rXdv 116, irdXao-a 1 1 6, 

rXdrds io6, 115, 1 16, 308 
rdXpa 179 
rdpos 109, 162 
to&ttjs 336 
t6t€ 351 



Tpo7a>t5ds 90 

TpClS, Tp^$ 90, 122, I39, I94, 230 

rpejro) 109, 260, trpairov 1 09, 283, re- 
rpo<£a 109, 287, 288, T€Tpd0arai 288 
rpt</>a>, dpbpo} 1 20 
rpea> 52, 264, Irptaa 283 
Tpripajv 150 
Tpi&KOVTa 231 
rpiaxdaioi 232 
rpids 235, 340 

Tpt/3w, rtrpitjxx 288, irpl^tOrjv 144 

Tpirjpij^ 192 

rpiKTxn 1 23 

rpi£6s 234 

rpiTrXdirios 233, 234 

TpiT\a<TUi)v 234 

rpiTrXp 236 

rpixXovs 233, 234 

rpixXun 236 

TplTovt 355 

rpJirruxos 234 

TplS 236 

rpiaa&s 234 
Tpiaauss 236 
tpltt6s 234 

TptTTt>5 236, 338 

rpupaaios 234 
Tpupvrjs, TpiQvux 234 
rpixa 236 
rpiXH 236 
rpix0d 236 
Tpixou 236 
rpix«? 236 

rpdiros, rpoxdj, rpoir-q 109, 315 

TPO0J7, TpO«^5 3IS 

Tpixfris 316 
rpoxaXds 328 
rpdxis 316 
rpoxos, rpdxos 315 
rparyio 56 
Tpw'ixd? 343 
t6 123, 217 

Tiryxdpw (263), r<r6x»?«a 290 
Tu6e6s 202 
t^Xos, t6Xt7 328 
rbpavvos 18 
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rvpovt 334 
Tv<t>\6s 328 

v0pl£<a 262 
£ryp(S$ 326 
vbojp 134 
Cttfcfe 341 

vtM 139, vivs 198, uidai 46 

vXordpos 356 

D/Mts 219 

F/zerepos 220 

&pp«, Dpp.es 219 

Fp6s 220 

D6f 139 

uxopxot 358 

ir^ep 50, 134, 237 

Dirvoj 82, 109, 146, 322 

M 99, 134, 237 

vtt6£v\os 358 

imtxTTtym 359 

132, 316 
JWepos 134 
i>fa\6s 329 
5 ^iX6j/ 76 

<pai8ipos 319 

0a{foo 142, 262, tyipa 85, 151, 282, 
irk<pT]va 287, xe<pacpat 290, kpavTji', 
«t>6.i>(h)v 285 

0aXa7^ 345 

<t>avtp6s 327 

$ap65ucos 361 

(pappanov 343 

<p&.OKU) 264 

0*™ 337 
<pkfiopai 260 

76 

^ttiiirjr^s 361 
4>€i5cuX6s 329 
4>ct5cof 362 
fapkvlKos 357 
tpeperpov 326 

0«pa> 81, 85, 121, 123, 131, 242, 245- 
46, 249, 250, 257, 260, <ptpoipi 300, 
(pkpovaa 112, 179, 189, oiaa> 2 1 6, 
7>e->*a, 1jv€LKa 216, 284 

<ptbyt<TKov 264 



0«67w 109, 257, 260, tytnw 109, 257, 
283, rktxvya 120, 287 

Mm 85, 320 

"3 
<tfip 128 
00Ava> 263 

tpdtlpw 142, 262, HBeipa 152, 282, 
l<pdopa, t<pdapKa ago 

tpOLvuj 131, 263, <p$Urai 298 
tf>tXk> 259, 264, 265, ^iXo^f 299 

4>l\ijp€TpOS 360 
<#Xi05 317 
ipiXoppciSrjt 132 
</uXAt«/os 354 

^X^ttjj 333 
<t>\cyvp6s 327 
0X6| 314 
0o/3 € p6$ 327 
0o/3«*> 260, 264 
<*>6/So5 52 
tpovtin 316 
</kSw$ 109, 129 

</»pA 315 
0op6s, 06pos 315 
<t>6pros 335 
0pirT7p 121, 325 
0paWa 38 
0p^v 109, no, 189 
<ppov5os 134 
(ppovpa 134 
<p<jt<pi<j pa 144 
<p0ya5e 350 
^iryaj 340 

0^ 315 
0iry6pax<>5 357 

(pvXaaau 140, 261, x«/>6Xaxo 288 
<£i)Xi7 328 
0DXof 328 
<pv<riicos 344 
^>u(rioX670s 356 

<pi)<TKO)V 321 

4>0t\ov, <pvr\rj 330 
(fKoveoj 264 
</x^ 113 

^>US I90 



INDEX 



Yatpcj 37, 142, 262, ixhpnv 260, 28s 


xpfowos 310 




Xptveos 318 


X«pa£ 127, 131 


Xpv<roK6p.j)s 359 


Xap/cis 211, 333 


X^rXa 330 


x«i 70 


XUrpo 326 




Xpw 205 


Xtipw 214. 216 


X/xis 19° 


Xtpvty/, \tpvipa 141, 314 


X^pa, x^P^ °5 


X*** 1U V» w /> e X ca > *X euB i0 4> X irru 


^AXttjs, ^dXrpia 325, 336 


284, xex^at lOQt IxvOqv 120 


vni* 127 


ypa^iados 342 


xOks 131 


^ti 76 


xdeaivos \2\ 


^cuSifa, ^c05oy 346 


x66)v 1 1 , 1 00 


*ft\{£l|S 123, 202 


ytXun 02, 1^0, 2^2 


XtXlOOTl'S 236 


coxa 349 


x««>»' 190 


w/curous 355 


X017 109 


wHTjarfis 360 


XO/"77& 85 


a>po/3pcos 332 


XpeajJ* 207 


co /xeya 76 


XPftf" S 1 


ajpcopat, kjivobp.Tiv 255 


XP^/ia 49 


'ftpo/i&fip 142 



ab, abs,a84,99, 144,158, 237 
abiectus 53 
abrogo 102 
ac 99 

accipio 143, 144 
accusatio 337 
accuso 102 

acer 53, 100, 111, 195, 327 

acerrimus 216 

acetum 335 

acies 11 1 

actio 337 

acus 316 

adflictus 53 

adhaerio 102 

adicio, adiecio 103 

adlego 102 

admodum 352 

admoneS 102 

adrogo 148 

adsideo 101 

adsum 143 



LATIN 

adventlcius 344 
adventus 338 
adverbium 168 
ad versus (adv.) 350 
aedes 88, 111, 122, 195 
aedicula 328 
acdific6 363 
Aenobarbus 357 
aenus, ahenus 127, 149 
aerugo 345 
aestivus 319 
acstus 88 
aetas 135 
agellus 147, 338 
ager 84, 100, 111, 327 
aggero 144 
agilis 330 
agitS 268 

ago 270, Cgl 293, axim 281, actus 
agricola 177, 315, 355, 35& 
Agrigentum 165 
aio 277 
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alacer 102 
albeO 259, 269 
albus 121 
alia 349 
alias 349 
alimentum 321 
alimonium 321 
alius 139 
almus 319 
alte 95, 349 
altitudo 338 
altus 33 s 
alveolus 83 
amabilis 331 
amans 212 
amator 325 
amb-, am- 363 
ambages 111 
ambo 171 
ambulo 49 
amicitia 340 
amicus 344 
amor 192, 346 
amplcxus 309 
anas 102 
angiportus 355 
anguis 316 
angulus 328 
animadverto 160, 363 
animal 95 
animalis 331 
animus, anima 320 
annus 147 
anser 127 
ante 50, 80, 237 
anticipo 80, 101 
anticus 344 
antiquitus 351 
antiquus 345 
aperio 135, 259, 272 
appendix 343 
apur 123 

aquaeductus 353 > 355, 357 
aratrum 326 
arbor 192, arboscm 133 
arfuisse 123 



arma 54, 320 
anniger 355, 356 
armus 320 
Arpinas 332 
arripio 143, 148 
articulus 328 
artifex 103 
arvorsu 123 
arvum 319 
asportO 153 
assum 143 
Atheniensis 334 
atque, 99 
atrox 343 
attineS 101 
attingo 100 
auceps, -upis 101, 314 
audacia 317 
audacter 351 
audax 343 

audii, audieram, audisse 295 

auditio 337 

auditorium 326 

augeo 89, auxl 293 

aureus 318 

aurifex, -ufex 101 

auritus 335 

aurora 192 

ausim 281 

auspex 314 

aut, autem 89 

avis 316 

Bacchanalia 331 
barbatus 335 
bellicus 344 
bellicosus 334 
bellum 136 
bene 82, 95, 349 
benedico 363 
bibo 270 
bibulus 328 
biennium 360 
bifariam 234 
biformis 360 
biiugis, -us 360 
bin! 149, 234-35 
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binoctium 360 

bip€s 230, 33s 

bis 136, 236 

bonitas 313, 333 

bonus 82, 136, 316 

bos 30, 89, 128, 130, 203 

bovlle 331 

brevis 50, 81, 148 

breviter 351 

burgus 30 

caballus 53 
cadQcus 344 
caedes 195 

caedo 88, cecldi 88, 292 
cal(i)dus 99 
calefacio 363 
caleflo 278 
calesco 271 
calvus 319 
camera 38 
candefacio 363 
candelabrum 330 
canlnus 324 
canis 49, 105, 197 
Cannensis 334 
can6, cecini 255 
cantitO 268 
canto 268 
cantus 338 
capcsso 281 

capio 53, 259, 272, cCpI 293, capsQ 281 
capis 340 
captlvus 53, 319 
caput 56 
care 349 

caro 49, 105, 188, 321 
carpentum 30 
carrus 30 

Carthaginiensis 334 
castrCnsis 334 
casus (noun) 55 
casus (pple.) 94 
Catamitus 29 
caupo 321 

causa 49, 54, 133, *55 
cfivl 293 



cavus 84 
c€d5, cessl 294 
celer 327 
-cells 270 
celsus 82 
cSna 154 
cfinatus 308 
censura 339 
census 309 
centum 124, 126, 231 
centuria 236 
centurio 322 
Ceres 193 

cerno 100, 258, 270, cr6vl 294 
certus 100, 335 
cetera 349 
ceterum 348 
ceu 87 
cingS 270 
cinis, cineris 79 
circensis 334 
circum 50 
circumago 102 
cito 95, 349 
civicus 344 
civilis 331 
clvitas 197, 333 
clam 349 
clamo 52 
clarus 52 
classis 54 
claudeo 269 
Claudius 317 
claudo 89, clausl 133, 293, clau(s 

133. x 44, 155, 308 
clavis 89 
clepd, clepsl 293 
clipeus, clupcus 80 
clivus 319 
Clodius 89 
clueo 52 
coctilis 330 
coepl 88, 293 
cognitus 115 
cognomen 147 
cogn6sco 154 
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cQgS 97 


cretaceus 344 


colhgO 102, 147 


crlbrum 326 


1 1 * 

colhs 147, 324 


crudeiis 331 


C0110C6 143 


cruor 124 


colO 82, 135 


1 -1 

cublle 331 


comes 332 


cuias 332 


comitium 339 


culter 326 


commQnis 87, 88, 324 


culture 339 


comprimO 101 


cum 83, 348 


coniugium 317 


cupldo 341 


coniunctiO 168 


cupidus 342 


coniux, 314, 35s 


cuppes 156 


cOnlveO 154, cOnlxI 293 


cupressetum 335 


conllbertus 358 


cOr 85, 352 


conioco 40, 102, 143, 147 


euro 87, 133, 259, 207 




mill;, LuLUin 292 


rAnanhrfntm tah 


currus 1 c c 


c5nsu£tQd<5 3*8 


cursim ^40 


cdnsul 81. ioi 


curQlis i«. 


cOnsuliris «i 


custOdiO 259, 272 


rnn^iilstim 

LUIlJUulkUS 


custos 340 


consuio 53 


-cutiO 103. -cussi 201 

***" v * v * ********* • yj 


cOntid 89, 94 


dacrima 123 


contubernalis ioi 


-dam 349 


conventiO 105 


da tor 324 


cOpia 97 


de 50 


coqulna 30 


debilis 121 


coqu6 38, 82, 128, 135, coxi 293, coctus 


decern 103, 122, 126, 220 


128, 144 


decemvir 313 


coquus 315 


decet 81 


cor 158, 185 


deci6(n)s 150 


cOrara 349 


decimus 103, 214, 232 


cornicen 103 


decuria 236 


corniger 357 


decuriO 322 


comix 343 


deesse 96 


corolla 147 


defends 129, defensus 144 


corpulcntus 336 


defensor 325 


corpus 191, 346 


degener 193 


corrigO 101 


deg6 97 


corrumpo 148 


dehinc 96 


cottldie 135 


dehiscO 96 


crastinus 324 


deicctus 53 


creatrix 343 


deligo 102 


credibilis 330 


delubrum 330 


crSdulus 328 


demoror 27 


crescO 60, 258, 270 


demens 359 



denarius 54 
denl 235 
d€ns 333 
denuo 102, 352 
deorsum 134 
deus 87, 134, 197 
dexter 99, 153, 214 
dextra 349 

dic5 86, 108, 126, 257, 270, die 302, dicier 
306, dixi 293, dlxe, dlxcm, etc. 294 
dictus 92, 108, 308 

dictatorius 325 

dictito 268 

dicto 268 

dicundus 310 

dies 89, 204 

digero 149 

dignus 81, 94, 146, 322 
dilexl 294 
dingua 81, 123 
Diovis 140, 203 
diribeo 127 
dirigS 149 
dis- 363 
dis, ditis 135 
disciplina 324 
discs 258, 270, didicl 292 
diurnus 324 
diuturnus 324 
diutinus 311, 324 
divlsi 294 
d5 276, dedi 292 
doceO 269 
doctrina 324 
dolabra 330 
dolor 346 
dolosus 334 
dolus 315 
domesticus 344 
domi 350 
domitus 308 
domnaedius 355 
domnifunda 355 
domO, domul, domitus 268, 279 
domus 82, 205 
dSnQ 267 

dOnum 83, 85, 113, 322 
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dorsum 154 
dossum 154 
ducentl 230, 232 

dQcO 88, 109, 257, 270, due 302, ductus 
109, 308 

dfldum 352 

duellum 136 

duenos 82 

dukedo 341 

dulcis 52, 316 

dum 348 

duo 95, 171, 229 

duodecim 231 

duodSviginti 231 

duonus 82, 136 

duplex 212, 230 

durabilis 331 

duresco 271 

duritia, -ies 204, 340 

duumvir 313 

dux 109, 314 

ea 349 

eburncus 318 

edo 122, 276, Cdl 292, esus 94, 308 
educo 153 

ego 95, 217-19, mihi 81, 95, michi 127, 
med 26, 157 

figregius 359, 360 

elegantia 333 

gluo 102 

emo 49, 54, 6ml 292, emptus 38, 146, 308 
endo 352 
enecO, enico 102 
enim 349 
gnormis 359, 360 

eo 244, 257, 275-76, euntis 83, 306 
eo (adv.) 349 
eques 332 
equlle 331 
equlnus 324 
equitatus 338 
equus 53, 128 
errabundus 342 
eundem 146 
eundum 310 
6veni6 153 
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ex, 6 154, 237 
exaudio 102 
exemplar 95, 331 
exercitus 338 
exitium 339 
expressio 55 
exsul 191 

fibula 330 
fabulor 56 
fades 204, 317 
facile 348 
facilis 98, 330 
faciUime" 349 
facillimus 216 

facio 122, 272, 284, fac 302, feci 84, 113, 
293, feced 157, 245, 296, fefaked 
(fhefhaked) 26, 74, 157, 245. 296, 
faxd, faxim, faxitur 279, 281, fac- 
turus 307, faciundus 310 

f&cundus 342 

faginus 318 

fagus 206 

Faleril 79 

fallo 270 

falsus 309 

fama 320 

fames 206 

familiaris 331 

famulus 328 

fanaticus 344 

far, farris 147, 158 

farciO 272 

far! 268 

farraccus 344 

faveS 84 

febris 130, 327 

fecundus 342 

felix 343 

felo 113 

femina 113 

feminlnus 324 

femur 189 

fenestra 326 

feretrum 326 

fer6 81, 85, 131, 275, ferre 38, 143, H7, 
305, ferrem 301, tetuli, tull 216, 292, 
latus 106, 115, 148, 308 



fertx 343 
ferreus 318 
ferus 128 
fibula 330 
fictlcius 344 
fictilis 330 

fidclis 331 ^ 
fides 106 

fldO 86, 106, 1 20, flsus 308 
flgO, flxl 293, flxus 309 
figmentum 127 
figulus 325 
figtira 127 
flliolus 83, 328 

finds 270, fidl 292, fissus 94, 308 

fingSi27,27o 

flnid 259, 272 

fIS, 96, 13s, 276, 277 

firmiter 351 

firmus 319 

flabra 330 

flamen 189 

flamma 320 

fl&vus 319 

fleets 271 

fleS 269, flevl 294 

FlSraria 38 

flOreS 269 

AOs 192 

fluctus 338 

flumen 320 

flu6 271, flQxI 293, 294, flQxus 309 

fodi6, fSdi in, 272, 293 

foedus 87, 106, 108, 346 

foedus 'foul' 87 

foideratei 86 

fons 337 

foris 349 

foris 122 

fOrma 94, 320 

formaticum 38 

formSsus 334 

formus 84, 319 

fornix 84 

forte 207 

fortQna 324 
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forum 135 
fossa 335 
fovea 269 
fragilis 55, 330 
fragmen, -mentum 320 
f range, fregi 293 
frater 121, 188, 325 
fratricida 357 
fraudulentus 336 
frenum 207 
frigefactO 278 
f rigidus 99 
frigus 149 
fructuis 199 
fruimino 304 
fuga 315 

fugio 272, fQgl 293 
fugitlvus 319 
fulgur 191 
fulgurio 259 
fulmen 154 
fulsi 154, 293 
fulvus 319 
fumidus 342 

fQmus 52, 80, 84, 122, 319 
funditus 351 

fundo 270, fudi 293, fusus 94 
funebris 149, 327 
fur 85 
furnax 84 
furtim 349 

galllna 324 
gaudium 317 
gelidus 342 
gelu 82 
gemma 320 
genero 267 
genetivus 319 
genetrix 343 
gens 197 
genu 316 

genus 81, 109, 191, 345 
gero, gessi 294, gestus 133 
gibber 156 

gigno 109, 255, 257, 270, 271, genu! 279, 
genitus 279, 308 



glaber 52 
gladiator 325 
glans 309 
glis 193, 197 
gnarus 115 
gnoses 126, 146 
gracilis 330 
gratia 339 
gratus 335 
gravis 128, 130, 209 
graviter 351 
-gredior 102 
gusto 52, 308 
gustus 126 

habeO 269 
habito 268 
h&c 349 

haereO, haesl 294 
hastatus 335 
haurio, hausl 294 
helvus 82, 319 
hemo 82 
hesternus 324 
hlbernus 148 

hie, haec, hoc 225, huius 222, huic 223 

hie 350 

hiems 190 

hinc 348 

hirud5 341 

Hispaniensis 334 

histriS 322 

hoc (adv.) 349 

hodie 96 

hodiernus 324 

homO 82, 187, 188, 321 

homullus 328 

honcstus 335 

honor, honos 46, 191, 346 

hordeum 154 

horre6 52 

horror 52 

hortus 335 

hospes 1 01, 103 

hostilis 331 

hostis 337 
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hQc 349 
humerus 127 
huml 350 
humilis 209, 330 
humus 84, 127 

iace6 269 

iaciO 269, 272, iCcI 293 
iam 349 
ianitor 325 

ibi 95, 352 

Idem 149, 225 

idiQta 53 

Idololatria 39 

iecur 135, 138, 189, 190 

ignis 94 

ignOrantia 333 

ignosco 154 

IlicO 10 1 

ille 225, illlus 96, 222 
illic 350 
illim, illinc 349 
illSc, illuc 349 
im 349 
imago 345 
imber 195, 327 
immanis 324 
imperatorius 325 
imperatrix 343 
impQne 348 
in 237 

in- (neg.) 105, 358 
incldo 88, 102 
includo 102 
inclutus 131, 308 
inde 351 
index 102, 314 
inermis, -us 360 
Inferus 99 
Infimus 215 
Infra 99 
ingl6rius 359 
ingratus 355 
initium 339 
iniQrius 360 
inlQstris 147, 153 
inquam 277 



inquilinus 82 
inquire 102 
inrumpo 148 
Insults 100 
integer 102, 327 
inteilegentia 333 
intellego 102 
inter 351 
interdum 352 
interiectio 168 
interim 349 
intimus 215 
intus 351 
invidia 317 
invitiare 53 
iocus 207 
iouxmenta 88 
Iovis 140 
ipse 226 
iracundus 342 
ispiritus 98 

is, ea, id 224, eius 139, 222 
iste 226 
Italicus 344 

iubeS 122, iussl 122, 293, 294,iussus 122, 
iussitur 281 

iudex 102, 149, 314, 357 

iadic&tus 338 

iugerum 206 

iugum 80, 138, 315 

iQmentum 88 

iungo, iunxi, iunctus 258, 270, 293, 154 
Iuppiter 140, 155, 203 
iuratus 308 
ius 193 

iuvenis 138, 197 
iuventa 335 
iuventas 333 
iuventus 338 
iuv6, iuvi 268, 293 

labe5 321 
labor 192, 346 
labor, lapsus 309 
lab rum 330 
labundus 309 
lac 158, 185 
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lacrima 123, 328 

laevus 88, 319 

lfina 106, 135, 322 

lanugo 345 

lapis 340 

Latlnus 324 

latrina 135 

latus 'broad' 335 

laudabilis 331 

lauds 267, laudarier 306 

laurus 206 

lautus 335 

lavo 84 

lectiS 337 

lectus 335 

legifl 322 

leg6 242, 257, 270, legl 292, lectus 94, 
308 

leno 321 

lgvir 123 

levis 81 

levS 267 

lgx 314 

liber 89, 98, 327 
llbertas 333 
libet 80, 122 
libldS 341 
lien 189 
lignum 81 
llmus 319 
ling5 127 
lingua 81, 123 
linO 270 

linquo 270, llqul 292, 293 
lippus 156 
locuplgs 332 
locus 207 
longinquus 345 
longitQdS 338 
longulus 328 
longus 83 

loquor 56, locutus 308 
lubet 80, 122 
lQcidus 342 
lucrum 49, 329 
ludio 322 



iQna 88, 153 
lupus 128, 130 
lux 88 

machina 30 
magistratus 338 
magnanimus 355 
magnitude 338 
magnopere 160 
magnus 51, 94, 322 
maior 139, 140 
male 95, 349 
male 98, 275 
mamilla 155 
mamma 155 
mancipium, -upium 101 
mandQcd 56 
mandQcus 344 

maneo 105, mSnsi 293, mansus 309 

manQmitto 363 

manupretium 357 

manus 316 

mare 80, 316 

marfnus 324 

marmor 38 

Mars 98 

mas 193, 197 

mater 95, 131, 188, 325 

materia, -ies 49, 204 

matrimonium 321 

mavolo 98 

Mavors 98 

maximus, -umus 101 

medicina 324 

mediterraneus 324, 360 

medius 122, 139 

melior 216 

melius 213, 348 

m€ns, 99, 337 

m€nsis 197 

mercatQra 339 

merces 51, 340 

merg6 49, 149 

merobibus 357 

met6, messul 145, 295 

metuo 259, 271 

meus 220 
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miles 103, 158, 332 
mllitaris 331 
mi(l)lia 155 
mille 232 
minor 54, 213 
minuo 258, 271 
minutus 308 
miror 132 
miser 327 
miseria 317 
missilis 330 

mitto 27, 294, mis! 294 
mixtus 153 
mSbilis 330 
modicus 344 
raodo 95, 349 
moenia 87 
molestia 339 
molitus 308 
mollis 104, 135 
mollitia, -ties 340 
molo 279 
molta 82, 83 

moneG 260, 269, monitus 308 
mons 99, 197 
montanus 323 

mordeS, memordl, momordl 292 

moribundus 342 

morior 105, 259, 272 

mors 99, 197, 337 

mortalis 331 

mos 192 

mOtio 337 

motus 'motion' 338 

moveo 269, m6vl 293, m6tus 89 

mulctra 326 

mulgeC 98, mulsl 154, mulsus 309 

muliebris 327 

mulier 105, 193 

multa 82 

multa (adv.) 349 

multifariam 234 

multum 348 

multus 51 

mundanus 323 

mundus 53 



mQnia 87 
murmurs 255 
mQrus 87, 327 
mus 80, 193, 197 
mutus 335 

nam 349 
Narbonensis 334 
nasutus 335 
natO 207 
natura 339 
natus 106, 115, 146 
n&vis ss 
nebrundines 130 
nebula 121 
nec, necque 99 
necto 271 
necubi 130 
ncfas 105 
nef rones 130 
negassim 281 
nemo 82, 97 
nescius 53 
neu 87 
neuter 89 
neve 87 
nichil 127 
nidus 149 
niger 327 

nihil, nil 37, 81, 97, 127 

nisi 95 

nivosus 334 

nix 132, 149 

nixus 146 

no, nare 149, 268 

noceo 269 

nolo 275 

n5men 131, 168, 189, 320 
nominativus 319 
n6n 88 

nOniginti 231 
nOngentl 232 
nonus 89, 232 

n6sco 115, 146, 258, 270, n5vl 294, 
nosse, etc. 295, n6tus 85 

noster 214, 218, 220 

novem 81 , 230 
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novendccim 231 
novenl 235 
novicius 344 
novitas 101, 332 
novus 81, 131, 134 
nox 197 
noxius 317 
nudus 89 
Xumasioi 89 
nura 348 
numerus 84 
nunc 348 
nundinae 89 
nuntiS 89, 94 
nuntius, ntintium 339 
nuper 352 
nurus 80 

ob 50, 237 
obdormisc6 271 
oboedio 88 
observo 144 

obviam, obvius 352, 359 

occidio 322 

occipi6 101 

occupo 101 

ocris in, 327 

octingentl 232 

oct6 42, 82, 230 

octcKlecim 231 

octoginta 231 

octonl 235 

oculus III 

odor 52, 123 

ofclla 155 

offa 155 

ofiiclna 324 

oinos, ocnus 87 

oleo 52, 123 

oleum 54 

olfacio 52 

olim 349 

oliva 30, 82 

omitto 155 

operio 272 

optimas 332 

optimus, -umus 101 



opulens, opulentus 336 
Crdo 94 
oriens 54 
origo 345 

orior 272, oriundus 309 
Omamentum 321 
6rao 94 
oscen 103 
Osculum 328 
ostendo 153 
ovlle 331 

ovis in, 134, 316 

pabulum 330 
palam 349 
palQs 340 

pango, pepigl, pCgi, panxl 293, 294, 
pactus 94 

parabola 38, 56 

parco, pepercl, parsl 294 

pari6 105, peperi 100 

pars 99, 197, 337 

parsimonia 321 

particeps 355, 357 

participium 168 

partim 349 

partior 272 

parturio 307 

parvus 51, 319 

pater 84, 95, 121, 187, 188, 325 

patient ia 333 

patricius 344 

patrius 317 

paucus 50, 344 

pau(l)lum 155 

pauper 327 

pecora 49 

pectcn 189 

pecto 271 

pecu 316 

pecus 340 

pedes 332 

peior 139, 140, 216 

pelagus 206 

pello 270, pepull 255, 292, pulsus 309 
pendeo 269 
pendS 269, 270 
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pendulus 328 
penitus 351 
penna 51 
per 237 

percellS 270, pcrculsus 309 

percutio 103 

peregrlnus 38 

perfacilis 355, 358 

per6ciS, pcrfcctus 100 

pergo 102 

perlculum 329 

periQrus 360 

perna 154 

pernlx 343 

persdna 29, 36 

pes 109, 121, 185, 314 

pessimus 140, 216 

petesso 281 

petorritum 30 

piaculum 329 

pictOra 339 

plnStum 335 

plnus 324 

pius 96 

placuit 51 

plango 270 

planto 267 

plecto 271, plexus 309 
plenus 84, 115, 322 
-ple6 269 
ple6res 213 
plisima 213 
plu6 131 

plQrimus 213, 215, 216 

plQs 213, 216, 348 

poculum 37, 83, 98, 148, 329 

Poenicus 87 

poena 51, 87 

pollubrum 330 

pSmSrium, pomoerium 88 

pondus 346 

pontifex, -ufex 101 

poplna 30, 130 

popularis 331 

por- 363 

porgo 102 



porrigo 102 
Porta 335 

poscS 104, 109, 153, 258, 271 

possum, 274 

potio 272 

potis 82 

potus 113, 308 

prae 50 

praebeo 97 

praeceps 350, 358, 360 
praedicare 54 
praedo 321 
praemium 97 
praenomen 358 
praepositiS 168 
praeter 351 
praetorium 326 
praetQra 339 
precor 109 
prehend6 127 
premo, press! 294 
pridem 351 

primo 95, 349 
primum 348 
primus 149 

princeps 94, 09, 103, 146 
priscus 344 
privignus 94 
pr6 49» 237 
probatiQ 337 
pr6c6nsul 359 
procus 109, 315 
prom6 97 
pr6n5men 168 
propinquus 345 
propitius 339 
propter 351 
pr6(r)sa 54, 154 
pr6rsus 154 
proximus, -umus 101 
prudens 89 
prurigo 345 
pubes 193 
puer 99 
pueritia 340 

pugna, pugnO, pugnus 313 
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pulcher 119 
pulmentum 154 
pulmO 320 
pQnctum 33s 

pungS, pepugl, pupugl, pQnxI 292, 294 
PQnicus 87 
pQnio 87 

qua 349 

quadraginta 231 
quadringentl 231, 232 
quadru- 231 
quadrupes 360 
quaero 271 
quaesS 271 
quaestQra 339 
quam 349 
quande 3s 1 
quandO 352 
quartus 94, 232 
quasi 95, 96 
quater 236 
quaternl 235 

quattuor 128, 136, 138, 155, 230 
quattuordecim 231, 354 
quercus 206 

qui 128, 226-28, cuius 139, 222 

quia 349 

quldam 352 

quincuplex 128 

qulndecim 99, 231 

qulngentl 231, 232 

qulnl 154, 235 

qulnquaginta 231 

qulnque 38, 81, 128, 230 

quinqui€(n)s 236 

quintus 39, 128, 130, 154, 232 

quippe 144 

quis 128, 226-28 

qu5 (adv.) 349 

quom 83 

quondam 352 

quotie(n)s 236 

radix 135, 147 
raeda 30 
ramus 147 



rapax 343 
rapid 272 
rapsodus 90 
rastrum 326 
ratio 337 
re-, red- 263 
redds 270 
regalis 331 
rftgina 324 
regis 322 
regius 317 
regnum 94 

rego, rCxI 204, rectus 94 
regulus 328 
reicio 103 

relinquO, relictus 128, 130 

reperio 272, repperl 292 

res 49, 89, 204 

res publica 353 

rettull 09, 292 

rivus 319 

rObur 191 

robustus 335 

rogito 268 

Romanus 323 

rOs 192 

rosaceus 344 

rosetum 335 

rOstrum 144, 326 

rotundus 309 

ruber 30, 80, 98, 122, 131, 

rudo 257, 270 

riifus 30, 122 

rulna 324 

rumpo 258, 270, rQpI 293 
ruo 271 
rQ(r)sus 154 
rQs 193 
rusticus 344 

Sablnl 146 
sacer 100, 327 
sacerdos 332 
sal 158, 191 
saliO 272 
sallO 147 
salvus 319 
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Samnium 146 
sanctus 154 
sanguen 187 
sanguis 187 
sapientia 333 
sapi6 52, 272 
sapor 52 

sas (poss. pron.) 220 
satur 327 
Saturnalia 331 
scabo, scab! 293 
scaevus 88, 319 

scindO, scidl, scicidl, 256, 292, scissus 94 
scriba 315 

scrlbO, scrips! 293, scriptus 36, 38, 143, 
144, 308 

scriptor 325 

scriptura 339 

sg, sul, sibi 217-18 

sS-, s€d- 363 

secO 268 

secundum 348 

secundus 128, 134, 232, 309 

securus 51, 88 

seel 218 

s£decim 231 

sedeo 269, s€dl 292, sessum 143, 144 
scdes 195 
sedile 331 

sgdulus, s€dulS 35a 
seges 102 
segmentum 146 
sella 147 
semel 81, 236 
semen 84, 320 
semi- 132 
semodius 39 
semper 81, 352 
senatus 199, 206, 338 
senatusconsultum 357 
senecta 335 
senectus 338 
senex 197 
senl 235 
sententia 333 
sepelio 272 
septem 132, 230 



septendecim 231 
septenl 235 
Septimus 232 
septingenti 232 
septuaginta 231 
sepulcrum 329 

sequor 108, 128, 132, secQtus 12S, 309 

sermO 49, 54, 187, 188, 320 

ser6 79, 270, seVI 294 

servio 272 

servitus 338 

sescenti 232 

sessio 337 

Sestius 154 

seu 87, 96 

seviri 153 

sexaginta 231 

sexic(n)s 236 

sextus 154, 232 

sido 270 

signum 94 

silva 319 

silvanus 312, 323 

similis 81, 209, 330 

simul 81, 82 

simplex 81 

simulacrum 329 

singuli 235 

sinister 214 

sino 270, slvl 294 

sinus 324 

si quidem 96 

sis (poss. pron.) 220 

sis = si vis 135 

sist6 255, 257, 270 

slve 87 

socer 82 

societas 101 

socius 108 

socrus 82 

sol 97, 191 

sol(i)dus 99 

solvo 271, solQtus 308 

somnus 36, 38, 82, 109, 135, 146, 322 

soror 82, 325 

species 49, 204, 317 
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specie 259 

spernS 270, sprgvrt 294 
spes 193 
-spiciS 272 

spondeS 269, spopondl 256, 292 
sponte 207 

stabilis, stabulum 98, 122, 330 
statlvus 319 
status 271 

sterns 258, stravl 294, stratus 106 
sternuS 258, 271 

stS 268, steti 256, status 84, 308 
strata 54 

stringo 270, strictus 94 
struS 271, striixl 293, 294 
studium 317 
suavis 52, 132, 136, 209 
sub 99, 134, 237 
subter 351 

subterraneus 324, 359 
suggerS 144 
suggestus S3 

sum 243, 257, 273-74, eram 278, erS 
281, siem. sim 301, esscm 301, forem 
80, 274, fuit 96, 121, 216, fQtarus 307 

sum, sam, etc. (dem. pron.) 226 

summus 146, 215 

sum6 153, sumpsi 38, 146, 294, sureml 
294, sumptus 146 

suovetaurilia 354 

super 50, 134, 237 

superstes 332 

superus 99 

supra 99, 349 

suprSmus 99 

surgS 99, 102 

surrigo 99, 102 

surripiS 143, surripuit, -rupuit 101 

sQs 198 

suscipiS 153 

suspends 153 

sustined 153 

suus 220 

tabella 328 
tabola 83 

taceo 269, tacitus 308 



talentum 100 
tarn 349 
tandem 351 

tango 270, tetigl 291, tactus 94, 308 
teges 102, 332 

tegS 124, 270, texl 204, tectus 94, 308 

temn6 270 

temper! 191 

tempestas 333 

tempestus 191 

tempus 191, 346 

tenax 343 

tendo 270, 271, tetendi 292 

tener 327 

tenuis 122, 209 

tepidus 342 

ter 100, 158, 326 

termen 320 

terni 234-35 

terniS 236 

tero, trivl 294 

terror 52 

tertius 232 

testa 56 

testamentum 321 
testis 100 
testadd 341 
tex6 131, textus 154 
thgnsaurus 150 
timidus 342 
timor 192, 346 
tinguo 81 
toga 315 
tolls 115, 270 
tflnsor 325 
tonstrix 343 
tormentum 154 
torpgdS 341 

torques, torsi 154, tortus 39, 154 
torreS 147, 269, tostus 154 
totidem 351 
totie(n)s 150, 236 
tradQcS 153 
tragoedus 00 
trahS, traxl 294 
trecentl 232 
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trgdecim 231 
tremebundus 342 
tremo 52, 294 
tres 97, 122, 139, 230 
tribulis 231 
tribunatus 338 
tribunicius 344 
tribQnus 324 
tribus 198 
tributus 308 
trifariam, -ius 233, 234 
triginta 231 
trinl 235 
triplex 233, 234 
triplus 233, 234 
tristis 51 
triumphus 119 
triumvir 313 
tu 217-19 
tubicen 357 
Tullius 317, 362 
turn 348 
tumor 346 
tu quidem 96 
turbassitur 281 
turpis 316 
turns 193 
tflto 349 
tuus 220 

Qber 190 

ubi 95, 130, 227, 352 
Ulixes 202 
ultimus 215 
ultus 154 
umbilicus 82 
umbo 82 
umerus 84, 127 
Qnanimus 357 
uncus 82 
unde 227, 351 
undecim 94, 103, 231 
unguen 128 
unguis 82 

unguO 270, unctus 144, 308 
Qni versus 357 



Qnoculus 3SS 

Onus 36, 87, 229, Qnlus 96 
urba^ius 312, 323 
urbs 144, 197 
urges 135 

Qro 88, 134, ussl 294, ustus 308 
ut 130, 237 
uter 227 
utier 87 

valde" 49, 99 
valeludO 338 
validus 49, 99 
vapor 130, 346 
vas 206 
vecors 358 
vehiculum 329 

vehO 127, vexi 145, 293, vectus 144 
velabrum 330 
vglox 343 

veniO 105, 128, 139, 146, 259, 272, venl 
292 

verbOsus 334 

verbum 122, 138, 168 

verrO, vorrO 84 

versus (adv.) 350 

vertex 343 

vertigo 345 

verto, vort6 84, vertl 292, versus, vorsus 

84, 1 54 
v6rum 348 

vespa 38 
vesper 134 
vesperasc5 271 
Vesta 134 
Vestalia 331 

vester, voster 84, 218, 220 
vestis 134, 337 
veto, vot5 84 
vetus 210 

victor 95, 187, 188, 325 
victrix 343 
vlcus 87, 126, 134 

video 79» ^34, 269, vldl 87, 293, 295, 
visus 94 

vidua 122 

vigil 191 
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vlgintl 231 
vincia 272 
vinc5, vlcl 293 
vinculum 328 
vinetum 335 
vinolentus 335 
vlndsus 334 
vlnum 87 

viol6ns, violentus 335 

vir 99, 327 

virSg5 345 

virtQs 338 

virus 206 

vis 80, 193 

vIsS 271 

vlsus 'sight' 338 
vitiflsus 53 



vitulus 81 
vIvO, vW 293 
vlvus 80, 128, 319 
vocfibulum 330 
voc6 109, 130 
volnus 83 

vol6, volt 82, 83, 274, 275, velim 82, 301, 
vellem 301, velle 38, 82, 147, 305 

volucris 197 

volvfl 271, volQtus 308, volvendus 309 

vomO 82 

vorfigO 345 

vorax 343 

voro 128 

vStus 89 

vdveO, v6vl 293, vStus 89 
v5x 109, 130, 134, 314 
vulgus 206 
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